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PREFACE. 


T  NOW  piefent  to  the  world  my 
JL  fecona  volume  of  obfervations  on  In- 
finity; the  publication  of  which  has 
by  various  weighty,  and  invincible' 
impediments,  been  much  longer  de- 
layed, than  I  expedfed  at  the  time 
when  thsfirfl  -volume  iffued  from  the 
prefs.    What  have  been  the  caufes  of 
delay,   concerns  chiefly  my'feff  ard 
can  but  little  interefl  the  reader.  '  tfaeh 

3S  "  %  the  cJmP!e£e  vvork  is  now 
preferred  tc  cFe  public  ■  and  white, 
ver  may  be  the  opinLn  of  the  breeu'i 
tion   the  attempt,  I  am  pcduaded 
Will  be  tnought  to  merit  approbation. 


I  am 
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I  am  happy  to  learn,  that  the  Jir/l 
volume  has  been  thought,  by  men  of 
great  re fptdabib'ty  in  the  meHical  pro- 
feffion,  to  deferye  attention.  Of  this 
I  am  certain,  that  the  greateft  part 
of  it  is  the  refult  of  experience,  and 
founded  upon  actual  obfervation.  Some 
few,  I  underftand,  have  objected  to 
if,  that  I  have  extended  the  bounda- 
ries of  Infanity  too  far ;  and  have  ei- 
ther net  at  all,  or  not  fufficu  ntly,  dif- 
tinguifhed  it  from  mere  vice,  and  (oi- 
ly ;  from  the  moral  Infanity  of  the 
Stoics.  If  I  have  really  confounded 
them,  it  was  not  my  intention.  I 
thought  I  had  abundantly  guarded  a- 
gainft  the  poffibiiity  of  fuch  a  miftake. 
i  There  are  very  few  definitions  in  the 
/v/hole  book,  which  were  not  drawn 

up 
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up  from  examples  of  actual  cafes  of 
Infanity,  which  had  lailen  under  my 
own  inipeclion.  And,  indeed,  after 
a  careful  review  of  all  that  I  have  faid 
upon  the  fubject,  I  cannot  bur  per- 
fuade  myfelf,  that  the  perfons  who 
have  made  ths  objection,  would  not 
have  made  it,  had  they  attended  fuf- 
ficiently  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
work. 

I  should  have  been  more  flattered 
by  i  he  approbation  of  my  venerable, 
and  refpc&ed  Preceptor,  the  very 
ingenious  Dr.  Cullen  ;  had  he  not 
qualified  it  by  a  reflection,  which, 
though  of  little  forte  in  reality,  can- 
not fail  to  derive  great  weight  from 
the  influence  of  nis  authority.  With- 
out defending  myfeif  in  what  I  think 

needs 
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needs  no  defence,  I  fliall  only  obferve^ 
that  the  objection  would  be  of  equal 
validity  againft  Dr.  Cullen's  own 
elaborate  fvftem  of  Nofology  ;  and 
efpecially  with  the  aid  of  thofe  wea- 
pons with  which  we  are  occasionally- 
furnifhed  by  his  firjt  li?ies  of  the  prac- 
tice of  Phyjic :  but  that  fuch  a  mode 
of  attack  would  be  unfair  againft  ei- 
ther or  us  :  and  that  it  is  equally  un- 
fair to  object,  either  to  defcriptions 
drawn  from  nature,  or  to  the  difco- 
veries  of  new  appearances,  which  are 
both  real  acquifitions  to  fcience  ;  wit- 
nefs  the  numerous  defcriptions  of 
Linnaeus,  and  his  followers,  and  the 
wonderful  dilcoveries  of  Priestley, 
and  Herschkl  ;  lhat  we  do  not  at 
prefent  know  how  to  apply  them  to 
ufe ;  fmce  truth  is  always  valuable, 
and  the  acquisition  of  new  truth  ever 

to 
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to  be  defired,  and  will  rarely  fail,  at 
fome  time  or  other,  to  lead  to  impor- 
tant purpofes,  though  we  may  be  un- 
able, at  prefent,  to  form  the  moil 
diftant  conje&ure  of  what  thofe  pur- 
pofes may  be.    The  ardour  for  Bit- 
covery  would  be  almoft  entirely  fup- 
preffed,  and  fcience  would  make  but 
very  flow  advances,  were  nothing  to 
meet  with  a  favourable  reception  from 
the  public,  of  which  it  was  difficult, 
immediately,   to  perceive  the  appli- 
cation. 

I  flatter  myfelf,  however,  that 
I  have  found  much  valuable  practical 
advantage  from  the  difiindtions  I  have 
adopted.  And  I  hope  they  will  be 
allowed  by  all  to  be  ufeful,  as  fur- 
nifhing  a  nomenclature  on  the  fub- 
jed  of  Infanity  ;  and  enabling  as  to 

convey 
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convey  our  ideas  relative  to  tins  dif- 
order,  and  to  dtferibe  its  appear- 
ances in  particular  cafes,  with  much 
more  concifenefs,  and  precifion,  than 
we  were  able  to  clo  while  no  other 
diftinclions  were  known,  or  attended 
to,  rhan  thofe  of  Mania,  and  Me- 
lancholia. 

The  truth  of  thefe  obfervations 
will,  I  prefumc,  in  part  receive  con- 
firmation from  the  p^efent  volume  : 
on  the  contents  of  which  I  have  be- 
flowed  much  pains  ;  and,  I  hope,  not 
altogether  without  fucceis  :  thouo-h 
I  muft  acknowledge  that  J  fhmd 
greatly  in  need  of  the  candour,  and 
forbearance,  of  the  philofophical  rea- 
der •  who  if  he  find  fomething  to 
commend,  will,  I  fear,  meet  with 
rnqre  than  I  could  wifh,  which  may 

no 
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hot  receive  his  entire  affent,  and  ap- 
probation. But  the  novelty,  and  dif- 
ficulty, of  my  fubjecl,  will,  I  allow 
myfelf  to  believe,  plead  powerfully 
in  my  favour  ;  and  contribute  to  fe- 
cure  to  me  the  defirable  eneourage- 
ment  of  the  good  opinion  of  the 
public. 


Leicester,  May  83 
1786. 
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Of  the  Appearances   on  Dissection-, 

Y\  ISSECTIONS  of  bodies  after 
JL/  death,  with  a  view  to  difcover  the  real 
feats,  immediate  caufes,  and  internal  effe&s 
of  difeafes,  although  they  too  often  throw 
much  lefs  light  on  thefe  matters  than  is  wifh- 
ed  for  by  the  curious  inveftigator,  or  the  hu- 
mane phyfician,  are  yet  of  no  inconfiderable 
afiiftance  towards  the  improvement  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  nature,  and  cure,  of  the 
many  dreadful  maladies  which  afflict,  our 
feelings,  and  deftroy  our  frame  :  and  it  is 
much  to  be  lamented  that  the  neceffary,  and 
inherent  imperfections,  of  this  mode  of  invef- 
tigating  the  caufes  of  difeafes,  mould  be  not 
a  little  increafed  by  the  frequent  inattention, 
and  inaccuracy,  of  tliofe  who  have  differed, 
and  de  fen  bed  the  appearances  of  morbid  bo- 
dies :  for  not  only  are  we  liable  to  err  111 

Vol.  II.  B  ™*nY 
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many  cafes,  even  where  we  carefully  examine 
the  appearances  after  death,  with  our  own 
eyes,  or  have  a  full,  and  diftin&,  relation  of 
them  from  other  capable,  and  accurate  ob- 
fervers  ;  and  to  miftake  caufes  for  efFeas, 
and  efFeds  for  caufes ;  but,  to  increafe  our 
difficulties,  and  multiply  the  fources  of  error, 
of  the  hiftories  of  difeafes  which  we  meet  with 
in  the  writings  of  phyficians,  very  few  are 
pure,  and  complete  in  all  their  parts;  and 
too  many  are  miferably  inaccurate,  redun- 
dant, or  deficient,  in  a  variety  of  refpeds. 
And  in  fcarcely  any  inftance  are  they  lefs  de- 
•cifive,  either  in  confequence  of  the  obfeurity 
of  the  fubjed,  or  of  the  prejudices,  and  inat- 
tention, of  the  writers,  than  in  thofe  which 
relate  to  the  diforder  which  is  the  objetf:  of 
our  prefent  confideration.    Even  the  hiftories 
of  the  great,  and  accurate,  Morgagni,  are, 
on  this  head,  exceedingly  loofe,  and  imper- 
fea  •  for,  however  cxaft  the  defcnption  of 
the  appearances  of  the  brain,  that  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  abdomen,  as  well  asthehiftory 
of  the  difeafe,  is,  in  almoft  every  mftance, 
either  greatly  defeaive,  or  entirely  wantmg  : 


on 
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 what  then  could  be  expe&ed  from  the- 

indifcriminate  collections  of  the  laborious, 

but  lefs  Judicious,  Bonetus?  For  want, 

however,  of  better  materials,  I  muft  content 
myfelf  with  giving  little  more  than  a  fynop- 
tic  view  of  the  more  important  fads  contain- 
ed in  their  relations. 

I.    According  to  Bonetus* 

The  appearances  00  diffe&ion  of  the 
bodies  of  fuch  perfons  as,  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  term,  had  been  efteemed 
maniacal,  were,  according  to Bonetus,* 
as  follows :  

The  contents  of  the  skull  were 
fometimes  found  fo  turgid,  on  taking  off  the 
upper  part  of  it,  as  immediately  to  expand, 
and  not  to  admit  of  being  again  comprefled 
into  their  former  dimenfions,  and  contained, 

B  z  ^ 


*  Vide  Boneti  Sepulchret.  Lib.  I.  Seft.  viii.  de  Mania  £sf 
Raiiefeu  Hydrophobia.— -Et  Se&.ix.  de  Melancholia  &  AffeBione 
Hypecbondriaca  ;  cum  additamentis.  Tom.  1-  p.  205—253. 
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as  before,  within  the  limits  of  the  fkull.  (t) 

The  sutures  were  found,  obliterated  ; 
the  dura  mater  adhering  to  the  fkull  in 
feveral  places  (2)  inhnuating  itfelf  into  the 
Sutures,  and  retaining  the  traces  of  them 
when  the  upper  hemifphere  of  the  Ikull  was 

torn  away.  (1) 

J    K  '  The 

(0  This  was  the  appearance  on  opening  the  fevlll  of  a  hoy  of 
five  years  of  age,  whof  with  a  moderate  feve.  and  a  pain  m  the 
he^  was  quite  phrenitic,  and  died  after  tour  days  dhttfi.  Obf. 
2.  p.  ,208—9. 

u\  This  was  obferved  in  dinging  the  body  of  a  gentleman, 
who  in  his  youth  had  been  conspicuous  for  his  excellent  endow- 
mcnt3  bothoyf  b,dy  and  mind  ;  but  becommg  mfivne   from  fom 
unknown  caulc,  was  at  length  fo  Violently  ^^^V 
kept  chained  in  pri'ibn  for  thirty  years  ;  and  <^^gt> 
lime,  his  owndung,  or  any  kind  of  nafhnet .  For  the  I  k  fagjh 
however,  of  his  life,  his  fury  was  fo  much  abated,  m  the-intenals 
of  Ae  full  moon,  that  he  was  no  way  difpoied  to  burr  any  body, 
and  was  fuffcred  'to.  go  at  large  within  the  area  of  the  pnfon  ;  and, 
though  he  ffill  eat  whatever  came  m  his  way,  be -.btdto  u*fl* 
remaining  fenfe,  that  he  could  f.unetimes  recollect  part  events 
would    nfwer  'to  queftions  which  were  put  to  tan,  and could 
read  very  well  the  French  or  Italian,  as  well  as  his  native  lan- 
K "  "For  two  years  before  his  death  he  was  exceffivdy  cof- 
Sve?  having  a  ftool,  at  firlt,  only  once  m  about  a  week  .  »nd 
the  interval!  by  decrees,  increafing  to  four,  five,  ten,  twelve, 
nd  even  fifteen"  weeks  ;  'fo  that  his  belly  became  « 
Utffldus  fize:  yet  during  all  this  time  he  had  a 
fie  had  once  a  fppntaneous  difcharge  of  fo  vaft  a  quantity  « « 


on     DISSECTION.  5 

T  h  £  vessels  which  run  along  the  du- 
ra MATER  were  found  turgid  with  black 
blood  (i)  and  fometimes  fo  dilated  as  to  ap- 
pear varicous.  (3)  This  membrane  has  alfo 
been  obffirved    to  be  marked  with  black 

fpots  ; 

erement,  which  had  been  long  cofefeg,  that  his  ^Uy  became 

he  languiflied,  and  expired. 

1  -„w.„/^.<:  there  was  water  in  the  cellular 

ST*5?  e  nr  V  f  IS  tL  remaining  fpace,  the  latter  bemg 
"adv  d  leaded!  and  the  /fo^r  to.  the  immenfe  fize  of  mote 
S  n  n,  e l  cir  umference.  The  >T A,  when  opened,^- 
uted  the  nofes  of  all  prefent  with  an  exceffively  ac.d  ftench.  The 
mtiZ  fPvinklePd  with  innumerable  glands  ot  about ■  ;  fize 
of  ue  The  V«i  wa.  fmall,  and  when  cut  open  and  preffed 
fefingerf  byTS 

«C5  ^thX  o^i^s  ei  of,  ^ 
refemblingavemousfack;  the  others  all  transparent,  and  filled 
wIS 1  taSm  fome  of  them  about  the  fize 

finall  walnuts.  The  remaining  appearances,  ot  mo.e  ,mmc  . 

diate  .onfequence,,  are  related  m  the  text.  Obf.  u  ot  the 

Additamcnta.  p.  245 — 7. 


(0  In  the  diffeaion  of  many  bodies  of  maniacs,  who  had  been 

originally  melancholy  ;  as  oblerved  by  Ballonius.  VbJ.. 

*6.  p.  209. 
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fpots  ;  (4)— and  has  fometimes  appeared,  by 
places,  quite  corrupted,  or  purulent.  (5)—  1 
The  sinuses  have,  alfo,  been  found  vaftly 
diftended  with  blood.  (1) 

The  pi  a  mater  has  likewife,  had  its 
blood  vessels  more  or  lefs  enlarged,  and  1 
dilated  with  black  blood  ;  (1)  and  has  fome- 
times clofely  adhered  to  the  dura  mater,  and 
forgot  to  infinuate  itfelf,  as  it  ought  to  do, 
into  the  numerous  convolutions  of  the  brain. 

Water  has  alfo  been  met  with,  and 
even  in  a  large  quantity,  in  the  ventricles,  (1) 
and  other  parts  of  the  brain.  (2) 

The    plexus    choroides   has  been 
found  very  large,  fpreading  quite  over  the  in- 
fide  of  each  ventricle,  compofed  of  many  ve- 
ry 


(4)  An  obfervation  of  PlaterUs,  who  fays,  that  fuch  a  fpot 
ha»  been  found  on  diiTeaion  to  have  been  the  caufe  of  mama.—- 
Obf.  3.  p.  209. 

(5)  An  obfervation  of  thefamf  wriWt  and  to  the  fame  pur* 


\ 
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rv  confiderable  branches  of  blood  veffels  from 
the  carotids  ;  and  covered  all  over  with  livid 
veficles,  or  hydatids,  like  peas,  which,  when 
broken,  poured  out  a  gelatinous  livid  ferum  : 
from  the  plexus  four  large  veins,  filled  with 
fluid  blood,  have  been  obferved  to  proceed 
from  the  bafe  of  the  pineal  gland  %  but,  in 
this  cafe,  none  of  thofc  veffels  from  the  me- 
dullary fubftance  of  the  brain,  which  are  u- 
fually  faid  to  be  inferted  in  that  gland,  could 
any  where  be  found.  (2) 

The  pituitary  gland,  in  one  in- 
ftance,  diffolved  into  water  on  being  touched. 

w 

The  pineal  gland  was  in  the  fame 
fubiea  found  more  folid  than  ufual  ;  and  fo 
befprinkled  with  innumerable  minute  blood 
veffels,  as  to  appear  perfectly  red.  (2) 

And  the  rete  mirajule  was  quite 
obliterated.  (2) 

The    septum  lucidum  appeared,  m 

the 
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the  fame  cliffedion,  befprinkled  with,  bloody 
fpots  :  (2)  and,  in  mother,  the  corpus 
CALLOSUM,  particularly  when  p relied  with 
the  fingers,  had  a  iimilar  appearance.  (1) 

The  substance  of  the  brain  has 
been  found  marked  with  a  black  fpot  :  (4) — 
fometimes  with  an  infinite  number  of  bloocr 

fpots  ;  and  efpecially  on  preffing  it  :  (1)  

and,  in  one  cafe,  it  was  obferved  to  be  very 
dry,  hard,  friable  on  the  furfaceb  and  every 
where  tinged  with  a  yellow  colour^  to  about 
the  breadth  of  a  finger  below  the  furface.  (6) 

,It  has,  likewife,  been  faid  that  worms 
have  been  found  in  the  brain  ;  (7)  and  there 

feems 

(6)  This  patient  was  at  firfr.  affecled  with  deep  melancholy,  in 
confequence  of  misfortune  ;  was  in  a  few  days  after  feized  with 
an  acute  fever,  without  delirium,  which  left  him  in  a  irate  of 
idietifm  ;   at  length  he  became  quite  furious  ;  and  about  the  e«d 

of  the  fourth  year,  died  an  idiot.  Obf.  i.  p.  205. — See  the 

Cafe  at  large  in  Lib.  i.  .§  4.  Obf.  5.  Tom.  1.  p.  179. 

(7)  Obf,  5.  §  1.  2.  3.  The  cafe  mentioned  in  the  fecond 

fecYion,  is  borrowed  from  Fernelius  ;  and  as  the  patient, 
who  was  a  feldier,  is  faid  to  have  long  had  a  foul  difcharge  from 
the  noftrils,  the  worms  were  probably  introduced  that  way,'  and 

found 


on 
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Teems  to  be  no  reafon  to  doubt  that  they  have 
been  evacuated  from  the  nojirih  (3)  of  mani- 
acal patients. 


found  in  the  frontal  fiaufes ;  or  if"  they  were  a&ually  met  with  in. 
the  cavity  of  the  Cranium,  they  can  only  be  fuppofed  to  have 
penetrated  lb  tar,  in  confequence  of  the  bone  being  carious. 
Fernelius  fays  the  patient  died  in  about  20  days.  Patho- 
logy Lib.  5.  cap.  7-  Mcdicin.  Univcrf.  Tom.  2.  p.  96.-—— 
See  fome  valuable  obfervations  on  the  fubject  of  worms,  idly 
fuppofed  to  be  generated  in  the  brain,  in  the  accurate,  and  judi- 
cious Morgagni's  firil  epiftle  de  Scdiha' '  £ff  Caufis  Morborumy 

n.  8.  9.  Opcriim,  Tom.  3.  p.  67.  Sauvages  has  a  fpecies 

of maniacal  lafanity  which  he  terms  Mania  ab  Hanicrania  and 
mentions  two  infbmces  in  which  it  had  been  produced  by  worms 
in  the  frontal  finufes  :  one  from  Schneider  de  ojje  cribrifonni, 
p.  440,  of  a  peafant  who  was  cured  by  the  evacuation  of  a  hairy 
caterpillar  by  the  nofh  ils  ;  and  the  other  from  the  Ephemerides 
Nat ura  Ctirioforum,  Decad.  r.  Anno  4.  Obf.  37,  where  An- 
tonius  de  Pozzio  relates  the  hilloiy  of  another  peafant  who 
was  maniacal  for  fix  months  after  deeping  under  a  tree,  and  was  at 
length  cured  by  the  ufe  of  fnufFas  a  fternutatory,  which  brought 
away,  in  like  manner,  a  long,  hairy,  caterpiller.  He  adds  the 
cafe  of  another  maniac,  of  this  fort,  who  threw  himfelf  out  of  a 
window,  and  fractured  hisfkull  ;  and  was  happily  freed  from  his 
diforder  by  the  difcharge  of  a  large  quantity  of  purulent  matter, 

Which  flowed  as  he  fuppofes,  from  the  frontal  finufes.  No- 

folog.  Method.  Clafs  viii.  Gen.  20.  Spec.  3.  Tom.  3.  Part.  1. 
P.  405. 

(8)  This,  as  I  have  juft  obferved  in  the  preceeding  note,  was 
probably  the  cafe  of  the  foldier  whofe  hiftory  is  extracted  from 
the  Pathology  of  Fernelius.    Several  hiitories  of  this  fort 

might 
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I  n  the  bodies  of  fuch  as  have  been  afflict- 
ed with  melancholy,  the  following  appear- 
ances have  been  obferved  after  death  :  

The  blood  vessels  have  been  unufu- 
ally  large,  and  diftended  with  florid,  with 
black,  and  fometimes  with  concreted  hlood, 
in  the  dura  mater  (i)  (5),  m  the  pia 
mater  (1)  (5),  and  on  the  surface  of 

the  brain  (1)  (7)  :  the  pia  mater,  on  the 

right  fide,  has  not  only  had  its  veins  turgid 
with  black  concreted  blood,  but  has  itfelf 
-been  quite  black  (6)  :— this  membrane  has 
alio  been  much  thickened,  and  has  neglected 
to  iimnuate  itfelf,  as  ufual,  between  the 
convolutions    of  the  brain  (5)  -famous 

matter, 

might  be  quoted.  I  (hall  only  mention  one,  estra&ed  by  Do- 
L^us  from  the  German  Ephemerides,  Ann.  Ill,  of  a  pcafant, 
who,  after  Jlceping  under  a  tree,  was  maniacal  for  half  a  ye&ir  \ 
when,  on  taking  an  ounce  offnuff,  which  excited  a  violent  J need- 
ing, he  difcharged  from  the  nofe  a  long,  black,  hairy,  maggot, 

and perfectly  recovered  his  fenfes.  Vide  DoL/El  Entyclopced. 

Median,  tbeoret.  Pratt.  Lib.  u  cap.  4.  §  11.  p.  44. 


it.)  In  a  man  who  had  obfeure  fever,  was//™',  thirfiy, 
*  comatous, 
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matter,  and  water,  have  floated  on  the  fur- 
face  o'f  the  brain  (5),  and  the  brain  itfelf  has 

been  eroded  (7).  Alfo,  fanious,  mucous,. 

and  purulent  matter  (7)  (8),  and  large 
quantities  of  water  (1)  (5),  have  been  found 
in  the  lateral  ventricles  :  the  fur- 
face  of  the  lateral  ventricles  has  been  lined 
with  a  yellow,  or  rather  rufty  mucus,  re- 
fembling,  in  appearance,  the  fediment  which 
lines  the  refervoirs  of  chalybeate  waters  ;  the 
plexus  choroides,  and  the  third  ven- 
tricle, covered  with  the  fame  rufty  mu- 
cus;  but  the  fowth  ventricle  quite  free 
from  it  (5). 

The 


comatous,  fomewtvat  lethargic,  had a  violent  pain  hi  bis  bead,  and 
at  length  died.  Sect.  IX.  Ohf.  1.  p.  221. 

(2.)    In  a  man,   who  died  melancholy.  Ohf.  41.  p, 

241. 


(3.)  As  in  the  cafe  of  Casimir,  Marquis  «/BRANDEPr« 
surgh,  in  confequence  of  much  grief,  and  watching.  ■  Ohf. 
$•  %  *•  P'«  3^3'  1     ■■  ■■■  And 
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The  heart  has  been  perfectly  dry 
(16)  (2),{hnvelled,  and  refembling  a  roafted 
pear  (3)  :  the  blood  fo  dried  up  that  a  very 
expert  furgeon,  who  opened  the  body,  was 
unable  to  diffe^  the  heart  properly,  or  to 
trace  any  of  its  veffels  (41)  :  it  has  been  im- 
menfety  large,  and  of  a  pale  lead  colour 
(2 1 J  :  and  it  has  been  furrounded  with  a  great 
quantity  of  fat  (33). 

The  heart,  on  being  opened  *  has  been 
obferved  to  pour  out  a  large  quantity  of  black 
gore  (7)  :  —there  has  been  found  in  the  right 

ventricle, 


And,  alfo,  in  that  of  a  lady  who,  being  in  a  deep  melancholy, 
hanged  herfelf  ;  and  whofe  heart,  on  dilution,  was  found  to  be 

dry,  and  without  a  drop  of  blood  in  its  ventricles.  Ohf.  5.  § 

2.  p.  223. 

(4.)  In  a  woman,  who  had  been  afflifted  with  hypochondri- 
acal melancholy.  Oy.  4.  p.  222.  and  Obf.  12.  p.  226. 

(5.)  It  appears  to  have  been  florid  in  the  cafe  of  a  woman, 
who,  after  having  long  been  fubjeft  to  a  violent  bcadacb,  had  an 
apoplectic  fit,  which  left  a  palfy  of  the. right  fide,  and  an  imbeci- 
lity of  the  underftanding,  which  terminated,  about  five  months 
afterwards,  in  fo  violent  a  degree  of  timid  Infanity  as  urged  her 
three  times  to  make  an  attempt  upon  her  own  life.  The  delirium 
ufually  began  at  day  break,  and  continued  till  evening,  when  it 

abated. 
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ventricle  (8),  and  like  wife  in  the  left  ( \)> 
a  concreted  fubftance  fuppofed  to  be  a  portion 

of  the  atrabilious  hurhour  :  a  large  veficle 

has  been  found  adhering  to  the  right  ventri- 
cle, containing    black  blood  (g):   two 

pounds  of  a  black,  glandular,  flefh,  has  been 
obferved  in  the  left  ventricle  ;  the  heart,  like 
the  gravid  uterus,  being  diftended,  to  adapt 
itfelf  to  the  magnitude  of  its  contents  (10)  : 

 a  thin,  red,  and  fetid  fluid  has  been  found 

hi  tl  e   left  ventricle  ( 1 1 )  :   black  blood 

in  the  cavity  of  the  heart  {13^  *•   the  ven- 
tricles, 


ab.ited.    Between  two  and  three  years  afterward,  ihe  died  of  a 

pleurify.  Oty'.    2.   p.  221.-  See  the  fame  cafe,  at 

large,  and  the  appearances  on  difleclion  more  fully,  and  perfect- 
ly,  related,  in  the  Section  on  the  Apoplexy  y  p.  1 1 1 .  Obf.  40. 

(6.)  In  the  difTeclion  of  a  young  man,  who  was  melancholy  y 
and  epileptic.  Obf.  3.  p.  222. 

(7.)  In  a  man  of  thirty  years  of  age,  who  was  feized,  in  the 
fpring,  with  ?nelancboh>  ;  became  inactive,  dejected,  was  con- 
tinually fishing,  and  wifhed  for  nothing  but  death.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  diforder,  his  head  was  unufually  inclined  to  the 
left  fide;  and  he  had  a  little  before  been  troubled  with  the  night- 
mare, and  with  terrors  in  the  night.  He  died  convulfed  in  the 
beginn:ng  of  July  following  Obf.  31,  p,  23  2, 
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tricles,  inftead  of  blood,  full  of  a  vitreous  pi- 

tuita  (iz):  both  the  ventricles  full  of 

thick  blood,  intenfely  black  like  ink  an 
abfcefs,  of  the  lize  of  an  egg,  near  the  left 

auricle  (13)1  nothing  but  black  bile  in 

the  ventricles  of  the  heart,  in  the  fpleen,  and 
in  the  whole  vafcular  fyftem  fH)1:—- 

—  A  large  aneurism  of  the  Aorta  (15). 

On  opening  the  pericardium,   it  has 

been  obferved  to  contain  ferum  (13);   

plentv  of  citron  coloured  water  ( 16J  :  

its  moifture,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been 

found  dried  up  ( 3) ;   and  confumed  (2)  : 

,  and  the  pericardium  every  where  adhering, 

to  the  heart  (17 J. 

1   H  E 

( 8  )  This  was  obferved  in  a  man,  of  forty  years  of  age,  of  a 
Jancholy  habit,  who  had  bee.  exceedingly  tormented  vvith  the 
hypochondriacal  diforder  for  fome  years,  and  had  efpeaally  com- 
plained of  a  pain  in  the  left  hypochondre   Ob/,  p.  p.  "7  . 

and  Obf.  25,  p.  23?.-  See  the  cafe  at  hnSth'   Llb'  ^ 

Scft.  v.  Obf,  2  j.  p.  660. 

(q  )  In  a  filent  melancholy  man,  who  ftumned  fociety,  tni 
died  of  an  inflammation  of  the  liver.  Obf.  9.  p.  226. 


(:  a.)  In  a  gentleman  who  became  very  melancholy  before 
his  death.— Obf  13,  p.  *afi» 
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The  spleen  has  been  fo  large  (8),  — 
as  to  weigh  four  pounds  \  —  and  fo 
jmall  (19)  (20)  (40  J»  as  fcarcely  to  weigh  an 
ounce  (21)  ;  and  it  has  likewife  been  want- 
ing (22)  :   the  colour  of  its  furface  has 

been  either  wholly  livid  (%)  (21),  or  of  the 
colour  of  lead  ;  or  it  has  only  been  partially 

livid   (y),  or  black  (23)-:  it    has  been 

hard  (18) ;  fcirrhous  (24)  (25)  ;  with  an  un- 
natural 


(11.)    In  a  man,  who  had  been  troubled  for  three  years  with 

hypochondriacal  melancholy.-  Obf.  14.  p.  226.  AlfoBook 

2.  Sea.  10.  Obf  5.  p.  864. 

(12.)  In  a  youth,  who  had  been  long  afflicted  with  mslan- 
chcly.  Obf.  10.  p.  226. 

(13.)  In  a  boy  of  three  years  of  age,  who  had  palled  his 
fhort  life  in  much  pain,  diftrels,  and  groaning ;  and  at  length 
died  fuddenly.  Obf.  6.  p.  223.  and  Obf  n.  p.  226. 

(14.)  In  a  gentleman,  who  had  long  been  troubled  with  an. 
hypochondriacal  affcclion,  from  a  fuppofed  difeafe  of  the  fpleen ; 
and  who,  though  he  had  the  fingular  firmnefs  of  mind,  to  dif- 
guife  his  melancholy,  and  to  be  quite  lively,  and  jocofe,  among 
his  companions,  was  obliged  to  give  it  vent  in  private,  and  a- 
mong  his  intimate  friends.  Obf.  7.  §  2.  p.  223. 

(15.)  In  a  man,  of  an  atrabilious  temperament,  who  had 
been  much  diftrefTed  in  mind,  and  had  experienced  a  variety  of 
fymptomJ  of  hypochondriacal  melancholy.— —Obf  38.  p.  138, 


t 
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natural  fcirrhous  appendage  of  about  the  fi2e 
of  a  pigeon's  egg  (25);  and  it  has,  on  the 
other  hand,  been  uncommonly  foft,  tender, 

and  flabby  ,8):   the  internal  fubftance, 

or  parenchyma,  has,  on  taking  off*  its  mem- 
branous integument,  been  in  fo  diflblved,  and 
fluid,  a  ftate,  as  to  run  out,  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  thick,  black,  putrid  jelly  (26)  ; 
and  has  fometimes  been  thought  to  be  nothing 
but  black  bile  (14)  :   on  its  convex  fur- 
face 

(16.)  In  one  who  had  been  melancholy,  had  been  varioufly 
tempted,  had  ineffectually  ftabbed  him.felf,  was  afterward  tehed 
with  violent  vomiting,  and  expired.  Obf.  8.  p.  224. 

(17.)    In  a  woman,  who  had  pafled  the  laft  years  of  her  lire 

in  a  ftate  of  the  mod  dijlrefsful  melancholy  Obf-.  15.  p.  216. 

— Obf.  6.  p>  880. 

(18.)    In  a  man,  who  had  long  been  hypochondriacal.    ■  • 

Obf.  2,3.  p.  229,  See  a  fimilar  cafe  of  a  man  vvho  died  of 

the  morbus  niger,  and  vvhofe  fpleen,  which  was  foft,  weighed 

four  pounds,  &c  — Bartholini  Hif.  Anat.  Rar.  Cent. 

i.  Hut.  80.  p.  115. 

(19.  In  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  III.  who  had  a  variety  of 
hypochondriacal  fymptoms. ;  and  feems  to  have  died  of  what  is 

termed  by  Hippocrates  the  morbus  nlgcr.  Obf.  34.  p. 

236.  See  the  cafe  related  at  length,  Lib,  3.  Seel.  8.  Obf. 

47.  Tom.  2.  p.  in.  See  a  caie  of  the  morbus  niger, 

with  oMer.rations  upon  it,  in  Simsoni  de  Rc  Medico,  Differ  tat. 
qiiatuor.  p.  149, 


on 
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face  have  been  varicous  veins,  likewife  dif- 
tended  with  black  blood ;  (23)  as  have  been 
nlfo  the  veins  of  the  neighbouring  parts  (8). 

 It  is,  however,   very  commonly  found 

free  from  difeafe  (27). 

The  liver  has  been  found  both  unufu* 
ally  large  (21)  (25),   and  unufually  fmall 

\( 28)  :  it  has  been  either  florid  (24)  (25)+ 

livid  ( y),  black  in  various  degrees  (28 ^(29), 

1  or  of  a  pale  lead-colour  (21 )  :  it  has  been 

•  either  wholly,  or  in  part  fcirrhous  (ig)  (2%), 
icedematous  (29J,  and  full  of  fiflbres  (2$)  % 
;and  its  convex  part  has  been  covered  with  hy- 
idatids  (21). 

The 

(20.)  In  a  family,  fubjeS  to  hypochondriacal  melancholy  fe^ 
jTeral  ofwhomd^diudclenly  ;  bur,  On  difieaion,  no  caufe  could 
!  be  ddcovcred  for  their  fudden  death,  unlefs  it  might  be  attributed 
Uo  the  fmallnefs  of  their  fpleens.—  Obf.  28.  §  2.  p.  2^lt 

(2  r.)    In  a  gentleman  of  an  atrabilious  temperament,  Who  had 
been  troubled  from  Ins  yotith.  with  f^ocbondrialal  kl*nc6%, 
mith  winch,  when  he  d.ed,  he  had  ftruggled  for  more  than 
.twenty  years  ;  and  had  been  perpetually  Wed  wnh  £ar" 
cdejeftion,  and  puullammity  :  though  in  his  youth  he  had  been  of 

a 
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The  omentum  has,  on  feveral  occafi- 
oiJ,  been  found  difeafed.— It  has  been  re- 
markably thick,  large,  and  fcirrhous  <  30  1: 
_it  has  not  only  been  fcirrhous,  but  to 
large  as  to  occupy  the  whole  epigafinc  regi- 
on, has  been  four  fingers  breadth  in  thick* 
nefs,  and,    in  colour,   has    refembled  the 
fpleen  (31):  —it  has  been  loaded  with  three 
large  excrefcences,  fuppofed  by  the  patient, 
when  alive,  to  have  been  the  heads  of  three 
living  frogs,   which  (he  imagined  me  had 
fwallowed,  but  which  were  found  upon  ex- 
amination 

u  i.  lUiturion  as  he  advanced  in  life.he  became  of  a  cold 
"  P  nsTpe So"  the  ferous  ft*  <*  his  blood,  from  the  pa  1c, 

^  ^  2£»  Srfj£  wi*  a'  *L  dedux.on 

;Veeklis  h  ad    vt  L,  filing  upon  his  tneail,  produced  loch 
fT*    Uv  of  b re  thine,  that  he  was  frequently  in  dange?  or  Cuf- 
%  df "    y  t  h  s  ace ?  nd  blooa  taken  from  his  arm,  when  he 
S  we£fe,  -d  lead,  colour;  ib  w  ere  *us  nfcetf 

Ifter  death.  Obf,  ,8.  p.  ,30. 

fa    In  a  mamed  woman,  whole  ft)?  was  tinged  of^a  black 
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ami  nation  to  be  id  u rated,  and  fcinhous,. 
glands  of  the  omentum  ;  and  a  fchirrous  tu- 
mour of  the  omentum  itfelf,  which  weighed 

two  pounds  and  a  half  (32).  Its  colour  has 

been  ibmetimes  red  (30;,    fometimes  livid; 

and  ibmetimes  black  (42J  The  veffels 

have  been  turgid  with  black  blood  (42),  

it  has  adhered  in  feveral  places  to  the  perito- 
neum (42J  :  -and  has  been  found  tender 

(42),  lacerated  (42),  deftitute  of  fat  (42), 
and  exceedingly  fetid,  and  putrid  (28)  (42). 

The  mesentery  has  been  fcirrhous^ 
and,  as  it  were,  ftony,  and  its  veffels  turgid 

with 

colour  ;  who  had  a  perpetual  melancholy,  without  fever ;  and 
whole  diforder  had  been  attributed  by  her  phyhcians  to  an  obiti- 
nate  obnntaion  of  the  spleen,  and  ™™^xy---—VbJ.  22 

p.  229.  See  the  cafe  at  large,  Lib.  ill.  Sett.  XV111. 

Obf.  30.  Tom.  i.  p.  332. 

(23.)  In  a  gentleman,  who  had  been  affected  with  fymptoms. 
of  melancholy.  Obf.  27.  p.  230. 

(2+.)    In  a  gentleman,  who  had  been  frequently  troubled 
with  hypochondriacal,  and  nephritic  fymptoms.— Obf.  24. 
229. 

D  2 
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with  black  ferous  blood  (33)  :  it  has  been 

every  where  replete  with  a  black  fluid  (2$)  : 
— ~a  collection  of  fetid,  purulent,  matter, 
has  been  met  with  between  its  two  coats, 
which  has  occupied  the  greateft  part  of  the 
lower  belly,  and  has  even  contaminated  the, 
liver  :  • — it  has  been  every  where  over- 
fpread  with  black  varices  (28)  :  -it  has  ap- 
peared as  if  fphacelated  (35):  and  its 

glands  have    been  enlarged,  indurated,  and 

Scirrhous  (35)' 

The  mesenteric  vessels  have  been 

turgid  with  black  foul  blood  ( 25)  ;  with 

black 

(25.)  In  a  lady,  who  had  beenufually  troubled  with  hypo- 
chonh'acal  complaints;  and  a  tendon  in  the  region  of  the  fpleen, 
every  year  about  the  time  of  the  folftices,  and  equinoxes. — — 
Ohf.  26.  p.  230. 

(25.)  In  a  man  who  was  mclancboh,  and  hanged  himfelf. — 
Of.  29*  p.  231. 

(27.)      Ohf   21,   §    I,  2,  3.  p.  2-27. 

(28.)    In  a  prince,  of  a  very  difeafed  habit  of  body,  of  a  ?nt~ 

lancholy  Jfjofition,  and  of  remarkable  taciturnity.  Obf.  46. 

p,  242. 
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black  blood,  and  the  veins  varicous  (36)  :  — 
the  gastroepiploic  vessels  (8),  and 
the  confines  of  the  vena  portarum,  have  been 
in  like  manner  affeded  :  —The  parts  to 
which  the  coeliac,  and me/enteric,  arteries, 
andw/'»J,  are  diftributed,  have  been  in  an  in- 
flammatory Hate  fyf)'i  —  and  the  vas 
breve  has  been  obftru&ed  (i())> 

The  intestines  have  been  inflated 
with  wind  (7)  (33  V -have  been  livid,  black, 
and  fphacelated  (38)  :  — in  fome  parts  full 

of 


(39.)  A  nobleman,  having  experienced  "rear.  loflei,  and  being 
overcome  with  griet  and  dilhefs,  became  melancholy,  was  perpe- 
tually forrowful,  penfive,  and  fighing,  contracted  an  exceffive 
paifimony,  and  a  dread  of  fpirits,  and  apparitions.  He  continued 
in  this  unhappy  ftate  tor  about  twenty  years  ;  declined,  and  di- 
ed. Obf.  32.  p.  234. 

(30.)  In  a  gentleman  of  an  aduft,  and  melancholy  tempera- 
m°nt,  who  had  been  troubled  with  obftinate  vomiting,  and  fre- 
quent eructations.  Obf.  17.  p.  227. 

(31.)  In  a  man  of  a  very  melancholy  temperament.—— Obf. 
39.  p.  239. 

(32.)  In  a  woman,  who,  after  drinking  water  from  the 
fpout  of  a  running  fpring,  faw,  alter  fhe  had  finilhed  drinking, 
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of  concreted,  feculent,  and  very  black  blood, 
like  pitch,  exa&ly  refembling  what  the  pati- 
ent had  vomited  when  alive  (19)  (38)  : 
their  veins  have  been  replete  with  thick,  black 
blood,  and  have  appeared  diftended,  and  ya- 

ricous  (36)  (38)  :  and   fometimes  they 

have  been  almoft  deftitute  of  moifture  (25). 

The  stomach  has  likewife  been  inucfi 
diftended  with  wind  (33)  :  -  it  has  been  in 

fome  parts  livid  (30)  :  its  coats  have  been 

either 


the  foot  of  a  frog  flicking  m  the  pipe,  was  perfuaded  that  (he  had 
fwallowed  fome  living  frogs,  could  perceive  them  move  about 

and  hear  them  croak  within  her.— Ob/.  40.  p.  240  -—A 

iimilar  cafe  is  related,  a  few  pages  before,  in  which  an  imaginary 
frog  was  found,  on  diffeftion,  to  be  a  fchirrous  tumour,  of  the 
fizcof  a  hen's  egg,  near  the  pylorus.  Ob/.  35.  p.  236. 

In  a  cafe  of  hypochondriacal  In/unity,  in  a  gentleman, 
minutely  related,  of  feveral  years  ftanding,  accompanied  with 
heat,  diftenfion,  lancinating  pains  in  the  hypochondres,  anxiety 
about  his  diforder,  and  at  length  a  filent  melancholy,  trom  a 
fcirrhous  of  the  pylorus  and  omentum.  Ob/.  33.  p.  234. 

(34.)  In  a  gentleman,  who  had  been  exceedingly  "tem- 
perate, was  fcized  with  a  nauiea,  vomiting,  dejc8ion,  and  other 
hypochondriacal  fymptoms  ;  with  a  pain,  and  tumour,  m  the  low- 
er belly,  which  gradually  increafed  ;  and  died  quite  emaciated  m. 
about  feveu  months.  Ob/,  37.  p.  237. 
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either  wholly,  or  in  part,  exceedingly  thin, 

like  paper  (19)  (30)  (33)  •  *  has  contahl- 

cd  a  large  quantity  of  dark  coloured  ( 1  oJ,  or 
of  black  matter  (28)  ;  in  one  cafe  as  black  as 
ink  (33),  and,  as  was  evident  from  its  fetid 

fmell,  quite  in  a  putrid  ftate  (33).  The 

ftomach,  as  well  as  the  inteftines,  has  fome- 
times  been  found  almoft  deftitute  of  moifture 

fop! 

The  pylorus   has  been  difcovered  to 

have 


(35.)    In  hypochondriacs.  Obf.  16.  p.  226. 

(36.)    In  flatulent  melancholy.  Obf  42.  p.  241-. 

See  Obf.  44,  45.  p.  242. 

(37.)  According  to  the  obfervations  of  Spigelius  ;  who 
fuppoies  the  caufe  of  melancholy  to  be  an  inflammation  feated  in 
thofe  parts,  from  the  heat  and  pulfation  frequently  reh  there  by 
the  patient,  and  the  inflammatory  ftate  in  which  he  ortenobferv- 
ed  them  on  diflecYion.  Obf.  31.  p.  231. 

(38.)    In  a  cafe  of  the  morbus  nlger.  Obf.  43.  p.  241. 

-See  another  of  a  fomewhat  fimilar  nature,  in  Obf  47. 


p.  242. 


(39.)    In  an  hypochondriacal  nobleman,  who  always  vomited 
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have  been  inflamed  (35)  ;  fcirrhous  (39/  ; 

and,  in  one  cafe,  not  oily  fcirrhous,  but  its 
pafTage  fo  clofely  contracted,  as  fcarcely  to 
admit  a  quill  to  be  thruft  through  it  (33). 

The  pancreas  has  been  large,  black* 

and  hard  (19)  (281.  The  kidneys  have 

been  very  large  ;  as  big  as  a  child's  head  '28 ) ; 
full  of  ftones  ;  gangrenous  ;  and  otherwife 

arFe&ed.  The  capsulje  atrabjlia- 

rim  have  been  large,  and  of  an  unufual 
ftrufhire  (40). — —A  large  abfcefs  has  been 

obferved.  near  the  psoas  muscle  (28}  — 

The  lungs,  and  neighbouring  parts,  have 
been  varioufly  difeafed  (7)   (8;  (21)  (28) 

(29)- 

II.  According 

up  his  food,  and  with  it  a  certain  black  matter.— —O^/*.  18.  p. 
327. 

(40.)    In  a  man  who  had  been  melancholy. — Obf.  36.  p.  237. 

(41.)  In  a  certain  fubjeiSt,  the  blood  of  which  is  faid  to  have 
been  exiiccated  by  the  melancholy  humour. — Obf.  7.  p.  223.  §  t. 

(42.)  In  the  body  of  a  man,  who  had  .been  hypochondriacal 
and  icorbutic.  Obf.  20.  p.  327, 
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ft    According  to    Morgagni.  * 

Morgagni  does  not  always  mention 
whether  the  perfons,  on  whofe   bodies  his 
defections  were  made,  had  died  maniacal,  or 
melancholy.    And  were  not  this  omiffion  ge- 
nerally accompanied,  as  might  be  expected, 
with  an  imperfect  hiftory  of  the  difeafe  in 
other  refpects,  it  would  not,  perhaps,  in  it- 
l^lf,  have  been '  of  much  importance  ;  fince 
an  exact  defcription    of  the  fymptoms,  as 
they  occurred,  would  have  conveyed  much 
better  information,  than  a  diftinction  fo  ex- 
ceedingly imperfect,  inaccurate,  and  uncer- 
tain, as  that  of  mania  and  melancholy  ;  as  has 
already  been  abundantly  fhown  ;  and  as  Mor- 
gagni himfelf  was  well  aware  :  for  he  very 

jultly 


*   De  Sedihis  Csf  Caufis  Morliprnm.    Operum  Tom.  I  3  &  4„«— => 

Epist.  1.    Speflat  ad  Dolor  r?>i   Capitis.  Epst.    viii.  t)e 

Man- a  Mrlan'cbolia,  &  Hydrophobia.  Epist.  lis.  J)c  Mar- 

bis  a  Veneno  induftis*  Epist.  lxi.  Partinet  ad Deliria  qua 

fine  febre  contingunt. 


Vol.  II. 
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juftly  obferves,  from  the  ingenious  Dr. 
Willis,  that  —  "Melancholia:  —  Mania  m 
*'  tantum  affinis  eft,  nt  hi  affectus  iaepe  vices 
"  commutent,  &  alteiurcrin  alrerum  tranfc- 
<<  at  .".._L,"  Mania  has  p>  near  a  relation  to 
*'  Melancholy,  that  the f  diforders  often  mutual- 
ity change  fides,  ' and  pafs  one  into  the  other" 
—adding  —  "  quin  jfaepius  dubicantcs  me- 

dicos  videas,  hmc  tacitumitate  &  metu, 
"  hinc  loquacitate  &  audacia,  in  eodem  i£g|g 
**'  fubinde  alternatis,  melancholicum,   an  wnua- 

cum  pronuncient.  Quo  fa-crlius  tuli  cum  JiuU 
"Jorum  capita  difl'ecarem,  atque  utro  labor af- 
"  Jent  delirio.,  qusererem.,  refponilones  .perlaepe 

ambiguas,  nonnunquam  inter  ie  pugnan- 
"  tes,  veras  tamen  fortafle  in  longo  drlirii 
"  curfu  :"  %— :fo  that  you  may  often  fee  phy- 
"ficiam  in  doubt,  while  on  the  one  hand  they 
4«  obferve  taciturnity  and  fear,  and  on  the  other 
**  loquacity  and  boldnefs,  not  unfrequently  alter* 
*«  nating  in  the  fame  patient,  whether  they 
«  fliould  pronounce  him  melancholy  or  ma- 

44  niacaL 


1  EyssT.  Till.  i<  Tom.  3.  p.  47.  \\  „t , 
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4t  nincal.  And,  for  this  reafon,  I  have  been  the 
"  lefs  dlfappointed,  when,  on  q/king  with  what 
"  fort  of  delirium  the  infane  perfons,  whofe- 
"  heads  I  was  about  ti  diffeSi,  had  been  a ffefted, 
66  I  have  often  received  very  ambiguous,  and 
"  fometimes  quite  oppojit?  an  fivers  ;  which  yet, 
"  I  was  fenfible,  mi^ht  all  be  true,  in  confequence 
"  of  the  changes  which  might  happen  in  the  courfe 
"  of  a  long  continued  delirium. 

The  above  paffage,  at  the  fame  time  that 
it  affords  the  be  ft,  and  only  proper  apology, 
for  his  imperfect  hiftories  of  the  diforder,  will 
lerve,   in  conjunction   with   feveral  others 
which  occur  in  the  courfe  of  the  epiftles, 
to  mow  the  very  lax  fenfe  in  which  he  ufes 
the  terms  Jlultm  &  fatuus,  which  fo  frequent- 
ly occur  in  the  concife  memorandums  of  the 
cafes  we  are  now  eonfidering  ;  which  he  ap- 
pears fometimes  to  confound  as  fynonymous 
terms;  while  for  the  mo-ft  part  he  feems  to 
ufe  the  former  as  applicable,  in  general,  like 
the/00  Scfolie,  of  the  French,  to  the  infane 
of  every  denomination  ;  and  the  latter  to  ex- 

prefs 

E  z  . 
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prefs  idiotifm:  andin  one  place,  toreverfethefe 
meanings,    and  to  tranfpofe  each  into  the 

place  of  the  other.  In  the  difleaions  which 

he  defcribes,  we  meet  with  the  following  ap- 
pearances :   

The  dura  mater  firmly  adhering  to 
the  osfrontis  for  a  confiderable  fpace  on  the 
left  fide,  and  in  that  part  fo  nearly  offifed, 
as  to  be  in  a  kind  of  intermediate  ftate  between 

that  of  a  bone  and  a  ligament  :( i )  the 

veflels  of  both  the  meninges  diftended  with  Mack 
fluid  blood  :  (%)  a  polypous  concretion  ex- 
tending through  the  whole  length  of  the  lon- 
gitudinal 


(1)  In  a  beggar,  who  had  always  been  infane  [fatuus  ]  ; 
and  at  length  became  fo  filly  [Jultus]  as  to  throw  away  the 
bread  which  he  had  acquired  by  begging.  He  had  alfo  been 
fubject  to  a  head-ach.  .  Epist.  i.  n.  10. 

(2)  In  a  robuft  young  maniac,  who,  in  about  an  hour  after 
having  had  a  pound  of  blood  taken  from  the  temporal  artery, 
was  found  dead,  with  his  tongue  hanging  out  of  his  mouth. 
This  fudden  death  was  difcovered  to  have  been  occafioned  by  the 
cruelty  of  his  inhuman  keeper  ;  who,  becauie  he  had  removed 
the  bandage  from  his  head,  and  renewed  the  bleeding  of  the  ar- 
tery, though  without  any  dangerous  hemorrhage,  as  it  had  been 
immediately  replaced,  ftruek  him  violently  with  his  fift  over  the 
belly,  and  forehead,  and  then  left  him  bound  fo  ftrait  round  the 
neck,  that  he  was  prefently  ftiaugled.  Epist.  viiu.  n.  4. 
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gitudina! 'Jtnus  :  (3)  the  dura  mater  thicker 

than  ufual  :  (4.)  — water  between  the  pta 

mater  and  rhe  biaiu,   fometimes 

in  coniiderable  quantity  ;  ( 7)  and  fome- 
times but  juft  enough  to  make  the  pia  mater 
flip  with  eafe,  on  the  flighteft  attempt  to  fe- 
perate  it  from  between  the  convolutions  of 

the  brain  :  (§)  (y)  fometimes  air  bubbles 

were  obferved  in  the  water,  and  were  like- 
wile  feen  in  fuch  great  plenty  in  fome  of  the 
veflels,  as  entirely  to  fill  them.  (j) 

Out  of  the  thirteen  diffeclions  defcrib- 
ed  by  Morgagni,  one  of  which  was  made 

by 

J    ■  .lull*.   1  '  <•  -T' 


(3)  This  was  obferved  in  a  young  woman,  of  about  20  years 
of  age,  who,  on  being  refilled  admiflion  into  a  nunnery,  immcr 
diately  became  infane,  rambled  in  her  talk,  and  as  the  diforder 
increafed,  frequently  rerufed  to  take  food  :  me  continued  in  this 
ftate  for  feme  months,  and,  belides  being  feveral  times  indifpofed 
by  paroxyfms  ot  an  irregular  fever,  was  at  length  attacked  by  a 
violent  Infanity  without  rever  ;  the  delirium,  as  Morgagni  ob- 
ferves,  which  was  at  firjl  melancholy,  becoming  maniacal;  fo  that 
fce  attempted  to  injure  thofe  about  her  ;  and,  her  ftrength  crra- 

dually  declining,  fhe  expired.  It  was  obferved,  in  this  dif- 

feclion,  that  along  the  outlide  of  the  longitudinal  finus,  on  the 
dura  mater,  were  certain  fmall  white  fubftances,  fome  round, 
fome  oblong,  fome  of  an.i  .regular  figure,  but  all  fo  ft  ;  which 
V als  a*va  iuppofed  to  be  concretions  of  the  coagulable  lymph, 

becaufc 
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by  Valsalva  (3)  eleven  bvhimfelf,  (1) 

W  (5)  ((>)  (7)  («)  (9)  0°)/")  (■*) 
(13)  and  one  by  one  of  his  pupils,  (4)- — - 

in  that  made  by  Valsalva  it  is  mentioned 

■  that  the  brain  was  mo i/?9  which  feems  to 

imply  that  it  was  foft;  or,  at  leaft,  as  no 
fuch  thing  is  noticed,  we  may,  I  think,  fafe- 
ly  conclude  that  it  was  by  no  means  remark- 
ably hard:  (3)  and  in  one  of  thole  per- 
formed by  Morgagni  himfelf,  the  brain 
and  cerebellum  were  both  found  uncommonly 
foft ;  but  it  mould  be  noticed  that  in  this  cafe 

the 

becaufe  he  had  before  obferved  fuch  concretions,  in  perfons  who 
had  died  of  wounds  of  the  head,  arifing  from  the  ftagnation  of 
purulent  matter  upon  the  dura  mater  :  but  Morgagni  reckons 
thefe  white  tubercles  to  be  natural.  Epist.  viii.  n.  2. 

(4)  In  a  man,  difle&ed  by  one  of  his  pupils,  who  was  dell" 
rlous  ivitbont  fever,  and  through  the  inattention  of  his  keepers, 
who  had  carefully  watched  him  for  three  days,  leaped  out  of  hi» 
chamber  window  in  the  night-time,  fell  upon  his  head,  and  di- 
ed.———Epist.  viii.  n.  15.  . 

(5)  In  a  butcher  who  had  been  Infane  \_Jltiltuf[  for  fourteen 
months,  in  confequence,  as  was  fuppofed,  of  a  love -potion  ; 
and,  being  incapable  of  taking  proper  care  of  himfelf,  was  ftarv- 
ed  to  death  by  the  fc verity  of  the  weather.  ■<  Epist.  viii. 
ix.  6. 
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the  patient  had  been  free  from  Infanity  for 
•ibme  little  time  before  his  death,  and  was, 
apparently,  killed  by  taking  a  concluding 
dofe  of  black  hellebore,  before  his  intended 
difrniffion,  as  cured,  from  confinement.  (10) 
 In  all  the  other  eleven  diffedYions  (i) 

W-(4)  (5)  (6)  (7)  (8)  (9)-0>)  '&) 
the  brain  was  fousd  more  or  lefs 

hard;  generally  very  much  fo  ;  efpecially 
in  its  medullary  fubflance :  and  the  cerebel- 
lum univerfally  soft  ;  except  in  four  cafes  ; 
in  two  of  which  it  was  found  univerfally  (9^ 
( 10)  firmer  than  ordinary,  and  in  two  very 

partially 


(6)  In  a  man  who  had  long  been  Infant  [Jtultus,']  and  died 
of  a  lingering  fever.  Epist.  viii.  n.  11. 

09:b  las  ^wfcl^'}  ik\>i  n-.^f  hit)  urfw  t;»<%w  e  nl  (p) 

(7)  In  a  woman,  who  had  been  delivered  of  a  child  the  year 
before,  without  any  relief  to  her  Infanity.  She  ufually  ran  a- 
bout  the  ftreets  ;  but  hurt  nobody.  Her  diforder  commenced  a- 
bout  nine  years  before,  on  her  lover  having  been  killed  on  the 
day  preceedin^  that  which  had  been  fixed  upon  for  their  marriage. 

—She  died  of  an  inflammation  of  the  breaft.  —  Er  ist.  viii. 

n.  9. 

_(8)  In  a  man  who  had  been  ——Epist. 
fiii.  n.  12. 
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partially  fo,  (6)  ^  is,  ln  fomc 

portions  of  the  medullary    fubftance.  It 

may  alfo  be  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  one 
cafe,  where  the  cortical  fubftance  of  the 
brain  was  .  pretty  firm,  and  the  medullary 
fubftance  every  where  exceedingly  hard,  the 
latter  was  found  not  fo  white  as  ufual  ;  which 
was  fuppofed  to  be  owing  to  its  blood  veffels 
being  uncommonly  full,  as  the  difcolouration 
decreafed  in  proportion  as  the  difleaion  re- 
ceeded  from  the  cortical  fubftance.  (~)  In 
this  fubjeft,  alio,  the  nerves,  within  the 
fkull,  were  obferved,  on  being  cut,  to  be' 

firmer,   and  lefs  moift  than  common.  (7; 

The 

.11  .a  .'•  iv  .xsi^i  .lav?!  •'n.i32aii">«  16. 

(q)    In  a  woman  who  had  been  infant  and  died 

at  about  a  middle  age.  -Epist.  hu.  n.  2. 

[J®  Toaman,  about  fifty  years  of  age,  of  a good  habit  of 
body  who  had  been  cured  in  an  infirmary  ot  a  melancholy  delm- 
umVrgivenadofeoftheextraa  otV^^We  be.ore  hi 
SSndS  difmimon  :  it  purged  hi, nfmardy,  ^allwas^r*£i 
to  be  well  :  but  in  the  evening,  about  feven  or  eight  hour,  aSej 
he  had  taken  it,  he  was  feized  with  vomitmg,  and  pain,  m  his 
bellv  which,  by  taking  feme  warm  broth,,  kerned  to  be  ap- 
nfld  n  about  an  hour  :  in  about  four  hours  afteV  they  returned 
L S  and  aga  n  feemed  to  be  fo  much  abated  in  lefs  than  an  hour 
S  ne  wenfto  bed.  With  all  his  ftraining,  and  vomiting,  he 
fad  brought  up  nothing  but  about  two  or  three  table  fpoad^rf 
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The  hardn'efs,  in  another  cafe,  was  found  to 
extend  to  the  beginning  of  the  fpinal  mar- 
row ( 10). 

I  n  the  corpus  callosum,  inftead  of 
thofe  two  protuberant  lines,  or  chords,  or  as 
Lancisius  calls  them,  longitudinal  nerves, 
which  ufually  run  along  its  upper  and  poiteri- 
or  furface,  in  one  fubjeel:  were  obferved,  in 
their  place,  two  rather  deeply  indented  fur- 
rows (5)  :  in  another,  the  protuberance 

conlifted,  for  the  molt  part,  of  a  {ingle  line, 
which,  however,  in  one  place  divided,  and 

became  a  double  one   in  a  third, 

it  was  one  fimple  line  (13)  :  in  a  fourth, 

it 

Hackiui  green  matter.  On  going  to  bed,  he  feemed  to  reft,  as 
they  who  lay  in  the  beds  near  h-m  heard  not  the  fmalleft  groan- 
ing, or  fign  of  pain.  In  about  an  hour  fome  kind  of  noife  Was 
heard  to  come  from  him  by  the  attendants  j  they  ran  to  him, 

and  found  him  dead.  OH  dissection,   the  jtomach.  and 

ajopbagus,  were  obferved  to  be  pretty  generally,  but  flightly, 
inflamed  ;  the  intcfiincs  were  inflamed  in  many  parts,  but  lefs  fa 
than  the  llomach  ;  and  the  large  inteflines  were  lefs  inflamed 
than  the  final!  ones,  excepting  the  rectum,  fome  portions  of 

which 
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it  is  faid  to  have  been  in  its  perfectly  natural 

ilate  (10)  :  and  in  the  other  directions  it 

is  not  mentioned  at  all. 

The  pineal  gland  was,  in  fome  fub- 
jefts,  enlarged  ( 9)  (io)(j^),  more  globular 
thanufual  (10),  of  a  loft  texture  (10),  and 

of  a  mucous  appearance  (9)  ( 10)  :  in  one, 

quite  flabby  and  withered  (§)  :  —  in  ano- 
ther, fixed  to  its  place  by  rather  long  medul- 
lary roots  (4J  :  in  iome  it  was  of  a  yel- 

lowifh  brown  colour  (8)  (13)  : — -and  it 
had  fometimes,  adhering  to  its  anterior  part, 
a  quantity  of  a  pale  yellow,  granulated,  mat- 
ter 


which  were  as  confpicuoufly  inflamed  as  the  flomach.  But  there 
was  no  where  any  violent  inflammation.  The  fplcen  was  fome- 
thing  larger  than  ordinary,  of  ?  rofy  colour  on  the  part  adjoining 
to  the  ftornach,  and  or  fo  looie  a  texture,  that,  on  difieftiiag  it, 
the  internal  contents  were  found  nearly  approaching  to  a  fluid 
ftate.    The  gall,  as  i'een  through  the  coats  of  the  gall-bladder, 

appeared  ot  a  pale  green  colour.  A  fmall  quantity  of  bioody 

ferutn  flowed  out  on  taking  off  thejlult  ;  and  a  tittle  blood  wa» 
found  in  the  Jinujfes  ot  the  dura  mater,  and  in  the  larger  I'cfeU 
of  the  pia  mater  ;  and  the  brain,  though  the  diffeftion  u  as  per- 
formed earlier  than  the  fixth  day  after  death,  and  it  was  taken 
out  with  the  greateft  cave,  was  fo  exceedingly  foft%  that  when 

placed 


/ 
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ter  (4)  (5)  ;  refembling,  in  appearance,  a 
Congeries  of  fnuU  ftoncs  (7)  ;  which,  wfien 
rubbed  between  the  fingers,  was  found,  in 
One  cafe,  to  contain  fomething  like  grains  of 
fand  (1);  in  another  the  granulations  were 
moderately  hard  ;  and  in  a  third,  they  were 
fo  far  from  approaching  to  the  nature  of  fand, 
that  they  had  fcarcely  any  perceptible  hard- 
nefs  (7). 

Water  (1)  (2)  M  (6)  (7)  (9*X  or  se- 
rum  (3),  was  frequently  found  in  the  ven- 
tricles (i)(2)(4)(6)(9*),  efpecially  in 
the  lateral  ones  (1)  (2)  (3)  (4.)  (6),  and  be. 
tween  the  two  lamella;  which  form  the  fep- 
tum  that  divides  them  (6),  fometirnes  in  a 

large 


placed  upon  a  table,  it  had  not  fufficient  firmnefs  excepting  * 
lmall  potion  jult  at  the  entrance  into  the  third  ventricle,  tore- 
rain  its  proper  form.  The  fame  laxity  was  obferved  in  the  cere- 
bellum ;  medulla  oblongata  ;  and  in  the  pineal  gland,  which  was 
fomewhat  larger  and  rounder  than  ufual.— — — Epist.  lix.  Bp. 

(11)    In  a  woman  who  had  been  infetne  [Jlulta],  of  about 

(ottf 

F  % 
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large  (2)  (4 ),  and  fometimes  only  in  a  fmall 
(0  (3)  (P)  (9*)  <Jf aOtity- :  which  was  ei- 
ther limpid  (1),  or  turbid  (2)  ;  refembling 
ferum  (ij  (3),  or  of  a  reddifh  yellow  (4). 
——But  fometimes  the  ventricles  were  quite 
free  from  water,  and  their  veflels  red  (7), 

■  Water,  of  various  appearances  was  alio 

obferved  in  other  parts  of  the  brain,  and  its 
connections. 

The  plexus  choroides  was  fome- 
times red  (2)  (4)  ;  and  fometimes  difcolour- 

ed  (1)  (9)  :-  in  one  cafe  it  adhered  to  the 

mouth  of  the  opening  which  leads  into  the 
third  ventricle,  as  it  pafled  over  it,  and  flop* 

ped  it  up  fo)  :  'it  was  in  two  inftances  (1) 

(z)  befet  with  hydatids  ;  in  one  of  which, 
one  hydatid  was  as  big  as  a  moderate  fized 
grape,  with  veffels  running  along  its  coats  as 

large 

forty  years  of  age,  and  who  had  died  of  a  quinfy.-  Epist. 

viii.  n.  8. 

(12)  In  a  man,  of  about  forty  years  of  age,  who,  after  be- 
ing made  a  galley-flave,  became  at  firft  hypccbo?idriacal ;  and 

afterwards 
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large  as  thofe  of  the  adjoining  membrane  of 
the  plexus;  and   in  one  inftance  it  exhi- 
bited four  large,   yellow,  almoft  fpherical, 
and  indurated,  glands  (3). 

The  vessels  of  the  brain  were  in 
fome  cafes  diftended  with  black  (4)  (8)  ( io\ 
and  fluid  blood  (2),  both  in  its  fubjlance,  -on 
the  fides  of  the  Jeptum  lucidum,  and  all  round 
the  reft  of  the  fides  of  the  great  lateral  ventri- 
cles (2)  :  and  in  ethers  with  florid  blood 

(7).—  The  arteries  were  in  one  fubject  ob- 

ferved  to  have  firmer  coats  than  ufual  (4A 

In  one  cafe,  the  carotid  arteries, 

and 


afterwards  infane  [Jtultns],  but  was  chearfully  fo,  and  continu- 
ed in  that  (late  about  ten  years,  when  he  grew  cachectic,  hia 
whole  bouy  oedeinatous,  had  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  died 
in  the  hofpital.  Epist.  Ixi.  n.  5. 

(13)  In  a  woman,  upwards  of  thirty  years  of  age,  who  was 
born  an  idiot  [  Jiulta],  and  at  laft  died  in  confequence  of  refu- 
ting all  nourilhment,  Epist.  Ixi.  n.  7, 

(9*)  In  this  cafe  a  good  deal  of  water  had  flowed  from  the 
cavity  of  the  vertebra,  on  i'eparating  the  head  from  the  body, 
for  difl'ection.  -       Epist.  Ixi.  n.  2. 
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and  the  internal  jugular  veins,  in 

the  neck,  were  larger  than  ordinary  (6) :  

in  another,  the  pericardium  everywhere 

adhered  to  the  heart  (5;  :  in  another  the 

fpleen  was  obftru&ed  (1 ) ;,  and  in  him  who 

died  by  taking  hellebore,  after  his  lulanity  had 
left  him,  it  was  larger  than  ufual,  of  a  roiy 
colour  on  its  flat  part,  which  lies  contiguous 
to  the  ftomach  ;  and  the  whole  was  of  fo  loofe 
a  texture,  that,  when  cut  into,  its  contents 
appeared  to  be  in  a  ftate  nearly  approaching 
to  that  of  a  fluid  (10). 

F  r  o  M  a  view  of  the  above  enumeration 
of  appearances  on  difTeclion,  as  exhibited  by 
Morgagni,  and  I  am  not  confeious  that  a- 
ny  thing  material  has  been  omitted,  it  may 
be  obferved,  that  he  confines  his  attention  al- 
moft  entirely  to  the  contents  of  the  head,  and 
takes  very  little  notice  of  the  abdominal  vif- 
cera,  fome  or  other  of  which  have  been  fo 
univerfally  efteemed  to  be  the  feat,  and  foun- 
tain of  the  atrabilis,  and  melancholy  humour  y 
the  fuppofed  caufes  of  hypochondriacal,  and  of 

moil 
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molt  other  forts  of  Infanity.  Of  thefe  he  has 
taken  even  lefs  notice  than,  in  the  directions 
collected  by  Bonetus,  of  patients  who  died 
melancholy,  is  taken  of  the  (late  of  the  brain. 
It  is  true,  it  was  not  always  in  his  power  to 
examine  the  contents  of  the  abdomen  ;  and 
he-  laments  the  misfortune  ;  which  he  could 
no  more  avoid,  or  remedy,  than  the  defect- 
ive account  which  his  imperfect  information, 
ufually  obliges  him  to  give  of  the  diforder  ; 
01  than  Bonetus  could  help  the  loofe  and 
flovenly  defcriptions,  and  imperfect  memo- 
randums, which  he  often  met  with  in  the* 

writers  from  whom  he  collected.  Thefe 

omifhons,  however,  muft  be  confidered  as 
capital  defects  in  both. 

I  f  the  appearances  on  diffection,  obferved 
in  the  contents  of  the  Ikull  of  fuch  as  had 
been  infane,  of  which  I  have  juft  given  a  fyn- 
optic  view  from  thefe  two  eminent  writers, 
be  compared  with  thofe  which  have  been 
met  with  after  other  difeafes  which  principal- 
ly affect,  or  at  lead  derive  their  origin  from  the 
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head,  but  have  not  been  accompanied  with 
the  fmallefr,  fymptom  of  Infanity  ;  it  will  be 
perceived  that  fcarcely  a  Tingle  appearance 
has  occurred  in  the  one  cafe,  which  has  not 
likewife  been  found  in  the  other  :  as  may  be 
feen  by  confulting,  in  Bonetus,  the  fecti- 

ons  which  treat-  on  the  headach  (i)  

on  the  apoplexy  (2),  on  the  various  kinds 

of  SLEEPY  AFFECTIONS  (3),  on  the  CA* 

TALEPSY  (4), — —  on  ferrying  dreams,  and 
the  night-mare-  (5), — -on  preternatural 
wat ching s  (6), — — on  the  phrenitis  and 

par aphrenitis  (7),.  on  the  depravation 

and  abolition,  of  the  imagination,  reason, 

and 

(1)  Lib,  1.  Sett.  1.  Tom.  1.  p.  1. 

(2)  Lib.  1.  Sett.  2.  Tom.  1.  p.  77. 

(3)  Lib.  I.  Sett.  3.  Tom.  1.  p.  148. 

(4)  Lib.  1.  Sett.  4.  Tom.  1.  p.  176. 

(5)  Lib.  1.  Sett.  5.  Tom,  1.  p.  180. 

(6)  Lib.  1.  Sett.-  6^  Tom.  1.  p.  J83.. 

(7)  Lib.  1.  Sett.  7.  Tom.  ¥.  p.  187. 
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and  memory  (8),  on  the  vertigo  (9), 

.  on  the  epilepsy  (10).  - — on  convul^ 

si-ons  (11),  -on  stupidity,  torpor* 

trembling,  &c*  (12^  on  the  palsy 

(t$)\  — and  fome  others  :  -  by  confulting 
the  correfponding  epijlles  o/Morgagni  :  ||— 
and  by  comparing  the  whole  with  the  ap* 
pea  ranees,  juft  exhibited  from  them  both* 
on  the  diffe&ion  of  infane  fubjedts. 

No  one  was  more  fenfible  of  the  uncer* 

tainty 


(8)  Lib.  r.  Seft.  10.  Toim  t.  p.  253* 

(9)  Lib.  1.  Seft.  11.  Tom.  1.  p.  262. 

(10)  Lib.  r.  Se-Sh  12.  Tom.  1.  p.  271. 

(11)  Lib.  n  Se&.  13.  Tom.  1.  p.  305. 

(12)  Lib.  1.  Se&.  14.  Tom.  r.  p.  344. 

(13)  Lib.  1.  Se£t.  15.    Tom.  1.  p.  354. 

||  De  Scdibus  &  Caufis  Morhor.  £i»ist.  i.  u.  iil.  ir.  r.  vh 
vii.  viii.  ix.  x.  xi.  2cc.  Oj>sru/uTom.  3.  p.  t — 84. 
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tainty  arifmg  from  this  finailarity  of  appear- 
ances in  the  brain,  audits  appendages,  after 
fo  many  different  diforders,  than  Morgagni 
himfelf ;  who,  though  much  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  uncommon  hardnefs  of  the 
fbrain,  which  fo  frequently  occurred  to  him, ' 
was  more  than  accidental,  and  had  no  incon- 
liderable  (hare  in  the  production  of  Infanity, 
had  yet  too  much  accuracy,  and  candour, 
not  to  perceive,  and  to  acknowledge,  that 
this  diforder  had  fometimes  exited  where  no 
fuch  hardnefs  could  be  difcovered  ;  and  that 
there  were  many  examples  of  this  unufuai 
hardnefs  of  the  brain  without  any  preceeding 
Infanity.*    But  that  his  opinion  relative  to 
the  comparative  importance  of  the  feverai 
appearances  on  difle&ion,  as  they  may  feem 
to  have  fome  agency  in  the  production  of  In- 
fanity, may  be  better  underftood,  I  (hall  here 
give  a  concife  abridgment  of  his  obfervations 
on  his  own,  and  fome  other  difle&ions,  of  in- 
fane  fubjects  ;  in  which  it  will  be  perceived 

that 


*  Epwt.  via.  n,  18.. 
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that  the  illuftrious  writer,  on  fome  occafions, 
Sill  ules  the  tetms  faiuus,  fatuitas,  Julius,  and,, 
Jlultiiia,  with  a  degree  of  latitude,  but  that; 
he  feems  commonly  to.  employe  the  latter  as 
generally  expreffive  of  Insanity,  and  the 

former  to  fignify  a  ftate  of  idiot  ism. 

(1)  He  remarks  that  if  his  own  diffecYi- 
ons  be  compared  with  thofe  of  others,  it  wilt 
be  found  that,  of  the  appearances  which  they 
have  defcribed,  fome  he  had  never  feen,  other* 
rarely,  others  often,  and  lbme  always, 

1 

That  he  had  never  feen  the  p/a  ma- 
ter forget  to  infmuate  itfelf  between  the  con- 
volutions of  the  brain  ;  that  he  had  never 

feen,  nor  indeed  did  he  ever  expect  to  feer 

worms  in  the  brain  ;  and  that  he  had  ?ie- 

rver  feen  an  induration  of  the  dura  mater t 

though 


{:)    Epi5T,  viii.  n.  1^,  &  14. 
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though  Baglivi  -f  afferts  that  in  two  ma- 
niacs  whom  he  had  differed  at  Naples,  he  had 
found  the  dura  mater  as  hard  as  a  board,  and  al~ 
moJlasdry\  though  M.  Littre,  %  and  M. 
Geoffroy,  §  had  each  obterved  both  the 
membranes  of  the  brain,  the  former  of  tbefe 
gentlemen  in  one  cafe,  harder  and  more  com- 
pact, and  the  latter,  in  another,  thicker  and 
firmer,  than  was  natural ;  not  to  mention 
that  Geoffroy  found  the  falx  at  the  fame 

time,  almoft  covered  with  bony  lamina  :  

though  Alexander  Cameraktus,^  and 
the  celebrated  Van  Sweiten,||  had  alfo  no- 
ticed this  firmnefs,  and  unufual  thicknefs  of 

one, 

■jf  Specim.  Libri  primi  de  Fibra  Motricr,  cap.  5.  Corolh  10. 
Operumf.  2S7, 

%  Memoir es  de  I*  Acad.   Royale  dt  Sciences,     Ann.  170$.  p. 
4,0—47. 

§  Ibid.  Ann.  1706.  p.  662, 

^  DiJpUi.  dc  Apojpafm.  Pice  Matris. 

\\  CommeaU  §  Mai. 
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©tie,  or  both,  meninges  :  the  origin  of  which* 
he  tells  us,  he  fhould  be  inclined  to  attribute 
to  the  violence,  or  long  continuance  of  the 
delirium,  did  not  he  know  that  it  had  been 
obferved  by  Wepfer*  after  melancholy  deliri- 
ums  . — .-by  King t  after  idioiifm  [fatuitasj  ; 

 by  others,  j  — -and  by  himfelf,§-  ia 

the  diffe&ion  of  fuch  as  had  been  of  a  found 

mind.  That,  however,  he  found  itlefs 

unfrequent  in  maniacs  than  thofe  large  glands 
obferved  by  Valsalva^  in  the  ventricles 
of  the  brain  ;  though  fomething  limilar  had 
been  remarked  in  the  ventricles  of  forae  who 

had 

*  AuB.  ffljl.  ApepUS,  Hift.  15.  p.  375* 

f  Aa.  Upfiem.  Ann.  1688.  Menf.  Main  p.  234.  from  the 
Philofopbical  Tranfattions  for  December  1686.  Numb.  185,  p. 

*  Sepulchre t.  Lib.  1.  Seel.  1.  Obf\  1.  Tom.  1.  p,  1. 
§  Epist.  v.  n.  6.  Sc  Epist,  xlix.  n.  16. 

*J  Epist.  viii.  n.  a.  .  ..' 
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had  died  melancholy. \\-  Nor  did  he  ever 

chance  to  difcover  thofe  cavities  replete  with 
water,  or  any  yellow  corpufcle,  in  the  me- 
dullary fubftance  of  the  brain,  obferved  by 
Santorinus*  in  two  old  men,  oneofwhom 
was  an  idiot  [  faiuus],  and  the  other  rather 
infane  [levitur  Jiultus).  Much  lefs  did  he- 
meet  with  the  brain  of  a-  fmaller  fize  than  it 
ihould  be,  as  was  obferved  in  feveral  idiots 
[fatut]  by  Willis,  t  Kerckringius,  J 
and  King  § 

That  he  had  rarely,  and  indeed  only 
once,  feen,  in  the  body  of  an  infane  perfon 

\\  Weff-er.  loco  citato,  8i  Hiftozr.  it  PAcsJ.  R.  -des  Sciences 
Ann.  1 700.  p.  49. 

*  Olf.  Anatom,  c.  X.  §  $. 

f  Sepukbrtt.  Lib.  i.  Sett,  jo.  Obf.  3.  g.  jo.  Tom.  1.  f. 
$56.  258. 

%  Jlid.  Obf.  5.  p.  157.— — KERCKaiNGii  Obf.  Anat.  Ran 
Obf.  35-  p.  76. 

5  AH.  Liff.  loco  citato. 
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[  flulius],  thofe  deep  furrows  in  the  corpus  caU 

lofum,%  air  bubbles  in  the  blood  veffels  of 

the  brain,  or  the  medullary  fuhftance  ra- 
ther of  a  brown  colour,  -appearances  which 

Were  probably  merely  accidental :  fince  Lan* 
crsius||  had  obferved  quite  the  reverfe  of 

,the  laft  mentioned,  having  found  the  fub* 
fiance  of  the  brain  in  an  idiot  [fatuus\  whiter 

i  than  ordinary. 

But  that  he  had  oFtEtf  feen  the  veffels 

»of  the  brain  dijlended  with  blood  \  water  un~ 

ider  the  membranes,  or  in  the  ventricles  ; 

and 

^  See  farther  obfervations  on  the  appearances  of  the  corpus 
\tmlofufn,  in  Epist.  lxi.  n.  6.  ■  Sauvages  has  a  fpecies  of 
i«me/it'>a,  which  he  calls,  after  Plat t  r  us ,  amentia  a  tumore,  and 
•which  he  illuftrates  by  the  cafe  of  a  foldier,  who,  in  three  years 
:  after  receiving  a  violent  blow  on  the  head,  became  affected  with 

t  this  kind  of  Inlanity.  On  opening  his  lkull,  a  large,  glo- 

Ibular,  tumour,  of  an  intermediate  texture  between  that  of  a 
Ifcirrhus,  and  a  fungus,  of  about  the  fize  of  a  fmall  onion,  was 
I  found  upon  the  corpus  callofum  ;  and  there  was  water  in  the  ven- 

Uricles.  Nofolog.  Method.  Clafs  viii.  Gen.  xviii.  Spec. 

^4.  Tom.  3,  part.  1.  p.  376.—— —See  Simpson  en  vital  and 
ianimal adions.  p.  222. 

ti  D'JJirt.  Far.  fa. 
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and  probably  might  not  ^infrequently  have ' 
met  with  a  large,  or  fcirrhous,  fpleen,  if,  be- 
fides  opening  the  heads  of  the  infane,  he  had 
always  had  "leifure  to  infped  the  other  vifcera. 

 That  all  thefe  appearances  were  obferved 

inone  maniac^  Hoyerus  ;*  that  Van 

SwElTENf  found  the  veflels  of  the  brain  dif- 
tended  with  pitchy,  and  exceedingly  black  blood, 
in  a  woman  who  had  been  melancholy  ;— that 
Fabkicius];  often  obferved  m  maniacs  the 
plexus  choroides  turgid  and  inflated ;  —that  not 
only  King,  f  and  others,  have  obferved 
plenty  of  water  in  the  brains  of  idiots  [fatui\  ; 
but  Wepfer§  in  that  of  a  woman  who  had 
been  troubled  with  melancholy  ;  and  others 
referred  to  by  Van '3 wei ten,  in  maniacs  ;  jj 


*  Aft.  N.  C  Vol.  4-  Ohf.  39- 

•j.  Commment.  §  ioio.  2.  vcrf.  fin. 

♦  Idea  Anat.  Pratt*  Sea.  4. 
^[  Loco  citato. 

§  Loco  citato. 

\\  Comment.  §  1124. 
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—  and  Hoy^rus,*  when  mentioning  that  he 
had  found  fcirrhous  Jpleem  in  feveral  who  had 
died  of  intermittent  fevers,  pbferves  that  he 
generally  learned  upon  enquiry,  thzt'fucb  per* 
fons  had  formerly  been  fubjjeM.io  violent  melancholy 
aelir turns.  That  he  was  not,  however  ig- 
norant, that  in  three  inftances  where  the  me- 
lancholy delirium  had  .been  fo  violent  as  to 
occafion  fuicide,  the  fpleen  was  neither  hard, 
nor  large,  was  in  one  of  them  even  much  Icfs 
than  ufual  ;|  and  that  Heister,-*-  whodil- 
feded  two  out  of  the  three,  found  the  pan- 
creas, and  the  bile,  and  not  the  fpleen,  in  a, 

ftate  of  difeafe.  That  he  had  very  often, 

to  wit  four  times,  met  with  a  difeafed  pineal 
gland:  || 

And 


*  A3.  Nat.  Curiof.  Vol.  5.  Ob£  68. 
I  Epbem.  Nat.  Curiof.  Cent.  7.  Obf.  60. 
f  Earttnd.  Cent.  6.  Ohf.  28. 

||  Vide  etlam  Epist.  *  a.  to.  — See  more  relative  to 

the  difeafed  ftate  ot  the  fincal  glarJ^  In  Epist.  lxu  n.  $. 
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And  feven  times,  that  is  always,  with 
a  hardnefi  of  the  brain.  % 

(2)  IT  e  farther  obferves  that  Jlpny  con- 
cret'wm  are  in  no  part  of  the  brain  fo  frequently, 
met  with,  as  in  the  pineal  gland:  and  that  he 
Lad  more  frequently  feen  them  in  thofe 
who  had  been  infane  [flulli\  than  in  o- 

thers  :           and  that  King,  §    in  an  idiot 

Ifatuus],  and  Berlingerius  Oipseus,  J 
x  in 

W  He  met  with  feveral  orherca<es  of  Ipfanity,  or  Idiotifm,  af- 
ter mis ;  which  are  "ihftrted  in  Epist.  Vlii.  n.  15.  lix.  ru  -i  >.  \xu 
n.  2.  5.  7.  which' with  that' of  Valsalva,  Ep.:st.  vm.  n.  2. 
make  in  all  thirteen  ;  in  eleven  of  which  the  brain  was  tound 

more  or  lefs  hard,  at  leaft  in  the  meAullary  fuljlancc-  See 

above  p.  31.  in  the  text« 

'  Savjvagfs  mentions  an  inftance  of  what  lie  calls,  after  Bel- 
lini, Mdancbolia  attonita,  in  which,  on  difieaion,  he  found 
every  part  of  the  body  remarkably  deftitute  of  moifture,  the 

blood  vilcid,  and  the  brain  exceedingly  firm  and  compna.  

No/clog.  Mittjod.  Clafs  viii.  Gen.  19.  Spec.  6.  Tom.  3.  Part. 
1.  p.  387. 

(2)    Epist.  viii.  n.  16.  See  alfo  note  ||  in  the  pre- 

ceeding  page. 

§  Loco  fupra  citato. 


$  Apud  CoNTViUM  de  Lafid.  Podagr*  &c.  e.  5. 
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in  one  who  had  become  quite  ftupid  through 
an  extraordinary  defect  of  memory,  had  found 

it  entirely  changed  into    {tone.  That  it 

was  liable  to  other  difeafes,  which  had,  like- 
wife,  fometimes  been  obferved  in  the  diflecli- 

on  of  fuch  as  had  been  infane  [Jluft/]  ;  ■ 

that  Lanctsius*  had  remarked  it,  in  the 
idiot  [filuu\~\  already  mentioned,  who  was 
thirty-fix  years  of  age,  fo  fmall  as  fcarce- 

\y  to  be  equal  in  fize  to  a  hemp  feed ;  that 

himfelf  §  had  feen  it  in  one  who  had  been  in- 
fane [  Jfultus  ],  quite  flabty  and  emaciated ;  — ■ 
and  that  it  was  found,  on  the  contrary,  to  he 
more  Jo/id  than  ufual,  and  perfectly  red,  in 
the  cafe  of  a  maniac  related  by  Zwinge- 
rus.  || 

*  Loco  fupa  citato. 
§  Epist.  viii.  n.  12. 

\  Sepukbrtt.  Se£t.  9.  Addlt.  Obf.  1.  Tom.  1.  p.  *47* 
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(3)    That  though  hi  the  Jepulchretum 
there  is  only  one  inftance  of  that  hardmfs  of 
the  brain  which  had  always  occurred  to  him 
in  diffecYions  of  the  inlane  [  jiulti  ]  ;  yet  there 
are  not  wanting  limilar  obfei  vations  which  de- 

ferve  to  be  produced.  That  M.  Littre, 

and  M.  Geoffroy,  had  obferved  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  brain*  in  the  two  maniacs  already 
mentioned,  much  firmer  than  nfual,  while 
the  cerebellum  had  nearly  its  natural  loftnefs  : 
—that  Lancisius  had  found  the  whole 
fub/lance  of  the  brain  more  compact  than  ordinary, 
and  the  corpus  callofum  rather  in  the 

idiot  [fatuus]  repeatedly  referred  to  ;  that 

Santorinus,  in  the  cafe  of  the  idiot  [  fa- 
tuus ]  already  quoted,  had  found  the  brain  fo 
much  firmer  than  common,  as  enabled  him 
to  diftinguifh,  and  examine  fome  of  its  parts, 
with  greater  accuracy  than  he  could  other- 
wife  have  done:  and  that  Boerhaave 

probably  alluded  to  fome  other  obfervations, 
befides  the  one  mentioned  in  the  Jepulchretum, 

when 


(3)  En  st.  Tiii.  n.  17.  18. 
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• 

when  he  afferted  that  the  brain  of  maniacs  had 
been  found,  on  diJfe5lion,  to  be  dry,  hard,  and 
friable,  and  its  cortical  fubftance  of  a  yelio.v 
colour.  That  it  may  farther  he  remark- 
ed, that  though  the  brain  be  obferved  to  be 
hard,  as  it  was  in  a  very  eminent  degree  in 
the  cafe  defcribed  by  Geoff koy,  as  well  as 
in  the  fingle  one  related  by  Bonetus,  yet 
fame  parts,  and  efpecially  thofe  about  the  ven- 
tricles, and  the  bafis  of  the  brain,  are  iifually 
found  fofter,  and  moifter,  than  natural. 

H  e  then  mentions  feveral  inftances  of  un- 
common hardnefs  of  the  brain,  in  young,  ai 
well  as  old  people  ;  in  the  latter  of  whom, 
as  he  obferves,  Haller  \  tells  us,  the 
brain  is  always  hard,  and  thence  accounts  for 
their  imbecillity  of  mind,  and  defect  of  me- 
mory ; 

%  Aphorifm.  T121.  See  two  more  inftances  of  this 

hardnefs  of  the  brain  in  infane  fubjedts,  from  Gun  zius's  Pro* 
iujio  de  Lapillis  Glandida  P'mealis  in  quinque  mente  alienatis  in* 
mentis  ;  with  fome  obfervations  relative  to  the  caufe  of  Madnefs, 
in  Epxst.  lxl.  n.  8. 


f  Ad  Prakfiion.  Boerhaayii,  §  475.  Not,  g. 
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mory;  who,  notwithstanding  this  preterna- 
tural ftate  of  that  organ,  fo  common  in  in- 
fane  perfons,  had  not  the  fmalleft  degree  of 
Jnfanity  :  and  adds,  that,  on  the  contrary, 
Inlanity  [Jiultitia]  may  even  exift  without 
this  hardnefs  of  the  hrain,  and  that  it  has 
been  found  even  remarkably  foft,  and  flabby, 
not  only  in  thofe  diffe&ions  of  idiots  related 
by  Tulpius,§  Kerckringius,J  King,* 
and  Scheidius  ;||  but .  very  commonly,  as 
the  latter  aflerts,  minfane  fubjecls,  as  he  had 
not  unfrequently  obferved  in  the  diffe&ion  o£ 
ntaniac's. 

T  h  e  great  Dr.  Halle'r  f  was  fully 

fennble 


S'Sc'pu-kbret.  Lib.  V  Sett.  iO.  Obf.  16.  Tom.  i.  p.  2^9. 
— — Tulpii  Ohf.  Med.  Lib.  I.  cap.  27.  p.  51. 

♦  Stpulcbret.  ib.  Obf.  5.  Tom.  1.  p.  257.  Ktxcif> 

ring  1 1  Obf.  Anat.  Obf.  35.  p.  76. 

•*•  Loco  citato* 

\\  Dc  duobus  Ojjiculisy  &c.  qu.  4. 

%  Halleri  Element.  Plyfitlog.  Ljb.  xvii,  Se&  I,  Tom* 
v>.  571 — 574* 
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fenfible  of  the  uncertainty  arifing  from  this 
iiuiilarity  of  appearances  after  fuch  different, 
and  fometimes  oppofite  difeafes.    Being  per- 
fuaded  that  much  ufeful  information,  rela- 
tive to  the  deftination  and  offices  of  the  feveral 
parts  of  the  brain,  might  be  derived  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  corporeal  caufes  found  to 
<exift  in  that  organ  on  the  diffedtion  of  ftidhl* 
&n&'idMs,  he  took  fome  pains  to  collecl, 
with  that  view,  the  hiftories  of  all  difMions 
<of  this  fort  which  fell  in  his  way.    But  his 
ifuccefs,  he  informs  us,  was  not  equal  to  hit 
(expectations  :  the  number  of  fuch  hiftories, 
Ibelidcs  thole  for  which  we  have  lately  been 
iindebted  to  Morgagnt,   being  very  few  ; 
:and  having  had  no  opportunity  of  directing 

iinfane  fubje&s  himfelf.  He  ventures,  how- 

eever,  from  thefe  fcanty  fources,  to  give  the 
(following  general  view  of  the  appearances  on 
cdiflection  in  the  feveral  kinds  of  delirium. 

"In  febrile  delirium  the  veflels  of  the  pia 
u<  mater  have  been  found  full  of  blood  (!), 


H)     Morcacni  deSed.  &  Cauf.  Mori.  I.  p.  53.  5+.  49. 
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"  a  coagulated  jelly  has  been  obferved 

*'  under  the  dura  mater  (2),  —  the  brain 

•*  has  been  hard  (3),  aneryfipelas,  which 

**  had  left  fome  other  part,  has  been  difcover- 
"  ed  upon  the  brain,  and  dura  mater,  and 
"  the  cortical  fubftance  of  the  brain  appeared 

i(  red  and  inflamed  (4),  and    fcales,  or 

"  fragments  of  bones  have  been  found  pref- 

4t  fing  upon  the  brain  (5).  In  drunk- 

"  enness,  which  is  a  fpecies  of  delirium, 
44  the  blood  veflels  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  of 
"  the  retina,  have  been  vifible  to  the  naked 
"  eye  (6). 

"In  the  hydrophobia,  a  diforder  of  a 
"  fimilar  nature,  the  brain  has  been  obferved 

"  to 

{l)     MoRGAGN.  p.  49. 

(3)  Idem.  p.  80.  59.  cum  cerebellum  malli  us  effct. 

(4)  Stork  ann.  I.  p.  ior. 

(5)  Manne  Obf.  p.  122. 

(6)  Cowper  ad  f.  28.  apptnd. 
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*<  to  be  drier  than  ufual  (7),  the  blood 

44  rather  concreted  ;  and  the  veflels  of  the 
44  membranes  of  the  brain  diftended  with 
44  blood  (3)." 

"The  phbenitis  has  often  appeared 
•4  to  a  rife  from  an  inflammation  of  the  pia 

44  mater  (9),  of  the  brain  (to),  and 

44  of  the  cerebellum  (1  i)y- — 1  from  water  in 

44  the  brain  (12),  from  an  unufual  quao~ 

•4  tity  of  Mood  In  the  brain,  andksmein- 

44  braces 


(7)  Morgagni  p*  6r.  63, 

(8)  Idem  p.  62.  63,. 

(g>  Bomet.  OY-  4-  S-  9*  rT»  l8»  E9>*  S0,  Sangmnepfe- 
Bsc  meninges.  Mo  a  gag  w  i  I»  p.  41.  £2- 

(10)  Bontet.  OB£  7-  if.  12.  2tt  24.  2|j  $».  JJ» 
36.  Mead  ofPrifin^  p.  Ejgt*  k  %ii;raphobo,  G.  w  SteiETSSC 
Coat.  L.  X»  p*  21 [8. 
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*«  branes  (13,),  and  from  an  abfcefs  in  the 

*'  brain  (i^).'1 

"In  mania  the  brain  has  been  dry  (15), 

"—hard  (16),— and  friable;  there 

«  has  been  a  congeftion  of  blood  in  the  brain, 

"  or  its  membranes  (17;  part  of  the  brain 

"  has  been  confumed,  and  the  reft  foft  and 

"macerated  (18)  there  have  been  glan- 

m  dular  fubftances  in  the  plexus  choroides 
n  (I0\?  the  carotid  arteries  have  been  of- 


/T,>    Idem.  Obf,  16.  27-  *8-  RlcHA  TT^-  r 

(\,  .r  &c  Willis  A/*,  brut.  p..  3°7*  (-elmnoia 
Sncr^  Warn  vafa  pi-  membran*  Mokc,  I.  P.  4* 

(13)  Bonet.  Conf.  L.  X.  K  c. 
L.  X.  I.  c. 

{15)  Bonet.  Obf,  u 

(16)  Mor^aoni  I.  p.  55-  5*«  non  cerebelli. 

(17)  Idem  26.  Merel.  I.e.  In  meninges Barrerb. 
Obf  p.  S2'^* 

■(«8)  Ingram  Cafes,  p.  101. 
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"    T  'y  VI  A  /I  A'     <r  1  A.  o3 
fified  (20),  and  worms  have  been  found 

"in  the  brain  (21J." 

"In  hypochondriacs  the  brain  has 
«  been  harder  (22) — -and  drier  than  natu- 

*<  raj  ;  the  blood  has  been  coagulated  in. 

"  the  longitudinal  fmus  ;  in  the  pia  mater, 

"  it  has  been  of  a  pitchy  blacknefs  (23)  ;  

«*  the  veffels  of  the  brain  have  been  diftended 
"  (24)        and  there  has  been  water  in  the 

ventricles-. 


b    vlriflf  »• 


(19)  MoRGAGNI  I.  p»  54. 

(20)  Harmes  caf.  mania, 

(21)  Bonet.  Obf.  7. 

(22)  ScHMlED'EL  de pericard.  &c» 

(23)  G.  V.  SWIETEN  III.  p.  264. 

(24)  Barrere  in  noftalgia  ed.  II.  Obf  5.  p.  20,  Oif  63 
p.  24.  Lotich  C.  IV.  L.  III.  Obf.  3» 

(25)  Barrere  ibid. 
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"  ventricles  (25).  In  the  nostalgia, 

**  which  is  a  kind  of  melancholy,  the  veflcls 
a  of  the  brain  and  cerebellum  have  been  fur- 
**  prifingly  diftended  ( 26  j" 

«  I  n  idiotism  the  head  has  been  obferv- 

g  ed  to  have  an  unnatural  form  (27),  as 

"  when  the  Ikull  has  been  comprefled  (28)  ; 

•— . — the  dura  mater  has  been  livid,  putrid, 
"  and  inflamed  (29)  ; — -the  brain  exceed- 

*•  ingly  dry;    milhaped  (30);    replete 

««  with  blood  (31  )  ;  remarkably  foft  (  3  2 J, 

 or 


(26)  Idem  1.  c.  Ohf.  6,  p.  24. 

(27)  Addk.  ad  Ohf.  4. 

(38)    HlLD.  Cent.  III.  Ohf.  11. 

(29)  Lieutaud  precis,  p.  209.  Fanton  Ohf  25.  Bo- 
wet-  Ohf.  8.  17.  compa^um.  La*cis.  Je  fede  cogltanu  p. 
J58.  159. 

(30)  Fozzi  p.  88. 

(31)  Bonet.  Ohf  11.  For  ST.  Jefenfih.  Intern.?.  56.  BaR- 
mine  cd.  jwv.  ex  hyofcyaini  radke.  p.  54.  feqq. 
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*l  ;  0r,  on  the  contrary,  remarkably  hard 

tt  fatf  j  a  fcirrhous  tumour  has  beenob- 

"  ferved  upon  the  corpus  callofum  - 
"or  in  other  paits,  'comprcffing  the  brain 
it  ^  sj  .  ^—veficles  in  the  corpus  callofum 

«  ^  ,0j  .  fcirrhous  tumours  in  the  plexus 

«'  choroides  (37)  ;— the  brain  lefs  thanna- 
«<  Ureal  (38),  —inflamed,  and  corroded  (39), 

a   a  good  deal  of  water  in  the  brain  (40)  ; 

<*  a  dropfy  in  the  brain  (41)  a  &>ne 


in 


(32)  Botcet.  Obf,  2.  16.  L.  X.  p.  318.  Hlfiotr^  A 
TAcad.  1705.  Obf.  "17.  1704.  Obf.  12.  Cum  glandula  pitui- 
taria  magna,  memoria  deleu  &  judicium  deltru&um  Vieussens 

(33)  MoRGAG.  I.  p.  55- 

<34)  Bonet.  Obf.  4.  Plater.  0*/I  51.  Wepfer  de 
mpoplex.  p.  277.    Bauhin.  Thcatr.  p.  305. 

(35)  Duyerney  deVouie.  p.  100.  Flame rding  de  apt' 
pit*. 

{36)    Obf.  12.  aut  io  cerebro,  Opufc.  faint!/.  III.  p. 

(57}     BoEHMER.  1.  C.  . 
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"  in  one  of  the  ventricles  (42),  and  in 

"  the  falx  (43)  ;  the  pineal  gland  befet 

"  with  ftones  (4-4-),  become  fcirrhous 

"  (45 J,  or  affuming  a  bony  appearance 

"  (4.6 )  ;  and  various  diforders  of  the  brain, 

"  as.  tumours  of  the  glands,  &c.  ^47/' 

H  e  adds  that — from  thefe  few  obfer- 

f?  vations, 


(38)  Bon  et.  Obf.  9.  10.  Ad  tertiam  partem  confumtura 
cum  aqua  inter  meninges,  King  Phil.  Coll.  1686. 

(39)  RUMLER.  l.C.  CoiTER  p.  III. 

(40)  Santorin.  p.  54.  Boehmer.  fraf.  fafcic.  I.  p, 
XVI,  XVII.  Bonbt.  Obf.  1.4.  7.  13.  14.  15.20.  Chifflet 
Obf.  Hue  hiftoria  furdi  &  muti,  qui  auditum  recuperavit,  cum 
aqua  de  aure  effluxiflet.  Hifioire  de  P  Ac  adenine  des  Sciences ,  1703. 
p.  18. 

{41)    L.  X.  p.  319. 

,    (42)    Bon  et.  Obf.  5.  Mekel  ib.  p.  94 

(43)  Vater  profr.  ad  difp.  Ziegenhorn 

(44)  Mekel  Mem.  de  Berlin.  T.  X.  p.  93.  King  1.  c, 
Gunz.  lap.  gland.  pinealisy  in  quinque  hominibus.  Inventricu- 
lo  cerebri  Mekel.  • 
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•"vations,  for  which  we  are  chiefly  indebted 
"«  to  Morgagni,  but  little  certainty  can  be 
'"derived:   fince '  it    not    only  frequently 
"  happens  that  we  can  difcover  no  diforder 
"  in  the  bodies  of  maniacs  or  even  of" 

'««  fuch  as  have  been  totally  infenfible  ("49)  » 
"  but  where  we' do,  we  are  fo  far  from  being' 
"  able  to  perceive  a  uniform  connection  be- 
*4  tween  any  one  diforder  of  the  mind,  and 
"  fome  correfponding  preternatu  ral  ftate  of  the 
"  contents  of  the  TkuII,  that  the  very  fame 
"  appearances  are  exhibited  after  the  moft 
"  oppofite  diforders,  idiotifm,  and  phrenfy: 
"  which  laft  feeming  inconfiftency  may  pofli- 
"  bly  appear  lefs  extraordinary,  if  we  con- 
M  f1(Jer  the  fymptoms  of  drunkennefs,  and 

*'  phrenfy, 

(45)    L.  X.  p.  319 
(4.6)    Duverney  ibid. 

(47)  Idem  Mem.  avant  1699.   II.  p.         Fakton.  ad 
PaccH,  p.  112.  Opufc.  HI.  p.  182 

(48)  Frank.  Anmtrk.  T.  V.  p.  *8l.    WlLLIS  it  areln 
p«fl88.  ed.  8.  Mekel  1.  c 

(49)  Home  Mtd.  faBt.  pi  53. 
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"  phrcnfy,  in  which  we  may  ohferve  that  the 
"  very  fame  caufe  produces  at  firft  delirium, 
"  and  afterwards,  a5  the  diforder  advances, 
«  drowfinefs,  and  infenfible  ftupor.  This, 
«'  however,  feems  evident,  that  in  the  difor- 
u  ders  of  the  mind,  the  brain  and  its  con- 
*«  necYions  are  ufually  affected  :  and  when,  in 
44  fome  rare  inftances,  we  can  difcover  no  dif- 
n  eafe  of  thefe  parts,  we  may  conclude,  ei- 
"  ther  that  it  is  feated  in  their  very  elemen- 
"  tary  particles,  or  has  not  been  fought  for 
"  with  fufflcient  patience  and  attention." 

T  o  add  to  this  uncertainty  which  attends 
our  enquiries  into  the  feveral  fpecific  ftates  of 
the  brain  refpecYively productive  of  the  feveral 
forts  of  Infanity,  or  other  depravations,  or 
defects,  of  the  mental  operations,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  there  are  inftances  upon  re- 
cord of  a  total  deftruftion  of  that  organ  by 
difeafe,  without  any  confequent  injury  to  the 
faculties  of  the  mind.  Thefe  inftances  are 
indeed  as  rare,  as  they  are  unaccountable, 
and  ought  rather,  perhaps,  to  be  confidered 
as  anomalies  which  we  cannot  analyfe,  than 

as 
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as  objections  to  tbe  doctrine  of  the  general 
agency  of  the  brain  in  the  production  of  fen- 
fation,  of  voluntary  motion,  and  of  every 
other  perception  and  operation  of  the  mind. 
Indeed,  riumberlefs  clear,  and  decifive  facts, 
forbid  us  to  conclude  with  the  late  ingenious 

Dr.  Si  ms on  "  that  no  bowel  is  more  [re- 

"  quenily  mutilate  a \  and  even,  quite  defiroyed,  with 
"  Iefs  injury  to  the  ceconomy  than  tbe  brain  :  "  || 
•*  or  that  "  fenfe  and  motion  are  not'''  ufu  al- 
ly "derived  from  that  organ  C  \  or  that 

the  objections  arifing  from  thefe  extraordinary 
phaenomona  againft  the  utility  of  the  brain  in 
the  performance  of  thefe  neceflary  offices  of 
animal  life,  and  in  the  exercife  of  the  various 
faculties  of  the  mind,  are  not  equally  valid,  or 
indeed  much  more  fo,  againft  his  lingular 
opinion,  founded  chiefly  upon  thefe  objecti- 
ons, that  the  fole  ufe  of  the  brain  is  to  "  keep 

Jlores 

jj  Inquiry,  p.  224. 

f  Ibid.  p.  228. 

<  I 
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Jloresfor  the  equal  and  ready  fupplies  of  nourifj- 
ment  promifcuoujly  to  every  part"  of  the  body.  * 

Several  inftances  of  the  defeft,  de- 
ftrudVion,  and  offincation  of  the  brain,  may 
be  fcen  related  at  length,  and  others  referred 
to,  in  this  ingenious  phyficians  inquiry  how  far 
the  vital  and  animal  anions  of  the  more  perfect 
animals  can  be  accounted  for  independent  0/  the 
brain.  %  To  which  may  be  added  one  given 
by  Bonethjs,§  and  extraded  from  Plate, 
kus,  in  which  the  brain  was  converted  into 
a  thick  white  fluid  pultaceous  fubftance,  or, 
as  he  in  another  place  defcribes  it,  into  a  fluid 
fubftance  of  the  colour,  and  cpnfiftcncc  of 
cream,  t  which  was  perceived  to  fluctuate  on 
taking  off  the  upper  part  of  the  (kull,  and 
flowed  out  when  the  dura  mater  was  cut 
through. 

*  Ibid.  p.  a  18. 

Ibid.  p.  224.  225.  226.  and  259, 
§  Sepukhret.  Lib.  I.  Sett.  2.  Obf.  54-  Tom.  ii  p.  ntf 
%  Prax.  2&fa*  Lib.  1.  cap.  a.  Tom,  t.  p.  aa; 
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Of  the  CAUSES   of  INSANITY. 


IN  treating  of  caufes  we  tread  upon  flip- 
pery  ground  ;  and  are  liable  to  much  ob- 
.ftru&ion,  and  perplexity,  from  the  intricacy 
of  the  way,  and  the  imperfect  and  doubtful 
lights  on  which  we  are  obliged  to  rely  ;  fa 
that  it  is  often  exceedingly  difficult  to  fix  any 
firm  and  lecure  footing,  and  ftill  more  lb  to 
make    any   confiderable  advances  towards 
truth  and  certainty.    It  will,  therefore,  be 
advifeable  to  ftep  with  caution,  if  we  wifri  to 
proceed  with  fafety  aad  fuccefs,  and  would 
avoid  falling  into  error,  or  bewildering  our- 
felves  i»  doubt  and  obfcurity. 


P  A  T  H  O  L  0+ 
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Pathological  writers  have  faid 
a  great  deal  on  the  caufes  of  difeafcs,  and 
have  diftinguimed  them  by  a  variety  of  ap- 
pellations according  to  their  different  natures, 
and  the  feverai  relations  which  they  bear  to 
the  diforders  in  whole  production  they  are 
concerned. 

O  n  this  fubjecl:,  as  on  many  others,  the 
more  early  modern  writers  have  been  as  ufe- 
lefsly,  as  they  have  been  indefatigably,  mi- 
nute;  and,  improving  upon  the  fubtilty  of 
their  venerable  maftcrs,  Aristotle  and 
Galen,  have  enumerated  caufts  ^with  the 
mofl  inugnificant  and  ditgufting  refinement, 
and   have   multiplied   distinctions  without 

end. 

O  F  thefe  diftincYions  the  more  important 
have  been  retained  by  the  later  moderns  ; 
who  ufually  diftribute  the  caufes  of  difeafes 
under  the  three  heads  of  predifpojing,  occaji- 
onat,  and  proximate;  and  fometimes,  which 
feems  to  be  ftill  better,  only  under  two, 
which  they  term  remote,  and  proximate  :  for 

though 
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though  the  former  divifion  feems  to  have  a 
real  foundation  in  nature,  and,  as  explained 
in  the  writings  of  pathologists,  appears  beau- 
tiful in  theory,  and  is  not,  perhaps,  altoge- 
ther void  of  practical  utility ;   it  is  rather 
perplexing  than  eafy  in  the  application,  and 
whatever  may  be  its  conveniences,  when  we 
have  any  particular  cafe  in  contemplation,  is 
feldom,  if  at  all,  applicable  in  treating  of  a 
idifeaiein  general:  and  is,  perhaps,  upon  the 
whole,  much  lefs  ferviceable  in  facilitating: 
1  the  inveftigations  of  the  adnal  practitioner, 
1  than  in  opening  and  enlarging  the  views  of 
ithe  ftudent,  by  mowing  him  the  very  lax, 
;and  unphilolbphical  fenfc,  in  which  the  term 
(Caufe  is,  and  neceflarilv  muft  be  ufed,  on 
:moft  occafions,  in  the  writings  of  phylicians. 

Avoiding,  therefore,  the  former  of 
tthefe  divilions  of  caufes,  as  more  apt  to 
[bewilder  than  to  enlighten  ;  and  adhering  to 
tthe  plain  dire£t  paths  of  experience  and  ob- 
ifervation  ;  I  mall  arrange  fuch  caufes  as  are 
fcither  known,  or  thought  to  have  fome  (hare 

in 
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in  producing  Infamty,   in  the  cleared  and 
fimpleft    manner,    according    to   what  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  the  belt,  becauie  the  moft 
diftinft  and  praftical  divifion  of  them,  into  re- 
mote ^  proximate the  jormer  containing  all 
thoie    caufes  which  have  commonly  been 
marmalled  under  the  diftinft  heads  of  predif- 
pofing  and  occafional ;  and  which  are  either 
obvioufly  ftriking,    or  more  latent  and  only 
to  be  deduced  from  reafoning  on  what  we 
plainly  fee  and  know  ;  either  external  or  in- 
ternal  ;  recent  or  inveterate ;  accidental,  or 

conftitutional :  and  the  latter,  which  is 

wholly  internal,  being  of  the  nature  of  a  real 
phyfical  caufe,  and  fo  necejfarily  connected  with 
the  difeafe,  that  the  one  exifing,  continuing, 
changing,,  or  ceafing,  the  other  mujl  of  courje  ex- 
ijl,  continue,  change,  or  ceafe.  % 

Remote 

€T  "Miffis  aliis  minoris  momenti  caufarum  differentiis,  ex 
«'  hucufque  propofitis  conihre  poteft,  earn  folam,  quam  lano  len- 
«'  fu  dixi  proximam  aut  continentem,  wrvr  caufa  fhyfica  inge- 
t*  niumprtefeferre,  qua ■  morhum  itacfficiat  ut  ilia  ?oJ> ta  Jjtc  fo- 
*«  natur,  durante  duret,  mutata  mutctur,  ablata  tollatur.  -  ■ 
Gaybii  Injitut.  Pathalog,  Medicinal.  §  61.  p.  18. 
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REMOTE  CAUSES. 

O  f  remote  caufes  we  can  fpeak  with  fome 
degree  of  precifion  ;  as  a  coniiderable  know- 
ledge of  them  may  be  acquired  by  experience 
and  obfervation  ;  they  being,  for  the  moll: 
part,  either  the  immediate  objects  of  our 
fenfes,  or  direftly,  and  clearly,  deducible 
from  known  fads  which  are  fo. 

We  are  by  no  means,  however,  free  from 
the  poilibility  of  error  even  here  :  and  we  are 
not  a  little  liable  to  deficiency.  Some  of  our 
fuppofed  caufes  may  have  but  a  fmall  mare  in 
producing  the  difeafe  in  queftion  ;  fome  may 
have  no  other  relation  to  it  than  that  of  ori- 
ginating from  the  fame  common  caufe  ;  o- 
theis  may  have  no  connection  with  it  at  all, 
and  only  exift  accidentally  at  the  fame  time  £ 
and  others  which  may  have  fome  real,  and 
immediate,  relation  to  it,  may  not  have  that 
of  a  caufe,  but  an  effett*     Of  one  or  other  of 
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the  three  laft  mentioned  forts,  are,  1  believe, 
many  of  the  Appearances  on  Dijfe&ion.  It  may 
be  better,  however,  to  admit  an  imaginary 
caufe,  than  to  reject  a  real  one  :  fmce,  after 
all  our  care  and  attention  in  collecting  them, 
our  catalogue  of  remote  caufes  will  inevitably 
have  many  deficiencies,  which  time  and  ob- 
fervation  alone  can  fupply ;  and  the  fame 
time  and  obfervation,  while  they  enlarge  our 
acquaintance  with  real,  may  enable  us  to  re- 
ject with  certainty  fuch  fuppofed  caufes,  as 
we  could  not  have  difcarded  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod, on  any  better  ground  than  that  of  mere 
fuipicion.  For  thefe  reafons  I  fliall  admit 
many  of  the  appearances  obferved  on  dif- 
fection,  and  other  circumftances  noticed  by 
practical  writers,  into  the  lift  of  caufes,  in 
which  I  am  not  politive  that  they  really  merit 
a  place. 

The  remote  caufes  of  Infanity  naturally 
divide  themfelves  into  two  kinds,  bodily 
and  mental. 

(A)    The  bodily  causes  are  either 

(0 
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(I)  fuch  internal  ones  as  are  immediately 
feated  in  the  brain,  its  veffels,  and  mem- 
branes :  or  (II)  fuch  external  ones  as  operate 
mechanically  upon  that  b'^Kin  :  or  (111)  fuch 
caufes  as,  while  they  affect  the  fyftem  in  ge- 
neral, at  the  fame  time  pioduce  Infanity,  ci- 
ther by  acting  direfl/y,  and  immediately,  up- 
on the  brain  ;  or  by  effecting  fuch  a  gradual 
change  in  the  body,  as  difpofes  to  Infanity  by 
diminifhiiig  the  healthful  tones,  occafioning 
debility,  inducing  morbid  irritability  and  fenji- 
bility,  and  exciting  uneafy  and  painful  fenfa? 
tions :  or  (IV)  fuch  as,  being  feated  in,  or 
primarily  affecting,  fome  particular  parts, 
give  rile  to  Infanity,  either  by  fpeedily,  and 
fometimes  almoft  inftantaneoufly  dilordering 
the  brain,  as  by  fympathy,  or  tranflation  ; 
or  by  operating  fowly,  and  introducing,  like 
the  third  fort  of  caufes,  fuch  a  gradual  change 
in  the  conftitution  as  difpoles  to,  and  readily 
terminates  in,  Infanity. 

(B)   T  h  e 
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(B)  The  mental  causes  all  confift 
either  in  the  immediate,  and  intenfe  adiion  of 
the  m'wd\\(t\{  (V.  VI.  VII.)  ;  or  in  fuch  a 
cvnftkuPion  of  mind  (VIII),  either  natural,  or 
acquired,  as  difpofes  it  to  be  eafvly  put  into  a 
ftate  of  intenfe  a&ion.  In  the  former  cafe,  it 
is  earneftly  fixed  on  one,  or  a  few,  (V.  VI J, 
or  bufily  ranging  through  a  variety  (VII)  of 
obje&s:  in  the  latter  (VIII),  it  is  in  a  ftate 
of  imbecillity,  which  renders  it  incapable  of 
withdrawing  its  attention  from  any  train  of 
thinking  in  which  it  has  engaged  (V),  dif- 
pofes it  to  be  readily  carried  away  by  the  im- 
pulfe  of  the  paffions  (VI),  or  deluded  by  the 
ha&y  and  fuperficial  combinations  of  imagi- 
nation (VII);  and  is  fubverfive  of  felf-com- 
mand,  rational  conduct,  and  found  judg- 
ment. 

The  whole  of  the  remote  caufes  may  be 
arranged  in  a  table  as  follows  : 

A 
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A  Table  of  the  remote  causes  of  In 

SANITY. 


(A).     Bodily  Causes. 

I.    Internal  caufes  feated  in  the  brain,  its  vefTels,  and 
membranes. 

1.  Unufual  firmnefs,  hardnefs,  drynefs,  and  friabi- 

lity of  the  brain. 

2.  Hard  fubftances,  and  other  preternatural  tu- 

mours and  excrefcences  in  various  pans  of 
the  brain,  fuch  as 

A  tumour  on  the  corpus  callol'um, 

Hydatids  and 

Indurated  glands  in  the  plexus  choroides, 
Enlargement,  induration,  and  ftony  hard- 

nefs  of  the  pineal  gland, 
Unufual  thicknefs,  and  firmnefs,  and  offi- 
fications,  of  the  coats  of  the  carotid  ar- 
teries. 

3.    Purulent,  fanious,  or  mucous  matter,- — or 

Extravafated,  often  black,,  and  fometimes  con- 
creted blood,  or 
Water,— -in  the   ventricles,    in   the  fub- 

ftance 

L  2 
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ftance  of  the  brain,  between    the  brain 
and  its  membranes,   and    between  the 
membranes  :  -  and 
Polypous  concretions,  or 
Coagulated  blood, — in  the  finufes, 

4.  Diftention,  and 

Enlargement, — of  the  veffels  of  the  brain  and 
its  membranes. 

5.  Inflammation  of  the  brain,  and  its  membranei, 

6.  Induration, 
Incraflation,  and  partial 

Ofiification, — of  one,  or  both  membranes  of 
the  brain, 

Adhefion  of  the  dura  mater  to  the  fkull,  or 
of  the  membranes  to  each  oilier. 

7.  Any  other  internal  caufe  of  compreffion,  or  ir- 

ritation, of  the  brain. 

II.    External  caufes  which  operate  mechanically  upon 
the  brain. 

1.  Exoftofes  of  the  inner  table  of  the  fkull, 

2.  Depreffion,  or  fracture  of  the  fkull, 

3.  Concuffion  of  the  brain. 

4.  The  immediate  aftion  of  the  burning  rays  of 

the  iun  upon  the  head,  in  hot  climates  ; 

termed 

T 
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termed  by  modern  medical  writers  infolatlo 
ox  coup  du  foltil. 

5.  Snnallnefs  of  the  head,  early  obliteration  of  the 

futures,  or,  in  fhort  any  external  caufe, 
comprcfling,  confining,  or  kritating  the 
brain. 

nixid  srlt  »ioqo  $Vtovj\_  gn.'fic  yd  izdiis 

6.  .  A  lwelling  in  the  neck. 

Caulcs  affecting  the  body  in  general,  which 
produce  Infanity,  cither  by  acting  dircEliy 
upon  the  brain,  or  by  introducing  a  gra- 
dual change  in  the  fyftem  which  dilpofes 
to  Infanity. 

1.  Phreniris, 

Other  delirious  fevers, 
Small  pox. 

2.  Great  heat  of  climate. 

3.  Immoderate  exercife,  and  efpecially  in  a  dry 

and  hot  air. 

4.  Profufe  evacuations. 

5.  Exceffive  venery. 

6.  Defect  of  nourifhment. 

7.  Fevers,  of  whatever  kind,  which  have  contin- 

ued long,  have  trt^uently  recurred,  have 

terminated 
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terminated  with  an  imperfect  crifis,  or 
have  not  been  treated  with  proper  dilution. 

8.    An  ina£tive,  and  fedentary  life. 

IV,  Caufes  feated  in,  or  primarily  affc&ing,  fome  par- 
ticular parts,  and  giving  rife  to  Infanity, 
either  by  acting  fpcedily  upon  the  brain,  as 
by  fympathy,  or  tranflation  ;  or  by  ope- 
rating more  Jloivly,  and  producing  fuch  a 
gradual  change  in  the  conftitution  as  dif- 
pofes  to  Infanity. 

i .    A  difeafed  ftate  of  the  abdominal  vifcera,  and 
neighbouring  parts ;  as  of  the 
Stomach, 
Pylorus, 
Inteftines, 
Pancreas, 
Mefentery  and 
Mefenteric  glands, 
Liver, 
Spleen, 

Hemorrhoidal  vefiels, 
Kidneys, 

Gland  ulae  atrabiliariae, 
Omentum, 

Peritoneum  and  parts  adjoining. 

i.   Whatever  tends  to  induce,  or  is  the  confequence 
of.  an  infirm  ftatc  of  the  Itomach, 
'  and 
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and  inteftines;  as 
Hard  and  indigeftible  aliment, 
The  immoderate  ufe  of  warm  diluting  li- 
quors, 

Intemperance  in  diet  of  any  kind, 

Vifcid  phlegm, 

Worms. 

.    Active  fubftances  taken  into  the  ftomach  which 
immediately  affe&  the  nerves  and  brain, 
by  fympathy,  and  have  a  tendency  to  pro- 
duce delirium  ;  as 
Wine, 

Opium,  and  other 
Narcotics,  and 
Poifons. 

A  difordered  Hate  of  the 
Womb, 
Ovaria, 

Spcrmetic  veffels. 

The  retention,  or  fuppreffion  of  any  cuftomary 
evacuation,  whether  natural,  or  preter- 
natural ;  as 

The  lochia, 

Milk, 

Menfes, 

Piles, 

Old  ulcers. 


6.  Metaftafei^ 
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6.  Metaflafes,  or  tranfiations,  to  the  brain,  as  in 

the  repelled 
Gout, 
Eryfipelas, 
Herpes, 

Cutaneous  eruptions. 

7.  Worms  in  the  noftrils,  or  frontal  linufes. 

(B).    Mental  Causes. 

V.  Intenfe  application  of  mind  to 

1.  Study  ; 

2.  Bufinefs,  or  fchemes,  of  any  kind,  that  require 

great  and  unremitted  attention,  or  much 
exertion  of  genius  ; — or 

3.  Any  fort  of  employment  of  the  mind,  which 

may  keep  it  for  a  Ion  g  time  in  an  attire 
and  wakeful  ftate. 

VI.  Paflions  of  various  kinds,  when  fudden,  violent, 

or  habitual  ;  as 
1.    Sur  'rife,  or  aftonifhment. 

t.  Joy. 

3.  Enthufiafm,  or  religious  joy. 

4.  Pride,  and  vanity. 

5.  Defire, 

1 
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Defire. 

6. 

Anger* 

7- 

Hatred,  or  averfion* 

8. 

Love. 

9- 

Ambition. 

10. 

Avarice. 

ii. 

Diftrefs. 

12. 

Grief. 

13- 

Defpair. 

H- 

Fear. 

iS- 

Sufpicion. 

16. 

Jealoufy. 

i.7- 

Anxiety. 

18. 

Religious  fear. 

VII.  Too  great  activity  of  imagination. 

VIII.  Imbecillity  of  mind. 

Ho  mt 
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H  o  w  the  bodily  caufes  which  operate 
immediately  upon  the  brain  are  capable  of 
producing  Infanity,  we  may  form  fome  no- 
tion from  the  obvious  analogy  between  the 
delirium  which  conftitutes  this  diforder,  and 
that  of  a  fever  :  but  how  Infanity  is  excited 
by  thofe  bodily  caufes  which  do  not  aa  im- 
mediately upon  the  brain,  is  not,  perhaps  at 
firft  fight,  fo  evident.    This,  it  is  probable, 
will  be  better  underftood,  after  a  general 
preliminary  view  of  the  mutual  influence  of 
the  mind  and  body  on  each  other  in  the  pro- 
dudYion  of  fenfation  and  motion  ;  in  the  ge- 
neration of  the  appetites  ;  and  in  the  excite- 
meat,  and  operation,  of  the  paffions . :  the 
previous  confederation   of  which,   will  not 
only  throw  fome  light  upon  this  matter  ;  but 
prepare  the  way  for  a  more  minute  and  ac- 
curate explanation  of  the  mental  caufes—  in- 
tenfe  thinking,— violence,  or  feniibihty,  of 
paffion,  and  imbecillity  of  mind. 

A  H  d  though,  that  there  is  fuch  a  mutual- 
fympathy  between  the  body  and  mind,  and 
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rthat  the  operations  of  the  one  are  greatly  in- 
ifluenced  by  the  affections  of  the  other,  is  ve- 
try  generally  acknowledged  in  the  writings  of 
-phyiicians,  and  philof  >phers ;  and  is,  indeed,  fa 
cevident,  as  fcarcely  to  need  a  proof ;  it  feem? 
ineverthelefs  proper,  in  this  placer  to  illuftrate 
(this  important  truth  with  fome  degree  of  mU 
inutenefs  and  precifion,  lince  very  few  have 
(treated  it  with  that  exactnefs  which  its  exten* 
ifive  application,  and  ufefulnefs,  in  explain 
ing  the  theory  of  the  human  frame,  and  fa- 
culties, appear  to  demand  ;  and,  howe- 
ver frequently  it  be  implied  m  their  reafon- 
lings,  it  is  rarely  fufficiently  attended  to,  ei- 
ither  by  medical,  or  philofophical  writers,  in 
:its  various  forms  and  conlequences. 

The  philofophers  of  antiquity  were  fo 
fenfible  how  much  the  body  was  concerned 
in  the  operations  of  the  mind,  that  not  a  few 
of  them  fuppofe  thefe  operations  to  be  nothing 
more  than  the  refult  of  a  certain  appropriate 
{tru£ture,  difpofition,  and  harmony,  of  its 

parts  ; 
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parts  ;  and  that  mind  was  merely  a  modifi- 
cation of  matter.    Cicero,  in  his  Tufculan 

Dictations*  after  enumerating  a  variety 

of  opinions  relative  to  the  nature  and  feat,  of 
the  foul  ;  as  that  it  was  the  heart,  the  blood, 
the  brain,  the  breath,  fire;  or  that,  whate- 
ver was  its  nature,  its  feat  was  in  the  heart, 
or  in  the  brain  — adds,  among  others,  fe- 
veral  of  which  are  of  a  fimilar  tendency,  the 

following  "  As  many  of  the  antients,  fays 

"  he,  formerly,  and  very  lately  Aristoxe- 
"  Nvs,  a  muficlan  and  philofopher,  confidered 
"  the  foul  as  a  kind  of  tone  of  body,  which,  like 
*'  that  of  the  voice  in  finging,  ^ruf  the  firings  of 
a  mufical  infirument,  was  termed harmony  ; 
M  fo  they  fuppofed  that  various  motions,  like  intf- 
«'  fical founds,  were  excited  in  the  body,  in  con* 

fequetice 

*  *«  TJt  muhi  mte  ve teres,  proxime  autem  Aristoxenus, 
f*  muficus  idemque  philofophus,  ipfius  corporis  intentionem 
*' quamdam,  velut  in  cantu .  &  fidibus,  quae  harmoni  a  dicitur  ; 
<4  fic  ex  corporis  totius  natura  6e  figure  varios  motus  cieri,  tan- 
'*  quam  in  cantu  fonos.  Hie  ab  artificio  fuo  non  receffit,  &  ta- 
**  men  dixit  aliquid,  quod  ipfum  quale  eflet,  erat  multe  ante  & 

(Ji&um  &  exjplauatum  a  Platon*."-- — —-Lib.  I.  cap.  10, 
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u  fiquence  of  the  peculiar  nature  and  JlruBure  of 
"the  whole-,  hi  adopting  this  theory  he  might  be 
"  influenced  by  its  analogy  with  the  art  he  prnfif- 
"fed:  but,  however  this  may  be,  he  only  af- 
"  ferted  what  had  long  before  been  mentioned, 
**  and  explained,  by  Plato." 

But  fuppoiing,  as  feems  moil  probnM?, 
that  the  foul  is  an  immaterial  fubftance,  and 
as  Cicero  exprefles  it,  being  of  a  divine  na- 
ture, and  original, f  has  a  principle  of  motion 
within  itfelf,  which  effentially  diftinguiflies 
it  from  every  material  fubftance  ;||  or  accord- 
ing to  Aristotle,  a  fifth  principle,  which 
he  terms  Endelecheia,  totally  different  from 
the  four  known  material  elements,  and  pof- 
fefting  powers,  and  properties,  of  which  they 
are  found,  by  uniform  experience,  to  be  des- 
titute, as  the  faculty  of  thought,  of  forefight, 
of  receiving  and  communicating  inftrucl:- 
ion,    of  invention,   memory,  love,  hatred, 

deli  re, 


•f  lb.  Lib.  I.  cap.  37, 
'il  Soma.  Siifion.  cap.  10. 
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defire,  fear,  diftrefs,  joy,  and  the  like  ;- — 
it  is  not  only  obvious  that  in  feni'ation,  and 
voluntary  motion,  the  foul  and  body  mutu- 
ally aft  upon,  or  influence,  each  other  ;  that 
wine,  opium,   and  feveral  forts  of  poifon, 
much  afFecl,  and  often  greatly  diforder  the 
mind,  by  the  mediation  of  the  body  ;  and 
that  the  mind,  on  the  other  hand,  by  means 
of  the  paffions,   is  capable  of  wonderfully  af- 
fecting, and  difordering  the  body,  and  even 
of  exciting,  on  fome  occafions,  fuch  violent 
commotions,  as  fuddenly  to  dilfolve  their 

mutual  union   but  fome  have  gone  fo 

far,  and  perhaps  not  wholly  without  reafon, 
as  tp  affert  that  the  difpofitions  of  the  foul  ap- 
pear to  be  much  influenced  by,  if  they  are 
not  in  a  great  meafure  dependent  upon,  the 
temperament,  and  conftitution,  of  the  body. 
Of  this  opinion  were  Hippocrates,  Pla- 
to, 


^  HoFFMANN I  De  Anlmo  Sanitatis  &  Morlorum  Fubro. 
Oper.  Tom.  5.  ».  259.  §  X.  p.  260.  §  XV.  XVI. 

All  who  have  written  upon  the  cfFe&s  of  the  paffions,  arid  ot* 
the  imagination,  upon  the  body,  abound  with  fads  of  this  fort  _ 
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to,  Aristotle,  Galen,  and  many  others 
among  the  antierits  *,  the  latter  of  whom  has 
left  us  an  exprefs  differtation  upon  the  fub- 
je&  :f  and  among  the  moderns,  to  omit  a 
long  lift  of  lefs  eminent  names,  both  ofphy- 
ficians  and  philoibphers,  the  celebrated  Hoff- 
man,* Arburthnot,t  and  Montes- 
quieu. || 

How  far  it  may  be  in  the  power  of  the 
mind  to  refill:,  and  counteract,  the  influence 
of  temperament,  climate,  or  any  other  hodi- 

l  Be  animi  morum  &  corporei  tempcramenti  mutua  confcquuti- 
trie,  liber  u?ius.— -Lacun m  Epitom.  Operum  GALEN  I.  p.  68. 

*  Med.  Rat.  Syft.  Tom.  L  Lib.  I.  Se£t.  1.  cap.  I.  t-§ 
XXXIV.  Opir.  Tom.  1.  p.  29.— and  cap.  9.  $  XXX.  &c. 
Operum  Tom.  1.  p.  52 .-=— :  De  tcmpcramento  fundamento  mo- 
rum &  morborum  in  gentibus.    Operum   Tom.  5.  p.    1 03 — ill. 

— Excrcitdtio  pbvjieo-hicdiea  de  mentis  mbrbis  ex  morbofafan- 
guinis  ciradatione  ortis.    Supplem.  Vol.  2.  p.  329 — 339. 

f  Ejfay  cbnetrning  the  Fffe&s  of  Air  oH  Hitman  Bidittl  p, 
14-8.  ice.  &c. 

If  Spirit  of  Laws.  took.  XI V.  Of  Laws  at  relative  id  th$ 
Nature  of  tit  €Hmate.    Alfo  Book  XV*  &c.   Vol.  I.  p.  277» 
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ly  flare  which  may  have  a  tendency  to  de- 
prave its  moral  feeling,  and  impel  it  to  a  vi- 
tious  conduct  ;  or,  by  its  exertions,  and  ha- 
bitudes, to  induce  fuch  a  change  in  the  bodi- 
ly flate  as  mail  cooperate  with  its  virtuous 
.  propenfities  ;  this  is  not  a  proper  place  to  en- 
quire. It  will  be  fufficient,  at  prefent,  to 
mow  that  there  is  a  mutual  fympathy  be- 
tween the  body  and  mind  ;  and  that  certain 
ftates  of  the  one  infallibly  produce,  or  are 
accompanied  with,  certain  ftates  of  the  o- 
ther. 

I  t  is  owing  to  this  mutual  fympathy  and 
influence,  that  chearfulnefs  of  mind  is  naturally 
connected  with,  and  not  only  ftrongly  tends 
to,  but,  no  other  more  powerful  caufe  of 
difeafe  counteracting  it,  will  neceflarily  pro- 
duce health  of  body  :  and  that  health  of  body9 
where  no  particular  caufes  of  diftrefs  inter- 
vene, is  always  accompanied  with  habitual 
chearfulnefs  of  mind  ;  and,  where  fuch  cau- 
fes do  intervene,  protects  the  mind  from  the 
influence  of  any  trifling,  or  lefs  urgent  ones, 
and  does  not  eafily  fufFer  it  to  be  violently 

ruffled^ 
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ruffled,  or  permanently  dejected,  by  caufes . 
which  would  overwhelm  with  affliction  fuch 
weak  minds  as  infirmity,  and  difeafe,  had 
rendered    effeminate,     pufillanimous,  and 
gloomy. 

For  the  fame  reafbn  folicitudef  timidity, 
grief  1  and  every  other  anxious  and  diftrefsfttl  af~ 
fediion,  weaken  the  body,  dimlniih  the  health- 
ful tones,  and,  ivhen  long  indulged,  intro- 
duce a  moil:  haraffing,  and  difmal,  train  of 
nervous  and  other  diforders  :  while,  00  the 
other  hand,  bodily  difeafe,  and  efpecially  of 
what  is  called  the  nervous  kind,  is  naturally 
productive,  more  or  lef s  according  to  its  na- 
ture, degree,  and  duration,  of  languor,  dis- 
content, peevifhncfs,  dejection,  and  of  all 
the  painful,  melancholy,  and  lclr'-tor merit- 
ing paffions  ;  which  growing  by  habit,  and 
the  reciprocal  growth  of  their  caufes,  not 
uncommonly  terminate  in  the  inexpreffible 
miferies  of  anxiety,  and  tfiflrefs,  or  the  more 
dreadful  anguiih  of  horror  and  defpair. 

1 1; 
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I  T  is  from  the  fame  foil  i  ce  •  that  all  the 
faffions,  whether  gloomy  or  chcarful,  felfim 
or  benevolent,  when  excited  by  their  proper 
external  caufes,  produce  a  determinate,  and 
fpecific,  ftate  of  body,  as  will  be  mown  at 
large  in  its  proper  place  ;  and  that  certain 
ftates  of  body,  if  they  do  not  actually  pro- 
duce certain  pamons,  at  leaft  difpole  the 
mind  to  be  ftrongly  affected  by  fuch  objects 

as  have  a  tendency  to  excite  them.  But  to 

proceed  to  particulars. 

T  h  e  k  e  are  certain  circumftances  in  ife 
Jiate  of  the  body  on  which  its  healthy  and  vi~ 
goury  greatly  depend  ;  and  which  are  much 
concerned  in  the  production  of  thofe  agreea- 
ble, or  difagreeable  influences,  with  which 
the  mind  and  body  mutually  affect  each  o- 
ther. 

A  s  the  various  degrees  of  tenjion  in  thfe 
strings  of  a  mufical  inicrument,  fit  it  to  pro- 
duce acute  or  grave,  harmonious  or  difcor- 
4ant,  pleafing  or  unpleafing  founds,  in  pro- 
portion 
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portion  to  their  inrenfenefs,  and  to  their  mu- 
tual correfpondency  or  disagreement  :  fo 

the  various  changes  in  thefe  circumfanccs  in  the. 
fate  of  the  body  difpofe  it  to  move  harmoniouf- 
ly,  or  difcordantly,  to  every  movement  of  the 
foul,  or  to  the  touch  of  whatever,  from  with- 
out, is  by  nature  adapted  to  call  forth  its  vi- 
brations ;  and  to  affeft  the  foul  with  pleafure, 
or  pain,  accordingly  as  thofe  vibrations  are 
of  the  one  kind  or  of  the  other.  The  ftate 
of  the  body  on  which  thefe  vibrations,  and  in 
the  changes  of  which  thefe  changes  depend, 
has,  for  this  reafon,    not  improperly  been 

called  its  tone  :  not  becaufe  any  of  its 

fibres,  whether  nervous,  vafcular,  or  muf- 
cular,  are  fining  to  vibrate  like  a  muiical 
chord,  and  thus  to  communicate  fenfation  to 
the  mind,  or  to  receive  motion  from  its  im- 
pulfes  ;  but  becaufe  a  certain  harmonious  a- 
daption  of  its  feveral  parts  fits  it  to  be  fuitably 
affected  by  ,  external  objects  ;  renders  it  ex- 
quifitely  refponfive  to  every  impulfe  of  the  di~ 

vine 
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vine  mufician  within  ;  and  difpofes  it,  on  e~ 
very  occauon,  to  affect  the  mind,  with  pfea- 
fure,  or  pain,  in  a  due  degree,  and  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  exciting  cauTe  require?,  in  propo;  tif 
on  to  the  perfection,  c  r  deficiency,  of  its  rei- 
pedtive  tones  and  harmonies. 

This  tone  of  body  feems  naturally  di- 

vinble  into  three  kinds,  the  mujeuiar^  

va/cular,        and  elajlk  :  ■ — the /aji  of  wh'eh 

entirely  depends  on  the  general,  and  habitu- 
al, ftate  or  the  conftitution  ;  is  perman  nt 
during  that  ftate  ;  isfcldom  capable  of  lud- 
den  changes  ;  and  is  the  bafis  of  the  other 
two  \  which  for  this  reafon  depend,  in  like 
manner,  a  good  deal  upon  the  general  ftate 
of  the  conftitution  ;  they  are  liable,  howe- 
evtr,  at  the  lame  time,  to  be  'greatly  influ- 
enced bv  the  fudden  action  of  a  variety  of  oc- 
cafional  caufes,  as  of  the  appetites,  paffions, 
pleaung  or  painful  fenfations,  or  the  like,  as 
will  plainly  appear  after  a  farther  explanation 
of  their  nature,  and  of  the  nature  and  effects 
©f  the  paftions  on  the  mufcular  and  vafcular 

fyftems 
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iVftems  ;  a;v,d  are,  of  courfe,  capable  Wf  Ver^y 
confide  fable,  rapid,  and  traniient  changes. 

By  elastic  tone  1  mean  that  ftate  of 
the  body  which  refults  from  the  texture,  and 
cohefion,  of  rhe  conftituenr,  and  elementary 
particles,  of  its  feVeral  'parts';  which  varies 
as  their  text ui;e,  and  cdhe'fron  Vary  ;  and  in 
the  variations  of  which  coniiit  their  'various 
degrees  of  mechaifrcal  'ftrength,  or  weaknefs. 
The  perfection,  or  middle  point,  of  this  kind 
of  ton$->  fuch  as  We  fee  in  perfons  of  high 
health,  and  'of  vigorous  constitutions,  may 
be  called  jinn  ;  and  tire  eXrf ernes,  on  each 
fide,  of  which  we  meet  \v\{\\  examples  in  bid, 
and  in  hard  labouring  people  on  the  one  hand, 
ana  in  Children,  in  delicate  people,  andin  all 
\vlio  have  long  laboured  under  unfeebling 
chronic  dilorders  on  the  other,  may  be  de- 
nominated rigid  and  lax. 

I  n  order  to  explain  what  I  underftand  by 
muscular  tone,   it  is  proper  to  obferve 
that  every  mufcle  in  an  animal  body  affects, 
as  its' natural  ftate,  a  certain  degree  of  con- 
traction 
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traction  when,  apparently,  at  reft  ;  and  that  * 
when  111  an  obvioufly  active  (late,  it  ftill  far- 
ther fhortens  itfelf :  that  each  mufclc, 

excepting  the  fphincters,  thofe  of  the  vafcu- 
lar  fyftem,  of  the  oefophagus,  fromach,  in- 
teftines,  tongue,  and  perhaps  a  few  others, 
—of  which,  however,  all,  but  the  fphinct- 
ers,  being  placed  round  hollow  cylinders, 
or  compofed  of  fibres  which,  running  in  con- 
trary directions,  counteract  each  other,  are 
nearlv  in  the  fame  fituation  as  to  the  refin- 
ance to  their  action,  has  two  fixed  points, 

which  oppofe  its  contraction  in  fome  degree, 

and  keep  it  in  a  flate  of  .moderate  tenfion  :  ■ 

that  this  tenfion  admits  of  confiderable  lati- 
tude, and  is  liable  to  variation  between  the 
extremes,  according  to  the  various  ftates  of 
the  mufcular  fibres  themfelves,  of  the  veffels 
which  nourifh  them,  of  the  cellular  mem- 
brane which  furrounds  and  connects  them, 
and  of  the  nerves  by  which  they  are  anima- 
ted ;  and  that  the  mufcles  act  with  more  or 
lefs  eafe,  fteadinefs,  regularity,  and  force, 
in  proportion  as  the  degree  of  tenfion  is  great- 
er 
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er  or  lefs :  that    when,    therefore,  by 

means  of  ^jirm  elaflic  tone  of  fibres,  a  proper 
fupply  of  healthful  blood  to  their  veffels,  and 
a  fufficient  depofition  of  the  neceffary  fluid  in 
the  cellular  membrane  which  furrounds  every 
fibre,  and  every  bundle  of  fibres,  duly  filling 
the  interfaces,  the  mufcles  have  acquired  juft 
fuch  a  degree  of  tenfion  as  enables  them  to 
a£r.  on  every  occafion  with  eafe,  and  ftrength, 

their  tone  may  be  faid  to  be  vigorous-.  When 

from  an  increafe  of  thefe  caufes,  in  a  very 
full  and  healthy  habit,  and  from  much  muf- 
cular  exercife,  they  are  able  to  contract  with 
ftill  greater  force,  they  may  then  be  faid  to 

poflefsan  athletic  tone.  But  when,  from  an 

enormous  quantity  of  fat,  the  mufcular  fi- 
bres are  weakened,  by  being  feperated,  over- 
flretched,  diftorted,  impeded,  and  overload- 
ed ;  and  ftill  more,  when  from  a  fubfequent 
emaciation  they  are  greatly  relaxed  ;  as  well 
as,  when,  from  a  defect  of  their  natural  and 
healthful  quantity  of  blood  and  other  fluids, 
either  from  inanition,  or  from  a  fault  in  the 
chylopoietic  vifcera,  occafioning  a  want  of 

due 
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cine  nourimment,  or  from  any  other  canfe, 
they  are  both  relaxed,  and  perhaps  ptherwije 
weakened,  triejr  tone  may  then  be  called  in- 
firm ;  and  as  well  from  a  deficiency  of  a  re- 
quifite  degree  of  tenfion,  as  of  a  firm  elajlic 
tone,  their  exertions  are  weaker  than  they 
ought,  tp  be,  and  they  are  more  or  lefs  apt  to 
be  thrown  into  fpafms,  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  thefe  im perfections  ;  and  efpecially 
if  they  happen  ,  at  any  time,  to  act  in  an  un- 
natural, or  diftorted  fituation,  or  to  contract 
more  ftrongly  then  is  neceflary  to  overcome 
t}ie  refinance  they  meet  with. 

Vascular  tone  is,  for  the  moft  parr, 
very  clofely  connected  with  the  elaftic  and 
mufcular  tones  of  the  fyftem  in  general  ;  de- 
pends in  a  great  meafure,  if  not  wholly,  on 
the  elaftic  and  mufcular  tones  of  the  coats  of 
the  veffels  ;  and  conlifts  in  the  peculiar  ftates 
of  irritability  of  their  mufcular  fibres,  refult- 
ing  from  thofe  tones. 

When  the  heart,  and  arteries,  poflefs 
that  degree  of  elaftic  and  mufcular  tone3,  and 

of 
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of  irritability,  which  is  neceffary  to  the  equal 
circulation,  and  diftribution  of  the  blood  o- 
ver  every  part  of  the  body  ;  when  the  veffels 
whofe  peculiar  office  it  is  to  perform  the  fe- 
veral  fecretions,  and  excretions,  are  in  like 
manner  qualified  for  the  due  and  regular  ex- 
ecution of  the  bulinels  allotted  to  them;  and 
the  abforbent  and  exhalent  veffels  are  alfo  in 
a  proper  ft  ate  for  the  fulfilling  of  their  feve- 
ral  appointments ;  the  vafcular  tone  may  then 

be  {aid  to  be  healthful.  When  to  rigid  or 

jirm  elajiicy  and  athletic  or  vigorous  mufcular 
tones,  is  added  nnufual  irritability  of  the 
mufcular  coats  of  the  arteries,  their  tone  is 
then  inflammatory.  But  when  in  the  coats  of 
thefe  veffels  there  is  a  defeat  of  elajlic  and 
mufcular  tones,  the  one  being  lax,  and  the  o- 
ther  infirm^  and  confequently,  a  defect  of  ner- 
vous power,  the  vafcular  tone  may  be  called 
nervous.  In  this  tone  of  body,  while  the  ac~ 
tion  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  and  of  the 
whole  vafcular  fyiiem,  is  too  weak,  it  may 
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be  either  too  irritable  and  active,    or  too  dull, 
and  languid , 

Thus  we  fee  that  elastic  tone  may 
be  either  Jinn,  or  rigid,  or  lax:  

That  muscular  tone  may  be  vi- 
gorous,— -or  athletic,  -or  infirm. 

That  vascular  tone  may  be  health- 

Jul,  inflammatory,  or  nervous  ;  —and 

that  the  laft  of  thefe  may  be  either  too  irrita- 
ble and  acYive,  or  from  a  want  of  irritabi- 
lity, too  dull  and  languid  :  

That  firm  elafiic,  vigorous  mafcular, 

——and  healthful  vafcular  tones,  are  natu- 
rally connefted  :  that  the  two  former,—  as 

well  as   the    rigid  elafiic,  - —  and  athletic 

mufcular,  have  fome  degree  of  conneaion 

with  inflammatory  vafcular  :  and  that  there 

is  a  fimilar  relation  between  the  lax  elafiic,— 
infirm  mufcular,  and  nervous  vafcular. 

There  is,  alfo,  a  mutual  relation  be- 
tween the  ftateof  the  tones,  and  that  of  the 

brain 
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brain  and  nerves'.  and  as  the  ftate  of  the 

former  depends,  immediately,  or  more  re- 
motely, upon  that  of  the  latter  ;  fo  the  ftate 
of  the  latter  has,  in  its  turn,  either  direftly, 
or  indirectly,  a  dependence  upon  the  former. 

This  mutual  dependence  of  one  part  of 
our  frame,  and  conftitutionr  upon  another, 
is  plainly  obfervable  in  many  of  the  functions 
of  the  animal  ceconomy  ;  which  are  fo  clofe- 
ly,  and  intimately,  connected,  that  it  is  not 
an  eafy  matter  to  give  an  explanation  of  any 
one  of  them,    without  taking  feveral  things 
for  granted,  as  already  known,   of  fome  o- 
thers,  which  have  not  yet  been  explained  ; — 
that  it  is  fcarcely  conceivable  that  one  can 
be  materially   injured,   without  the  others- % 

fufferingat  the  fame  time  ;  and  abfolutely 

impoffible  for  one  entirely  to  ceafe,  with- 
out the  others,  fooner,  or  later,  ceafing  like- 
wife  ;  *  all  of  them  forming  together  a 

kind  of  circular  chain,  of  which  there  is  no 
beginning,  and  no  termination ;;  and  of 
which  every  link  has  a  neceflary  connection, 
and  dependence,  upon  all  the  reft.    Thus  the 

brain 
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brain  and  nerves,  which  feem  to  be  the  very 
fountain,  and  origin,  of  life  and  motion,  de- 
pend every  moment,  for  the  fupply  of  their 
power,  upon  the  organs  of  degeftion,  and 
chylification,  upon  the  abforption  of  the  lacte- 
als,  the  paflage  of  the  chyle  through  the 
thoracic  duct,  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  other  functions  neceflarv  to  animal  life  ; 
and  each  of  thefe  functions  depends,  in  like 
manner,  immediately  upon  the  brain  and 
nerves,  and  more  or  lefs  remotely  upon  all 
the  others. 

A  s  the  nervous  power  and  animal  funSlions 
have  thus  a  mutual  dependence  ;  fo  have  this 
power  and  the  bodily  tones,  which  rife  or  fall, 
are  healthful  or  debilitated,  flourilh  or  decay, 
together.  Indeed  the  feveral  tones  of  the  bo- 
dy feem  to  be  nothing  more  than  fuch  ftates 
of  its  active  and  fentient  parts  as  render  it 
more  or  Jefs  fit  to  influence,  or  be  influenced 
by  the  mind,  by  means  of  the  power  resi- 
ding in  the  Brain  and  nerves,  'and  immediately 
communicating  with  thofe  parts  through  the 

channel 
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channel  of  the  latter ;  and,  in  the  one  cafe, 
to  be  excited  to  action  by  volition,  and  the 
paffions,  and,  in  the  other,  to  excite  fenfati- 
on,  according  to  certain  uniform,  and  el- 
tablifhed  laws  of  the  animal  machine, 
whence  are  derived  all  the  poffible  varieties 
of  motions,  perceptions,  and  ideas. 

Perfection,  thefefore  of  tones, 
perfection  of  health,  perfection  of  fenfation 
and  voluntary  motion,  perfection  of  mental 
powers,  and  perfection  both  of  bodily  com- 
fort, and  intellectual  ierenity,  where  no  natu- 
ral or  moral  evils  interfere  to  deftroy  the  hap- 
py union,  feem  naturally  related :  and, 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  mind  feems  to 
be  affected,  for  the  moft  part,  with  eafe, 
chearfulnefs,  and  good  fpirits,  by  the  vigo- 
rous ;  and  with  uneafinefs,  dejection,  and 
languor,  by  the  weaker,  and  lefs  perfect 
tones  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  oppofite  tem- 
pers of  mind,  chearfulnefs  and  melancholy, 
reciprocally  affect  the  body  with  the  tones  of 

vigour 
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vigour  and  health,  or  with  thofeof  infirmity 
and  difeafe. 

I  t  may  farther  be  added,  that  the  jirm, 
vigorous,  and  healthful  tones,  are  comie&ed 
with  eafy  and  accurate  fenfation,  ftrong  men- 
tal faculties,  temperate  paflions,  and  rati- 
onal fortitude  ;  the  rigid,  athletic,  and  in- 
flammatory tones,  with  dulnefs  of  fenfation, 
flownefs  of  understanding,  obftinacy  of  paffi- 

on,  and  brutal  courage  ;  and  the  lax,  in* 

Jirm.,  and  nervous  tones,  with  livelinefs  of  fen- 
fation, quicknefs  of  conception,  fenfibility  of 
paffion,  and  great  timidity.  „ 

The  different  temperaments  of  the  anti- 
ents,  fo  far  as  they  had  a  real  exigence  in  na- 
ture, feem  to  have  been  little  more  than  fo 
many  different  combinations  of  thefe  bodily 
tones. 

The  mind  cannot  aft  directly,  and  canr 
therefore,  occafion  no  immediate  change,  on 
the  elajlic  tones,  which,  refuting  from  the 
texture  and  cohcfion  of  parts,  can  only  admit 
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of  a  gradual  one:  but,  by  means  of  its 

inftruments,  the  nerves,  or  rather,  by  means 
of  the  power  rending  in  them,  it  can  imme- 
diately, and  inftantaneoufly,  act  upon  the 
mufcles  ;  as  in  the  production  of  voluntary 
motion  ;  and,  perhaps  of  certain  o^her  moti- 
ons, and  affections,  as  tremblings,  debility, 
and  the  like,  which  are  the  attendants  of 
fome  of  the  paffions,  are  the  confequence  of 
the  violent  commotions  which  they  fometimes 
raife  in  the  nervous,  and  mufcular,  fyftems, 
and  have  no  dependence  upon  volition  : 
and  it  can  likewife,  by  means  of  the  paffions, 

'  feldom,  and  perhaps  never,  by  volition, 

—immediately,  and  inftantaneoufly  affect 
the  vafcular  fyjlem,  and  efpecially  the  heart 
and  arteries,  and  produce  at  leaft  a  temporary 
change  on  their  tone  ;  as  will  particularly  ap- 
pear when  we  come  to  confider  the  influence 
of  the  paffions,  which,  befides  their  ordinary 
effects  on  the  body,  have  not  only  been  known 
to  occafion  the  moft  fudden,  and  wonderful 
alterations  in  its  ftate,  but  fometimes  even 
death  itfelf. 

These. 
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These  changes  produced  by  the  mind 
hi  the  mufcular,  and  vajcular  tones,  when 
confiderable,  when  of  long  duration,  and 
when  frequently  repeated,  may  in  time  give 
rife  to  the  correfponding  changes  in  the  elajlk 
tones  ;  and  thus  give  habit,  and  permanen- 
cy, to  what  was  at  firft  but  accidental,  and 
temporary.  So  much  is  it  in  the  power  of 
the  mind  to  injure,  or  improve,  the  frame 
and  conftitution  of  the  body. 

T  N  what  the  power  of  the  nerves  confifts, 
and  how  it  operates  in  exciting  the  motions 
of  the  mufcular,  and  vafcular  fyftems,  or  in 
conveying  fenfation  to  the  mind  ;  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult,  if  not  impofiible,  exactly  to 

determine  :  -nor,   indeed,    is  it  of  much 

confequence,  in  our  reafonings  concerning 

itseffecls,  to  afcertain  whether  the  nervous 

power  refides  in  an  inconceivably  fine  fluid,  pe- 
culiar to  the  animal  lyftem,  fecreted  in  the 
brain,  dilfributed,  by  means  of  the  nerves, 
to  every  part  of  it,  and  ferving  as  an  inftru- 
ment  of  communication  between  the  mind 
and  body,  as  rrjany  have  believed,  and  Bo- 

ERHAAVE,* 
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erhaave,*  with  much  plaufibility,  has  en- 
deavoured to  prove  ;  — whether  it  be  no 
more  than  the  fubtile  medium  which  has 
been  laid  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  +  to  per- 
vade 


*  Injiiiut.  Medic.  $  274,  275.  8cc. 

f  "  Adjicere  jam  liceret  non nulla  de  fpiritu  quodam  fubtilifc 
fimo  corpora  crdiii  pervadente  §c  in  iildem  latente  ;  cujus  vi  & 
acV.onibus  particulae  corporuin  ad  minimas  difhmtias  fe  mutuo  at- 
tinhunt,  5c  conrigux  taclae  cohaerent;  8c  corpora  electrica  agunt 
ad  diftantias  majores,  tarn  repellendo  quam  a  ttrahendo  corpulcula 
•vicina  ;  &  lux  emittitur,  reflectitur,  refriiigitur,  inflectkur,  8c 
corpora  calefacit  ;  8c  fenfatio  omnis  excAtatur,  8c  membra  anima- 
lium  jfcd  voluntatem  moventur,  vibrationibus  icilicet  hujus  fpi* 
ritus  per  lblida  nervorum  capillamenta  ab  externis  fenfuum  orga- 
nis  ad  cerebrum,  8c  a  cerebio  in  mufculis  propagaris.  Sed  hxc 
paucis  exponi  non  pofllint,  neque  adeir,  fufficiens  copia  experimen- 
torum,  quibus  leges  actionum  hujus  ipiritus  accurate  detenninari 

8c  monfrrari  debent."  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Principia,  as 

quoted  by  Dr.  Bryan  Robinson,  in  his  Ob/ervations  ok  the 
Virtues  and  Operations  of  Medicines,  p.  2. 

"  I  might  here  add  fome thing  concerning  a  ?noft  fuhtile  fpirit 
which  pervades,  and  rejides  in  grofs  bodies  ;  by  the  poiver,  and  ac- 
tion, of  which,  the  particles  of  bodies  mutually  attraft  each  other  at 
txceedingly  fmall  difiances,  become  contiguous,  and  cohere ;  and 
elctHric  bodies  afi  at  greater  dijlances,  both  in  repelling  and  at- 
tracting fmall  neighbouring  bodies  ;  and  light  is  emitted,  reflected, 
rcfrafied,  inftcfted,  and  imparts  heat  to  bodies  j  and  allfenfation 

it 
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vade  the  whole  fyftem  of  the  material  creati- 
on, and  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of 
m t  her,  under  a  peculiar  modification  in  the 
bodies  of  animals  -,  by  means  of  the  vibrations 
of  which,  as  that  great  philosopher  has  con- 
jured, along  the  foVfd  capillaments  of  the 
nerves,  excited  by  external  objects,  and  pro- 
pagated to  the  brain  ;  or  excited  by  the  will, 
and  propagated  from  the  brain  to  the  mufcles  ; 
an  opinion  which  has  been  adopted  by  Dr. 
Hartley,;  Di'.Bkyan  Robinson,  and  o- 
thers;  and  which  has  great  appearance  of 

probability  ;  or  whether  it  be  owing  fole- 

]y,  as  fome  have  advanced,  to  the  peculiar 
;  '  flrudt-ure, 

•  JipA-and  the  limhof&nimah  are  wv'eilhy the  power  of  tie  kajli, 
»*xcl%d^ndjyi.'rh  rLit  heinz  propagated  along  the  [olid  capdla^ 

TndStiX^Lo  the  mufcles.  But  thefe  matters  cannot  he 
and/ i  »m  we  o,  nor)javc^e  a Sufficient  number  of  ex* 

eX^V^h1^aPZrminat;on,  ind proof  of  tie  law  by 

P'T T£/Zrtia&  *-  See  the  fame  opinion  propofed  m 

t^^o^O/t^  P.  3^3.  tucry^** 

■y  ^  Hartley  on  Man.  Vol.  I.   Trap.  5.       J3  34- 
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jftructure,  as  a  fpiral,  or  other  form,  of  thr 
fmalleft  nervous  filament's  themfelves. 

B  u  t,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  ner- 
vous power,  if  we  allow  the  foul  to  be  an  im- 
material fubffcance,  as  philofophers  have  very 
generally  thought  they  had  the  beff,  and  fu- 

reft,   ground  for  believing  it  to  be,  in 

which,  according  to  Cicero,  ||  there  is  no- 
thing that  can  give  it  any  material  property 

whatever,  it  feems  highly  probable,  that 

the  body  and  foul,  a  material  and  immaterial 
fubftance,  cannot  phylically  act  upon  each  o- 
ther  ;  and  that  their  mutual  effects  are  pro- 
duced according  to  certain  fixed  and  arbitrary 
laws  of  reciprocal  influence,  by  which,  and 
by  which  only,  they  were  united  to  each  o- 
ther  at  firfl:  by  the  great  creator  of  the  uni, 

verfe  :-  that,    therefore,   it  cannot  with 

fuch  find  propriety  be  faid  that  they  aft  up- 
on 


||  «  Nihil  admixtum  nihil  concretum,  nihil  copulatum,  nL- 
htl  coagmcatatum,  nihil  duPlcx."~f^/^.  UW*t4e.  %tf& 
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on  each  other;  as  that  certain  ftates,  and 
movements,  of  the  body,  are  the  exciting,  or 
occajional  caufes,  of  certain  determinate  feel- 
ings, and  volitions,  of  the  mind  ;  and  that 
certain  feelings,  and  volitions,  of  the  musd, 
are  in  like  manner  the  exciting,  or  occajional 
caufes,  of  certain  correfponding  ftates,  and 
movements,  of  the  body.  It  is  our  bufinefs 
to  difcover  what  thefe  ftates  and  movements, 
and  their  correfponding  feelings  and  volitions, 
or,  in  other  words,  what  thefe  laws  of  union 
are.  And  it  is  with  this  view,  that  I  have 
here  attempted  to  point  out,  though  it  rauft 
be  confefled  but  curforily,  and  fuperficially, 
thofe  mechanical,  mufcular,  and  vafcular 
ftates  of  the  a&ive,  and  fejitient  parts  of  the 
body,  which  in  a  great  meafure  correfpond 
with,  and  are  either  the  caufes,  or  effects, 
of  the  various  ftates  of,  the  mind  .;  and  what 
in  general  the  correfponding  ftates  of  the 
mind  and  body  are. 

With  the  fame  view  I  {hall,  now  pro- 
ceed to  fay  fomething  more  exprefsly  con- 
cerning the  nervous  power,  and  its  laws  of 

acting ; 
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acting  ;  fince  this  power,  whatever  it  is,  re- 
reading in  the  brain,  fpinal  marrow,  and 
nerves,  is  the  immediate  inftrument  of  com-, 
munication  between  our  material  and  imma- 
terial part,  and  the  very  fource  and  beginning, 
if  any  thing  can  to  be  faid  to  be  the  beginning 
where  all  the  parts  and  functions  have  a  mu- 
tual dependence  on  each  other,  of  animal 
life,  fenfe,  and  motion;  and  is  the  di reel:,  and 
active  caufe,  by  which  every  function  of  an 
animated  body  is  kept  up,  from  the  moment 
of  ieperation  from  the  parent  animal,  till  the 
final  folution  of  the  material  and  immaterial' 
principle,  at  the  period  of  this  mortal  life. 
Ilhall  dole  this  fubjedt  by  enumerating  a  few 
particular,  and  moft  of  them  well  known, 
facts,  which  may  ferve  farther  to  illuftrate 
the  mutual  influence  of  the  mind  and  body  on 
each  other. 

The  effential,  and  difting  mining  proper- 
ties common  to  all,  or  at  lead  to  the  more 
perfect  animals,  are  LIFE,  SPONTANEOUS 
motion,  and  sensation. 
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I  fay  nothing  at  prefent  of  the  higher  pow- 
ers of  the  mind;  as  the  conliderationof  them 
is  not  neceflary  for  the  under ftanding  of  what 
is  immediately  to  follow ;  and  as  it  isadiiputable 
point  whether  they  belong  at  all  to  iome  ani- 
mals ;  and  whether  more  than  a  very  Imall 
portion  of  them  be  poffefled  by  any  other  ani- 
mal than  man. 

Life,  or  automatic  and  involuntary  moti- 
on, depends  upon  irritability 
ous  motion  upon  volition, — —and  fenfat'on 
upon  the  perceptive  power  of  the  mind, 
 volition  moving  the  body,  and  the  per- 
ceptive power  of  the  mind  receiving  fenfation, 
through  the  mediation  of  irritability, 

0  f  thefe  fources,  therefore,  of  life,  mo- 
tion, and  fenfation,  volition  and  perception 

are  mental  powers  ;  and  irritability  alone 

is  a  BODILY  ONE. 

1  here  employ  the  term  life  in  a  very  nar- 
row, and  reftricted  fenfe  ;  and  not  only  con- 
fine it  to  the  energies  of  the  animal  kingdom, 

but 
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but  to  thofe  motions  of  the  animal  machine 
which  are  carried  on  independently  of  the 
i mind.    This  may  ieem,  on  a  flight  view,  to 
lhave  a  near  refcmblance  to  what  is  commonlv 
i called  vegetable  life;  I  apprehend,  however, 
ithat  there  is  an  eflential  difference  ;  and  that, 
ithough  there  may  be  no  impropriety,  provided 
tthis  difference  be  kept  in  view,  in  denomina- 
ting the  one  animal,  and  the  other  vegetable 
Uife,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  ftill  better,  while 
tthe  former  is,  by  way  of  eminence,  ffiled 
i/ife,  to  diftinguifti  the  latter  from  it  (imply 
Iby  the  name  of  vegetation  ;  from  which  it  ap- 
ipears  to  differ  in  a  variety  of  refpecls ;  parti- 
cularly in  its  dependence  upon  the  peculiar 
^apparatus  of  the  nervous,  of  the  mufiular,  and 
oof  the  vafcular,  fyftems  ;  the firjl  of  which  is 
tthe  fource  of  irritability,  the  fecond,  by  the 
[property  of  contraction  which  it  poffenes  in 
mi  extraordinary  degree,  is  the  immediate  in- 
liflrument  of  motion,  and  the  laft  by  its  appro- 
priate fhucture,  and  the  aid  of  the  fame  con- 
tracting power,  is  the  means  of  keeping  up 
aan  inceflant  circulation  of  the  animal  fluids, 

the 
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the  heart,  by  its  contractions,  impelling  the 
blood  through  the  larger  arteries,  and  the  ca- 
pillary veffels,  by  their  ofcillatory  motions, 
continuing  the  circulation  begun  by  the  heart* 
For  nothing  like  nerves,  much  lels  like  the 
whole  nervous  fyftem  of  animals,  has  been 
difcovered  in  vegetables.  And,  fince  they 
afford  no  appearance  of  mufcles,  we  have  no 
right  to  conclude  that  the  very  few  inftances 
of  their  motion,  which  feem  to  have  fome  re- 
femblance  to  mufcular  motion,  fuch  as  the 
flirinking  of  the  leaves  of  the  fenfitive  plant,§ 
on  being  touched,  the  extraordinary  motions 
of  the  moving  plant, the  clofing,  or  other 
change  of  portion,  of  the  leaves  of  fome 
plants,  and  the  drooping  of  the  flowers  of  o- 
thers,  in  the  night  time,    termed  by  Lin- 

K^us-f   their  fleeping ; \   and  the  opening 

and 

§  The  m'unofa  faifitiva  of  Li  nn^etTS,  alfo  the  mimofa  vi- 
and  fome  others  of  the  fame  genus. 

^  Hedyfarum  movens. 

-j-  See  Bijfcrtatlon  LXIV.  entitled  Somnus  Plantarum,  in  his 
Amcenitates  Academic* ,  Volum.  IV.  p.  333. 
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and  (hutting  of  the  flowers  of  certain  plants 
at  dated  hours,  which  he  calls  their  watch- 

tngs,\  are  really  the  motions  of  a  mufcu- 

jar  fvftem  ;  especially  as  the  texture  of  vege- 
tables is  ul  u  ally  too  rigid  to  give  countenance 
to  fuch  a  fuppofition  ;  and  as,  in  all  the  known 
inftances,  their  motion  feems  to  be  effected  by 
the  external,  or  internal,  operation,  of  certain 
material  fubftances,  as  light,  heat,  and  the 
fluids  moving  in  their  veflels,  on  their  peculiar 
ftructure.  Nor  do  we  find  in  vegetables  any 
thins:  bearing;  much  relemblance  to  the  circu- 
lation  of the  blood in  animals;  the  motion  or 
their  fluids  appearing  to  be  begun  by  means 
of  an  attractive  power,  and  not  by  any  repel- 
ling force ;  to  be  carried  on  through  their 
whole  vafcular  fvftem,  ifitmaybefo  term- 
ed, by  the  uniform  and  continued  exertion  of 
the  fame  power  in  every  part  ;  to  be  without 
any  apparent  vafcular  contraction  ;  to  pro- 
ceed 

\  Vigilia:. 
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ceed  in  a  perpetual  progremon  ;  and  to  be 
chiefly  influenced  by  the  feafons,  and  by  the 
temperature  of  the  air.  — It  mutt,  nctwith- 
Handing,  be  confeffcd,  that  in  vegetation  there 
is  a  power  fomething  analogous  to  that  of  ani- 
mal life,  m  irritability  \  though  greatly  in- 
ferior in  degree  ;  and,  probably,  as  different 
in  kind,  as  are  the  feveral  attradions  of  gia- 
vitation,    cohefion,    magnetifm,  ekaricity, 
and  the  ele&ive  attraaions  of  the  chemifts. 

Irritability  has  its  feat  in  the  brain,  fpinal 
marrow,  and  nerves  ;  and  its  origin  in  the 
brain.  It  depends  a  great  deal,  if  not  alto- 
gether, upon  their  proper  texture  ;  is  the 
immediate  caufe  of  mufcular  motion,  both 
voluntary  and  involuntary  ;   and  the  means 

of  conveying  fenfation  to  the  foul.  That 

irritability  depends,  in  a  great  meafure,  up- 
on the  texture  of  the  nerves,  and  vanes  as 
that  varies,  appears  fo  evident,  as  fcarcely 
to  need  a  proof:  fince  it  is  notorious,  that 
wherever  a  nerve  is  injured,  or  its  texture 
any  way  altered,  either  by  compreflion,  or 
otherwife  ;  whether  at  its  origin  in  the  brain, 
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i or  fp'mal  marrow,  in  its  conrfe,  or  in  the  part 
tto  which  it  is  diftributed  ;  the  irritability  of 
tthe  nerve  below  the  injury,  or  alteration  of 
jits  texture,  and  of  the  parts  which  it  fupplies, 
:is,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  change, 
(either  increafed,    dimihifhed,  or  deftroyed  : 
:as  we  fee,  to  mention  a  fevv  inftances,  in  the 
iincreaie,    or  diminution,    of  ftrength,  and 
:  fenfibility,  according  to  the  flate  of  the  brain, 
;  in  Infanity  ;  in  their  diminution,  or  deduc- 
tion, in  palfies  ;  and  in  their  increafe  in  con- 
fequence  of  that  change  of  texture  in  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  .  nerves  which  accompanies; 
inflammation.    Nor  does  it  make  any  materi- 
al difference,    in  this  relpe£t,   whether  the 
medullary  fubftance  of  the  nerves  confift  of 
{olid  capillaments,    along  which  vibrations 
are  tranfmittcd  ;  or  of  hollow  cylinders,  con- 
taining an  exquifitely  elaftic  nervous  fluid, 
capable  of  receiving  and  conveying  vibrati- 
ons ;  or  be  of  any  other  appropriate,  and 
neceffary  conftrudtion. 

Whatever  motions  are  excited  by 

th& 
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the  mind,  in  confequence  of  volition,  are  de- 
nominated voluntary,  or  Jpontancous  mntwns  : 
for  as  to  thofc  mufcular,  or  vafcular,  a&ions, 
which  are  excited  by  the  appetites  and  pr.f- 
fions,  without  any  exprefs  act  of  the  will, 
they  being  necejfary,  do  not  come  within  the 
prefent  defcription. 

Volition,  therefore,  fo  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
Immediate  operation  of  the  foul  upon  the  bo- 
dy, is  the  exciting  caufe  of  every  determinate 
a&ion  of  certain  mufcles  of  the  body,  which 
being  obedient  to  the  will,  are  therefore  faid 
to  be  capable  of  voluntary  motion. 

Senfation  is  the  menial  perception  of  the  im- 
preffions  of  fenfible  objects,  whether  exter- 
nal, or  internal,  upon  the  body  ;  which,  be- 
ing made  in  a  variety  of  ways,  according  to 
the  differences  in  the  nature,  and  action,  of 
the  objedls  themfelves,  and  of  the  organs  of 
fenfe  to  which  they  are  applied,  are  convey- 
ed to  the  mind  by  the  power,  or  irritability, 
of  the  nerves. 


Life 
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Life  is  carried  on,  fpontaneous  motion  is  pro- 
duced, and  fenfjtion  is  communicated,  by 
fimuii,  or  exciting  caufes,  of  various  kinds-, 
acting  upon  the  irritability  of  the  nerves-. 
The  operation  of  thefe  caufes  may  not  impro- 
perly be  called  excitement,  becauie  whatever 
be  their  nature,  or  mode  of  action,  the  eifcts 
which  they  give  rile  to  are  never  merely  me- 
chanical. 

These  ftimuli  are  either  corporeal 
tor  mental.  The  corporeal  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  kinds,  accidental  and 
natural  ;  and,  of  theic,  the  accidental 
may  be  fubdivided  into  mechan'cal,  acrimoni- 
ous, and  fpecific.  The  menial  may  be  di- 
vided into  necejfary,  and  voluntary. 

We  may,  reckon  therefore,  six  different 
kinds  oj  stimuli,   or  exciting  cauies  ;  the 

mechanical,   acrimonious,   and  fpecific,   the 

natural,  -—and  the  necejary,  and  voluntary. 

Mechankal  flimuli  are  thofe  which  act  by 
; their  bulk,  n>ure,  hnrdrVfs,  or  in  fhorr,  by 
any  mechanical  property  whatever  :  as  any 

hard 
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hard  fubftance,  whether  large  or  fin  ail,  act- 
ing with  force,  externally,   and  bruifing,  or 
lacerating,  the  body  ;  a  knife,  fword,  or  o- 
ther  edged,  or  pointed,  inftrument,  wound- 
ing, or  piercing  it  ;  any  extraneous  fubftance^ 
or  preternatural  tumour,  comprefiing,  load- 
ing, or  any  way  injuring  by  its  bulk  the 
neighbouring  parts  ;  or  any  hard,  and  fharp, 
fubftance,  contained  within  the  body,  and  in- 
juring it  internally,  as  a  ftone  in  the  bladder 
cutting,  and  abrading,  by  the  action  of  its 
rough  and  angular  furface,  its  internal  coats. 

Acrimonious  Jlimuli  acl:  upon  the  body,  not 
by  their  general  and  mechanical,  but  by  their 
peculiar  and  fenfible  properties  ,  as  all  bitter, 
aftringent,  naufeous,  fvveet,  four,  fait,  pun- 
gent, cauftic,  ignited,  and  many  other  fub- 
ftances,  whole  action  feems  to  depend  upon 
the  fenfible  qualities  which  mauifeft  them- 
felves  to  the  tafte,  or  upon  chemical  attraction. 

Specific  Jlimuli ',  fuch  as  are  moft  of  the  ve- 
getable poifons,  often  occafion.  the  moft  vio- 
lent 
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lent  effects  without  poffefling  any  very  con- 
fpicuous  fenfible  qualities,  and  always  with- 
out polTeffing  fuch  as  appear  to  be  in  any  de- 
gree adequate  to  the  effects  which  they  pro- 
duce. 

Natural  Jlimuli  are  thofe  without  which 
the  effential  offices  of  animal  life  could  not  go 
on  :  as  the  ftimulus  of  the  blood  to  the  heart 
and  arteries,  and  to  the  organs  of  fecretion  ; 
the  ftimulus  of  the  motion  of  the  air  on  the 
drum  of  the  ear,  and  that  of  light  on  the  ex- 
panfion  of  the  optic  nerve,  in  order  to  excite 
in  the  mind  the  fenfations  of  founds,  and  i- 
mages. 

Necejfary  Jlimuli  are  certain  ftates  of  the 
mind  which  produce  certain  determinate 
changes  in  the  body,  without  any  volition  of 
the  mind,  that  fuch  changes  mould  take 
place.  Thefe  ftates  are  chiefly  connected 
with  the  appetites  and  pamons  ;  and  compre- 
hend every  idea,  or  notion,  which  make3  ei- 
ther an  agreeable,  or  a  difagreeable,  impref- 
fion  upon  the  mind. 

Voluntary 
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Voluntary  Jlhnull  are  Inch  afts  of  the  will  as 
have  the  power  of  exciting  thofe  correfpond- 
ing  motions  of  the  body,  which,  from  the 
caute  of  their  excitement,  are  called  voluntary 
motions. 

A  s  the  mental  jlimull  aft  upon  the  body,  and 
the  bodily  jlmiuli  upon  the  mind,  through  the 
mediation  of  the  power,  or  irritability,  of  the 
nerves  ;  their  erTeds  will  vary,  as  this  power 
of  the  nerves  varies  ;  will  improve  as  it  im- 
proves, decline  as  it  declines,  and  ceafe  as  it 
ceafes  ;  and  as  the  variations  of  irritability 
are  partial,  or  univerfal,  fo  will  thofe  of  bo- 
dily  influence  on  the  mind,  or  of  mental  in- 
fluence on  the  body,  be  partial,  or  univerfal. 

Irritability  may  be  diminified 
throughout  the  body,  by  a  difordered  ftate 
of  the  brain,  or  of  the  tones  ;  or  in  any  par- 
ticular  part,  by  a  difordered  {late  of  the  nerves 
eoing  to  that  part,  or  of  the  part  itfelf.  Any 
tumour  of  the  coats  of  a  nerve,  or  of  the  fur- 
rounding  parrs,  which  mall  comprefs  its  me- 
dullary fubftance,  may  be  fufficient  to  dim* 
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hi'fh,  pr  destroy,  both  feiifatioll  and  motion 
in  every  part  to  which  the  injured  nerve  is 
diftributed.  A  difeafe  of  the  medullary  fub- 
ftance  of  a  nerve  may  produce  the  fame  effects. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton*  fuppofes  that  the  ner- 
vous capillameiits  are  pellucid,  and  that  ob- 
ltructions  injuring  their  pelhicidity,  and  by 
that  means  interrupting  the  vibrating  motions 
of  tfte  aethereal  medium,  create  pallies.  It 
feems,  alio,  probable,  that  the  power  of  the 
nerves  may  fo  me  times  he  increafed  by  a  difor- 
dered  ftate  of  the  brain  ;  fince  it  frequently 
happens,  in  cafes  of  Infanity,  that  vveaknefs 
and  dejection  are  fuddenly  fucceeded  by  vi- 
gour and  chearfulnefs,  in  confequence  of  a 
iudden,  and  confpicuous  change,  in  the  ftate 
of  the  brain  ;  as  is  feen  in  the  tranntions 
from  hypochondriacal,  and  from  feveral  of  the 
fpecies  of  pathetic,  to  maniacal,  incoherent,  or 
phrenitic  Infanity  :  and  in  the  fame  tranntions, 

from 


*  Queries  at  the  end  of  his  Optkh.    Query  24.  p.  328, 
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from  languor,  and  duWs,  to  the  oppofite 
extremes,  its  any  of  the  fpecies  of  ideal  In/am- 

ty- 

B  u  T  granting  that  the  brain  and  nerves 
are  hi  a  found,  and  healthful  condition  ;  their 
power  may,  notwithstanding,  "be  improved  by 
exercife,  or  injured  by  difufe.    Motion  and 
lenfation,  depend  upon  irritability ;  and  that 
they  may,  in  feme  degree,  repay  the  obliga- 
tion they  are  under,  they  are  both  capable, 
by  the  exercife  of  frequent  and  habitual  ex- 
citement, of  improving  the  power  to  which 
they  are  indebted  for  their  exiftence  ;  and,  m 
fo  doing,  they  ftilt  farther  improve  them- 
selves    In  this  improvement  of  motion,  fen- 
fation,  and  irritability,  by  exercife,  the  mind 
is  a  principal  inftrument  :  fince  the  frequent 
.exercife  of  motion  muft  depend  upon  volition  ; 
and  of  fenfation  upon  attention  of  the  mind 
«o  the  movements,  or  vibrations,  excited  by 
the  adion  of  external  objeds  on  the  ratability 
of  the  nerves  :  and  thus  volition  and  atten- 
tion   by  repeatedly  exciting  motion,  and 
11    >     3     r  perceiving 
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perceiving  lerifotioh,  of  the  fame,  or  of  fimi- 
lar  kinds,  acquire  a  facility  of  managing, 
that  is  improve,  the  nervous  power  ;  the  one 
with  eafe  directing  the  body,  and  the  other 
with  equal  eafc  receiving  from  it  the  impref- 
fions  of  fenfible  objects  :  in  other  words,  ac- 
curacy and  quicknefs  of  motion,  and  accura- 
cy and  quicknefs  of  fenfation,  are  both  to 
be  acquired  by  attention,  and  exercife. 

Irritability,  fenfatioa,  and  mo- 
tion, may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  diminifhed 
by  d'ifufe ;  whether  it  be  owing  to  any  acci- 
dental impediment,  as  inconvenience  of  iiru- 
ation  and  circumftances,  or  bodilv  diiorder. 
rendering  the  exercife  of  them  difficult  or  im- 
practicable ;  or  to  an  habitual  indolence  of 
body  and  mind  ;  or  to  that  inactivity,  and 
want  of  attention  to  external  objects,  which 
cannot  eafily  be  avoided,  when  the  mind  is 
intenfely  engaged  in  the  contemplation  of 
fome  interefting  fubject. 

Ir  ritability    may    Kkewrfe  be- 

improved 
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improved  or  injured,  either  generally,  or  par- 
tially, by  the  neceffaiy  influence  of  the  paf- 
fions  ;  thofe  which  are  lively,  or  vigorous, 
increafing,  and  thofe  which  are  depreffing,  or 
pufilanimoUs,  diminilhing  its  lulceptibility9> 
and  influence. 

And  the  diminution,  or  the  increafe,  of 
Irritability,  may  be  either  tranfient,  or  per- 
manent,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  caufe 
from  which  thefe  changes  take  their  rile. 

This  nervous  power,  or  property,  of  ir- 
ritability, capable  of  acting  without  influ- 
encing, or  being  influenced  by  the  mind  ; 
without  the  mediation  either  of  feniation,  or 
volition,-  is  fufficient  of  ftfelF  for  the  perfor- 
mance of  thofe  vital,  and  natural  a&ions, 
which  can  be  perfotmed  without  the  agency 
of  any  of  the  voluntary  mufcles  ;  as  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  the  fecretions,  abforp- 
tion,  perfpiration,  and  the  like.  When  ex- 
cited, therefore,  by  the  natural  ftimuli,  only 
to  a  certain  degree,  no  fenfation  is  produced  ; 
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moft  of  the  vital  and  animal  actions  being  ca- 
pable of  proceeding  without  it.  But  when  ex- 
cited by  thefe  in  an  unufual,  or  by  any  of  the 
(Other  corporeal  ftimuli  in  a  greater  degree, 
iit  acts  upon  the  mind,  and  fenfation  is  excited 
<of  fuch  a  kind  as  coirefponds  to  the  caufe  of 
iits  excitement  :  and  this  fenfation  gives  rife 
I  to  volition  ;  a  reaction  of  the  mind  on  the  ner- 
'vous  power  ;  and  the  generation  of  voluntary 
i motion  ;  if  the  nature  of  the  caufe  be  fuch  as 
rreqnires  it.  Irritability,  however,  aloner 
\without  fenfation,  is  not  fufficient  for  the  car- 
rying on  of  all  the  vital  and  natural  actions. 
iSome  of  the  functions,  as  thofe  of  breathing, 
sand  of  voiding  urine  and  ftool,  cannot  be 
{performed  without  the  aid  of  the  voluntary 
tmotion  of  certain  mufcles,  and,  therefore, 
-.not  without  fenfation.  In  thefe  cafes,  it  is 
;fo  contrived  by  the  wife  author  of  our  frame, 
ithat  the  natural  ftimulus  belonging  to  the 
{part,  mall,  by  accumulation,  become  fo  con- 
ifiderable  as  to  produce  a  degree  of  irritation 
capable  of  exciting  fenfatirn,  and  that  con- 
sequent exertion  of  the  voluntary  action  of  the 
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requifite  mufcles,  without  which  there  could 
be  no  performance  of  thole  neceflary  functi- 
ons. 

That  the  nervous  power,  or  irritabili- 
ty, in  this  manner  gives  life  to  the  body,  and 
is  the  means  by  which  all  the  vital  and  invo- 
luntary actions  are  carried  on,  independently 
of  the  mind,  feems  to  be  fufficiently  proved 
by  many  of  the  numerous  experiments  made, 
or  referred  to,  by  Kaau  Boerhaave,^ 
Whytt,J  andHALLER  ;||  which  not  only 
fhow  that  the  contractions  of  the  heart,  of 

the 
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XlV.   Works,  p.  183  207.  Alio  Obfervations  on  the 

fen/lbilitv  and  irritability  of  the  farts  of  men  and  other  animals. 
Seft.  II.  Works,  p.  283—292.  and  Sc£t.  IV.  §  IV.  Works, 
p.  302. 

||  Element.  Phyfiologi*.  Lib.  X.  Seft.  VII.  §  XXXI.  Tom. 

IV.  p.  337.  &  Lib.  XI.  Seft.  II.  §  IV          §  XVI.  Tom. 

IV.  p.  446.  &o 
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the  inteftines,  and  of  the  mufcles  in  general, 
are  capable  of  exerting  themfelves,  on  the 
application  of  ftimuli,  always  for  fome  time, 
and  frequently  for  a  long  time,  after  their 
connection  with  the  brain  has  been  cut  off: 
but  afford  fome  finking  inftances  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  vital  and  involuntary  actions, 
in  different  animals,  and  under  different  cir- 
cumftances,  for  days,  weeks,  and  even 
months,  after  their  heads  have  been  feperated 
from  their  bodies,  or  the  brain  has  been  en- 
tirely deftroyed. 

Notwithstanding  thefe  facts, 
the  late  learned  and  very  ingenious  phyfiolo- 
gift,  Dr.  Whytt,  endeavoured  to  account 
for  all  the  vital,  and  involuntary  motions, 
from  fenfation,  produced  in  the  mind  by  the 
irritation  of  ftimuli,  and  exciting  it  to  per- 
form thefe  motions.  In,  confequence  of  this 
doctrine,  he  not  only  found  it  exceedingly 
difficult,  on  many  occafions,  to  keep  clear  of 
the  Slahlian  theory,  which  he  difapproved, 
and  which  makes  the  mind  a  rational  agent  in 

the 
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the  affair,  and  even  the  original  fabricator  * 
of  the  body  which  it  inhabits,  and  rationally, 
and  providentially,  governs  ;  but  was  redu- 
ced to  the  dilagreeable  dilemma  of  either  ma- 
king fenfation  itfelf  independent  of  the  foul, 
or  of  afferting  that  an  immaterial  fubftance, 
fuch  as  he  believed  the  foul  to  be,  is  extended 
and  divifible.    Not  to  infift  upon  the  manifeft 

abfurdity  of  fuppofmg  that  fenfation  is  the 

immediate 


*  "  EfTe  autem  animam  rationalcm  hlfebc  negotio  caufam  ef- 
ficientem,  vel  inde  liquet,  quod  genefationis  opus  raaxirm  mo. 
meati  res  fit,  qua  principium  fiW  poftulat,  non  matenale,  fed 
intellioens,  a  primo  conceptions  momento  rormationem  U  itrutt- 
urain  profequendo,  materiam  extendendo,  partes  formando,  ror- 
matas  nutriendo,  ut  tarn  fingularium  partium,  quam  corporis  to- 
"tius  iufta  conformatio  ac  ftruaup  inde  reiultet,  deftmans  fimbus 

undiquaque  commoda."  Junckeri    Confpetl  Flyfioo- 

gia  &  Hygieines,  ad  Dogmata  Stahliana  potijimum  ador- 

nati.    Tab.  VI.  p.  143; 

"  It  will  appear  obvious  that  the  rational  foul  vtuft  be  the  iw> 
mediate  agent  in  the  af air  of  generation,  if  we  confider  that  tins 
bufinefs  is  a  matter  of  the  utmoft  moment,  and  requires,  not  a  ma- 
terial,  but  an  intelligent  principle,  which,  from  the  very  mo. 
hit  of  conception,  may  be  employed  info  regulating  the  formation 
and  confiruSlion  of  the  animal,  fomodelling  its  various  parts,  and 
nourilhing  than  kvhen  modelled,  that  the  rcfult  of  its  operations 
May  be  fuch  a  finked  form  audfruclure,  as  well  of  the  whole  b- 
dy,as  of  itsfeveral  parts,  as  Jhall  be  perfectly  adapted  to  fuljd 
their  refpcftbve  deftinations.* 


i 
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immediate  caufe,  the  fine  qua  non  of  all  the 
involuntary,  as  well  as  of  the  voluntary  acti- 
ons ;  fince,  the  mind  not  being  confcious 
that  any  fenfatiqn  is  concerned  in  the  excite- 
ment of  many  of  the  automatic  motions  of 
the  body,  it  follows  that,  if  it  really  does 
take  place,  fenfatlon  may  not  only  be  obvious 
and  perceptible,  but  latent  and  unperccived* 

The  ingenious  theory  of  Dr.  Stuart, 
that  the  extremity  of  every  nerve  is  adiftincT:, 
and  perfect  brain,  belonging  to  the  organ,  or 
part  in  which  it  terminates ;+  and  that  the 
foul  is  prefent,  and  perceives,  and  acts,  in  e- 
very  part  of  the  body  at  the  fame  inftant  of 
time  ;||  is  liable  to  hmilar  objections. 

These  difficulties,  and  inconfiftencies, 

are 

f  DiJJertat.  de  Strn&ura  &  Motu  Mufculari.  p.  24. 
|]  Ibid.  p.  30  and  55. 
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are  eafily  avoided,  by  granting  that,  though 
fenfation  ib  in  many  cafes  concerned,  as  a 
mental  ftimulus,  in  exciting  motions  in  the 
body,  both  voluntary  and  involuntary,  yet 
it  acts  but  a  fecondary  part ;  and  is  in  every 
r  el  peel  dependent  on  a  primary  power,  with- 
out which  it  could  neither  act,  n 3r  exift  :  

that  the  nerves  are  pofleiTed  of  this  primary 
power  ;  giving  life  to  the  body  ;  being  irrita- 
ble, and  capable  of  acting  without  the  inter- 
ference, or  influence,  of  the  mind  ;  and  be- 
ing the  inftruments  of  communication  be- 
tween, the  mind  and  body:  that  material 

objects  may  act  upon  this  power  of  the  nerves 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  excite  fenfation, 
and  yet  excite  involuntary,  or  automatic, 
motion  ;  and  that  by  acting  more  forciblv, 
or,  what  amounts  to  the  fame  thing,  on  parts 
better  adapted  for  the  conveying  of  it,  they 

may  excite  fenfation  :  that  the  mind  is 

capable  of  increallng,  or  diminilhing,  the 
activity  of  this  power  ;  and  of  thus  quicken- 
ing, or  deadening,  its  own  fenfations,  on  the 

one 
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one  hand  ;  or  of  improving,  or  injuring,  and 
even  almoft  deftroying,  the  a&ivity  of  the 
mufcles,  on  the  other  ;  by  exertion  and  ex- 
ercife,  or  by  inattention  and  difuie.  In  this 
view  of  the  matter,  we  may  readily  perceive 
how  the  mind  can  give  tone  ,to  the  body,  and 

the  body  give  tone  to  the  mind  ;  how  the 

mind  can  enliven  the  irritability  of  the  body,, 
and  the  body  quicken  the  fen  Ability  of  the 
mind  ;— — and  how  both  are  apt  to  be  invi- 
gorated or  weakened,  elevated  or  depreiTed^ 
together. 

A  s  we  cannot  allow  that  fenfation  is  necef- 
farily  concerned  in  every  motion,  whether 
voluntary  or  involuntary,  of  an  animal  body, 
and  that  the  irritability  of  the  nerves  cannot 
be  put  into  action,  in  the  fmalleft  degree, 

without  exciting  it  :  fo  neither  can  we 

fuppofe,  with  Dr.  Haller,  that  irritability 

is  a  property  of  the  animal  gluten   mice 

fuch 


%  Ekmtnt.  Prolog.  Lib.  XI.  Sefl:  II,  §  XII.  Tom.  4. 
P-  464. 
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fuch  an  hypothefis  is  not  only  inconuftent 
with  the  above  theory  ;  but,  as  has  been  clear- 
ly proved  by  Dr.  Whytt's  experiments, 
and  reafonings,  is  incapable  of  accounting 
for  the  phoenomena  of  irritability,  which 
evidently  point  out  the  nerves  as  the  fourcc 
of  its  exiftence. 

A  s  irritability  is  put  into  motion  by  the 
action  of JlimuH,  either  mental,  or  cor  pore  ah 
ib  its  fpecinc  operations  on  the  mind  and  bo- 
dy feem  to  conlifl  in  certain  fpecinc  vibrations 
of  the  medullary  fubftance,  or  of  fomc  appro- 
priate fluid,  of  the  nerves,  of  the  nature, 
and  infinitely  various  modifications  of  which, 
we  may  poffiblv,  for  ever  remain  ignorant. 
Nor,  indeed,  doesja  minute  inveftigation  of 
its  mode  of  a&ion  appear  to  be  of  much  real 
importance  to  the  practical  phyfician  ;  to 
whom  it  may  anfwer  every  ufeful  purpofe  to 
have  a  general  knowledge  of  fome  of  the 
laws  relative  to  the  mutual  influence  of  the 
mind  and  body  on  each  other,  and  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  particular  fa&s 

on 
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on  which  fuch  knowledge  depends.  I  (hall 
now  proceed  to  enumerate  a  few  of  thefe  par- 
ticular fads. 

The  mind  is  affebled  in  confequence  of  a  bo- 
dily affection,  by  whatever  agent,  whether  ex- 
ternal or  internal,  a&s  upon  the  body  with  a 
certain  degree  of  foice,  which  will  be  greater 
or  lefs  in  proportion  to  the  irritability,  and  of- 
fice, of  the  organ  acted  upon,  and  caufes  fuch  a 
change  in  the  extremities  of  the  nerv  es  of  the 
part  concerned,  as  is  fufficientto  excite  a  fenfa- 
tion  of  feeling.  It  is  more  or  lefs  violently  affect- 
ed by  fuch  fenfation,  in  proportion  as  it  rifes 
or  falls  in  the  fcale  of  corporeal  perceptions,  if 
they  may  be  fo  termed,  from  the  lowed  de- 
gree of  Jimple  feeling,  to  the  very  fuuimit,  and 
extreme,  of  exquifite  pleafure,  or  agonizing 
pain.  Thefe  feveral  kinds  of  fenfation  are  the 
only  means  by  which  the  body  can  act  upon 
the  mind  ;  and  may  any  of  them  be  excited 
in  any  of  the  organs  of  lenfe. 

Simple  feeling  has  but  little  immediate  influ- 
ence on  the  happineis  of  our  animal  lite  ;  but 

on 
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on  the  fenfations  of  pleafure  or  pain,  our  hap- 
pinefs  or  mifery  greatly  depends.  The  latter 
is  excited  either  by  a  diiordered  ftate  of  the 
body,  or  by  whatever  in  its  healthful  ftate, 
ads  violently  upon  it ;  and  the  former 
by  fuch  imprefiions  of  fenfible  objects  as  pro- 
duce lively,  but  not  violent  fenfations  ;  and 
both  of  them  are  a  good  deal  influenced  by 
contraft. 

Pleafurable  fenfations  may  be  excited  in  the 
fenfe  of  feelings  by  gentle  friction  ;  tepid  bath- 
ing ;  grateful  warmth,  efpecially  after  being 
expofed  to  cold,  in  winter  ;  cooling  and  re- 
frelhing  breezes,  in  the  (hade,  tempering  the 
heat  of  fummer  ;  and,  not  to  mention  a  great 
variety  of  other  caufes,  by  the  moderate  and 
wholefome  gratification  of  any  of  the  appe- 
tites. 

Senfations  of  the  painful  kind  may  arife  from 
a  wound,  a  burn,  a  bruife,  a  blifter,  intenfe 
heat,  fevere  cold,  hunger,  thirft,  fpafm,  and 
a  thoufand  other  more  or  lefs  violent  cau- 
fes. 

Pleafure% 
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Pleafure,  or  pain,  may  in  like  manner  be  ex- 
cited by  the  objects  of  the  other  fenfes,  as 
feeing,  hearing,  fmelling,  or  tatting. 

Depraved,  or  peculiar  fenfations,  may  be 
i  communicated  to  the  mind,  by  means  of  a 
i depraved  or  peculiar  ftate  of  body  ;  as  a  fenfe 
(ofheat,  or  cold,  in  nervous  people,  from  an 
:increafe,  or  diminution,  of  the  vibratory  mo- 
ttions  of  thefmall  venels. 

W  I  N  e,  opium,  antifpafmodic,  tonic, 
Simulant,  and  other  cordial  medicines,,  and. 
mouriming  diet,  by  relaxing  fpafm,  earing 
ipain,  and  invigorating  the  tone  of  the  body,, 
{produce  Jerenity,  and  chearjulmfs. 

But  whatever  weakens  the  body,  whether 
iby  exhauiting,  impoverishing,  and  otherwife 
idepraving  the  circulating  fluids  ;  or  by  de- 
ffrauding  the  blood  of  its  due  fupply  of  frem, 
and  wholefome,  chyle,  as  happens  in  fome 
(diforders  of  the  firft  paflages  ;  tends  to  pro- 
duce langour,  d'tjettion,  and  melancholy. 

Instances  of  the  reciprocal  influence 

whether 
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whether  voluntary  or  involuntary,  of  the  mind 
on  the  body,  are  equally  numerous,  and  ob- 
vious. 

The  moft  confpicuous  example  of  the 
voluntary  Influence  of  the  mind  on  the  body, 
is  that  general  power  which  it  poflefles  over 
all  the  muicles  which  are  fubfervient  to  vo- 
luntary motion  :  a  power  which  is  natural, 
and  with  which  every  animal  is  born  ;  but 
which  is  very  imperfect,  and  particularly  in 
the  human  fpecies,  till  improved  by  exercife, 
experience,  and  habit.  A  child,  when  it 
firft  comes  into  the  world,  can,  it  is  true, 
move  its  limbs,  but  their  motions  are  irregu- 
lar, and  without  aim,  and  feem  more  like  the 
effects  of  irritation,  than  of  volition.  After 
a  while  it  attempts  to  move  them  in  a  parti- 
cular direction,  with  a  view  to  the  obtaining 
of  fome  end  by  the  performance  of  fome  de- 
terminate action ;  as  when  it  endeavours  to 
feize  any  thing  by  grafping  at  it ;  but  the 
difficulty  with  which,  after  numerous  trials, 
it  accomplices  its  purpofe,  mows  how  im- 
perfect 
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perfect  at  firft  is  its  power  over  the  mufcles 
of  voluntary  morion  :  and  it  is  not  till  after  a 
long  time,  and  much  practice,  that  it  ac- 
quires a  free  and  ready  ufe  of  them.  Even 
men  have  a  more  or  lefs  perfect,  and  accurate, 
ufe  of  the  voluntary  mufcles,  in  proportion 
to  the  diligence  which  they  have  exerted  in 
exercifing  them ;  and  can  move  their  limbs 
with  more  or  lefs  dexterity  and  grace,  in  an 
almoft  endlefs  variety  of  gradations,  from  the 
uncouth  and  clumfy  ruftic,  whofe  moti-> 
ons  are  unweildy  and  inelegant  in  the  ex- 
treme, to  the  moft  accompliihed  in  thofe  ele- 
gant arts  which  require  the  niceft,  and  trueft 
movements  of  the  body,  fuch  as  we  admire 
in  the  firft-rate  dancers  on  the  ftage,  or  in  the 
moft  wonderful  performers  on  the  violin, 
harpfichord,  or  any  other  difficult  mufical 
inftrument. 

This  improved  power  over  the  mufcles 
may  again  decline,  or  be  deftroyed,  by  an 
accidental  bodily  diforder,  as  a  paralytic  af- 
fection ; 
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fecYron  ;  or  by  the  infirmity  of  old  nge,  which 
naturally  impairs  every  part  of  the  nicely 
conftru&ed  animal 1  machine  ;  or  by  difufe? 
in  confequeiice  of  which  many  of  the  delicate 
and  complicated  motions,  requifite  to  a  lkil« 
ful  performance  in  any  exquifite  art,  which, 
though  once  acquired,  has  been  long  neglecl> 
-ed,  may  be  -greatly  injured,  or  entirely  loft. 

W  E  have  even  inftances  of  mufcles  over 
which  the  mind  feems  never  to  have  acquired 
its  intended  power  ;  as  the  mufcles  of  the 
ear,  which  the  early,  and  confrant  applicati- 
on, offtrait  bandages  to  the  heads  of  infants, 
commonly  renders  fc  entirely  ufelefs,  that  a 
man  who  can  move  his  ears  is  looked  upon  as 
a  kind  of  monfter.^" 

The  mind  can,  by  a  voluntary  exertion 
of  its  power,    rejlrain    the  motions  which 
would  naturally  arife  from  irritation,  where- 
ver 

*f  Vide  Halleri  Element.  Phyjiofog.   Lib.  XV.  Se#.  L 
§  4,  &  5.  Tom.  V.  p.  190. 
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ver  anv  of  the  voluntary  mufcles  are  necefia- 
rily,  and  principally,  concerned  in  thole 
motions ;  provided  that  the  imitation  does 
not  oceafionfuch  violent  fenlations  as  to  force 
them  into  action,  and  thus  to  render  them, 
which  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  no  longer  vo- 
luntary, but  neceffary,  agents.  By  this  vo- 
luntary exertion  the  mind  can,  to  a  certain 
degree,  reftrain  coughing,  freezing,  yawn- 
ing, the  hiccup,  and  even  breathing ;  it  can 
prevent  fhivering  from  a  fenfe  of  cold  ;  and  it 
can  check  the  difcharges  of  urine  and  ftool. 

The  mind  may,  alfo,  by  long  ufe  and 
habit,  acquire  fuch  a  facility  of  certain  volun- 
tary actions,  as  often  to  perform  them  with- 
out being  confcious  of  fo  doing.  Of  this- 

we  have  examples  in  the  uniform  motions  of 
the  mufcles  of  the  eye  ;  in  the  adaptation  of 
the  chryftalline  lens,  and  pupil,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  diftinct  vifion,  to  the  different  diftan- 
ces  of  objects  ;  in  the  exertion  of  the  mufcles, 
in  fupporting  the  body  in  an  erect  pofture, 

which. 
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which  would  otherwife  drop  to  the  ground, 
as  it  fometimes  does  on  the  fudden  ftroke  of  a 
palfy,  and  is  in  danger  of  doing  from  drowfi- 
nefs  after  long  watching  ;  in  a  like  exertion 
in  holding  up  the  head,  which,  without  it, 
would  drop  upon  the  bread,  as  it  does  when 
we  fleep  in  a  fitting  pofture,  without  a  flip- 
port  for  the  head;  in  the  axa&ly  confpi- 
ring  motions  of  a  great  number  of  mulcles, 
fo  as  to  attain  the  proper  end  which  the  mind 
has  in  view,  in  walking,  running,  jumping, 
fwimming,  dancing,  fencing,  and  in  the 
performance  of  an  immenfe  variety  of  other 
acquired  movements  in  the  exercife  of  the 
ufeful,  or  elegant,  arts. 

But  befides  the  voluntary,  there  are  o- 
rher  motions  dependent  on  the  mind,  which 
are  involuntary  ;  and  are  either  connected  with 

fenfat'wn,  with  the  appetites,,  or  with  the  paf- 

Jions. 

DireZi  fenfat'wn  is  an  efTeS  of  the  body  upon 
the  mmd.    When  excited  in  any  one  part  of 

the 
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the  body,  in  fuch  a  manner,  or  degree,  as  to 
cauie  pleafure  or  pain,  it  generally  more  or 
leis  affects  the  whole,  and  not  unfrequently 
produces  confpicuous  effects  in  fome  diftant 
part.  This  diffufion  of  the  effects  of  local 
pleafure  or  pain,  which  has  been  termed 
fympathy,  has  been  attributed  to  the  media- 
tion of  the  mind.  But  it  may  be  doubted, 
in  many  cafes,  whether  the  mind  has  any  a- 
geflcy  in  the  affair,  and  whether  thefe  effects 
would  not  equally  take  place  without  fenfati- 
on,  fnppofingit  poffible  that  the  fame  degree 
of  excitement  of  the  irritability  of  the  nerves 
could  exift  without  producing  it.  In- 
deed I  muff,  own  that  1  am  ftrongly  inclined 
to  fufpect,  that  fenfation  is,  on  moft  of  thefe 
occafions,  only  a  concomitant  effect  produced 
on  the  mind,  together  with  many  others 
which  are  merely  corporeal  ;  which  arife 
from  the  excitement  of  the  nervous  power  of 
irritability  in  a  certain  manner,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  ;  and  are  no  way  dependent  on 
the  fenfation  which  accompanies  them, 
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A  fenfe  of  pain  will  ftop  many  motions  an 
rifing  from  irritation,  or  a  lcfs  fenfe  of  pain. 
—Blifters  will  allay  fpafms,  appeafe  the  ir- 
ritation of  a  cough,  and  abate  inflammation 
and  delirium.  A  ftitch  in  the  fide,  acci- 
dentally occafioned  by  an  expanfion  of  the 
cheft  to  fneeze,  or  yawn,  will  often  inftantly 
check,  and  prevent,,  the  performance  of  thofe 
operations.. 

Whether  rhefe  effects  have  really  any 
dependence  upon  the  mind  ;  and,  if  they 
have,,  how  far  they  are  neceffary,  or  volunta- 
ry ;  I  (hall  not  here  enquire. 

The  recolle&ion  of  fenfations  formerly 
experienced,  will  fometimes  excite  the  fame, 
or  concomitant  fenfations,  or  produce  other 

difagreeable  effects  upon  the  body.  The 

recolle&ion  of  the  difagreeable  fenfation  in 
the  teeth,  termed  fetting  them  on  edge,  ex- 
cited by  eating  unripe,  auftere,  and  acid 
fruits  ;  by  the  very  acute,  or  grating  founds, 
of  rubbing  or  cutting  a  cork,,  or  riling  a  faw  ; 

or 
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or  by  paring  the  nails  to  the  quick,  or  rub- 
bing the  ends  of  the  fingers,  with  the  nails  fo 
pared,  upon  velvet,  and  other  fub fiances  ; 
and  the  recollection  of  the  fenfation  of  tick- 
ling ;  will  in  certain  ftates  of  the  nerves, 
and  in  people  of  irritable  habits,  inftantly  re- 
new thofe  fenfations.  The  recollection  of 

the  pains  arifing  from  fpafmodic  affections, 
in  very  delicate  nervous  and  hypochondriacal 
people,  is  apt  to  revive  the  fame  painful 
fpafms. — —The  recollection  of  a  naufeous 
fenfation  in  the  ftomach,  or  of  vomiting, 
will  readily  renew  the  naufea,  or  vomiting  ; 
 and  the  fight,  or  the  mere  mental  concep- 
tion, of  any  thing  filthy,  and  difgufting,  will 

often  produce  the  fame  effects.  The  idea, 

fmell,  or  fight,  of  a  vomit,  or  purge,  of 
which  a  perfon  has  frequently  made  ufe,  has 
been  known  to  excite  vomiting,  or  purging.f 

 The 


f  Turner  in  his  Treatlfc  of  Difeafes  incident  to  tb$  Skin, 
gives  an  account  of  a  young  gentleman,  his  patient,  who  inftead 
of  talcing  an  emetic  bolus  to  which  he  had  contracted  an  abhor- 
rence, in  confequence  of  the  violence  of  its  former  operation, 
ufed  to  vomit  himfelf  merely  by  looking  at  it.  p.  165. 
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— —The  fight  of  a  perfon  yawning,  or  the 
mere  recollection  of  yawning,  will  almoft 
infallibly  produce  an  irrefiftible  inclinati- 
on to  yawn. — —And  the  breaft  of  a  nurfe 
will  begin  to  give  milk  when  the  infant  which  - 
Ihe  has  been  accuftomed  to  nourim  is  brought 
near  it. 

Nor  are  the  involuntary  effects  of  the 
mind  on  the  body,  which  are  connected  with 
appetite,  lefs  numerous,  or  lefs  confiderable. 
They  are  common,  and  obvious,  and  do 
not  need  to  be  enumerated.  An  example  or 
two  will  be  fufficient. 

The  lively  idea  of  grateful  food,  or  drink, 
whether  we  actually  fee  it,  or  only  talk,  or 
think  of  it,  will  excite  a  flow  of  faliva  into 
the  mouth  ;  and  that  fometimes  with  fuch 
violence,  and  impatience,  as  to  fpirt  it  out 
toadiftance,  and  to  caufe  confiderable  pain 

in  the  falivary  drifts,  efpecially  if,  through 

attention  of  mind  to  ftudy,  or  reading,  along 
neglect  of  moving  the  jaws,  or  any  other 
means,  none  has  flowed  through  them  for  a 
confiderable  time. 

Ideas 
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Ideas  of  the  fame  kind  will  frequently 
excite  the  appetite  of  hunger,  or  of  thirftj 
which  was  not  perceived  before. 

And  here  it  may  he  proper  to  rematk, 
that  all  the  appetites  are  eminent  examples  of 
the  influence  of  the  body  on  the  mind,  as 
Well  as  of  the  mind  on  the  body  :  for  cer- 
tain changes  being  produced  on  the  body,  by 
their  proper  caufes,  excite,  by  acting  on  the 
Irritability  of  the  nerves  *  certain  fenfations 
in  the  mind  of  animal  defrre,  which  becomes 
a  powerful  motive  to  impel  it  to  procure,  by 
means  of  the  proper  objects,  their  peculiar, 

and  natural,  gratification  :  and,  on  thp 

Other  hand,  the  idea  of  thofe  objects  arifing 
accidentally  in  the  mind,  will,  as  has  juft 
been  obferved,  excite  the  corrcfponding  bodi- 
ly changes,  and  produce  the  real  animal  de- 
lire. 

I  t  may,  alfo,  be  worth  remarking,  that 
the  appetites  afford  a  very  ftriking  illuftration 

of 
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of  the  eflential  difference  between  the  bodily 
power  of  irritability,  and  the  mental  one  of 
fenfation. — -Irritability  may  have  produced 
all  thofe  changes  in  the  body,  which  mould 
excite  the  appetite  of  hunger  ;  but  the  mind, 
otherwife  engaged,  may  not  be  at  leifure  to 
attend  to  thofe  changes,  and  therefore  may 
not  feel  an  inclination  to  eat.    That  ftate  of 
the  body  may  aaually  exift,  which  ought  to 
excite  the  appetite  of  thirft  ;  but  the  mind, 
attentive  to  whatever  deeply  engages  it,  may 
•not  be  fenfible  of  a  defire  to  drink.   That  ftate 
of  the  body  may  have  taken  place  which 
ihoiild  naturally  produce  the  appetite  of  love  ; 
but  the  mind,  abforbed  in  the  contemplation 
of  very  different  obje&s,  may  be  noway  af- 
fected by  that  bodily  ftate  ;  and  may,  there- 
fore, never  feel  a  defire  which,  however  im- 
portant to  the  multiplication,  and  continu- 
ance, of  the  fpecies,  is  not  neceflary  to  the 
\prefervation,  or  well  being,  of  the  individual, 
and,  for  that  reafon,  lefs  importunate  in  its 
.folicitations  than  the  neceflary  appetites  of 
hunger  and  thirft.    :¥hey  can  feldom  be  long 

unattended 
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unattended  to  ;  but  there  are  circumftances 
and  ftates  of  mind,  in  which  love,  as  an  ap- 
petite, may  never  have  been  experienced,  or, 
having  been  experienced,  may  be  almoft  for- 
gotten. 

I  have  already  obferved  that  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  mind  to  increafe  or  diminifh  ir- 
ritability. Of  its  diminiming  irritability  the 
effect,  abovementioned,  of  its  clofe  attention  to 
objects  of  a  different  nature,  on  the  naturaL 
appetites,  is  partly  an  inftance  ;  as  are  the  ef- 
fects of  its  attention  to  the  objects  of  fenfe  and 
appetite,  inftances  of  its  increaiing  it.  For 
though  irritability  be  fodiftinct  a  thing  from  fen- 
fation,  and  be  very  far  from  being  univerfally 
and  neceflarily  connected  with  it  ;  and  though 
it  may  of  itfelf,  and  independently  of  fenfa- 
tion,  produce  fuch  ftates  of  body  as  are  re- 
quifite  to  generate  the  appetites  by  exciting 
thofe  fenfual  perceptions  which  belong  to 
them  i  yet  as  the  exercife  of  fenfation  in- 
creafes,  and  the  difufe  of  it  dimmilhes,  the 

force 
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fprce  and  activity  of  irritability,  fo  irritability 
generates,  and  unfolds  the  appetites,  and 
brings,  them  intq  a&ion,  more  (lowly,  and 
withlefs  certainty,  frequency,  and  urgency, 
in  men  of  contemplation,  and  virtue  ;  whofe 
thoughts  are  otherwife,  and  better  engaged  ; 
than  in  the  unthinking,  and  fenfual,  whofe 
minds  are  more  expofed  to  the  folicitations, 
jf  not  folely,  and  perpetually,  employed  a- 
bout  the  pleafure,  and  gratification,  of  the 
appetites  ;  and  is  in  the  one  cafe  rendered 
torpid  by  too  little,  and  in  the  other  it  be-* 
comes  morbidly  a&ive  by  too.  much  excite-, 
ment. 

But  pf  the  power  of  the  mind  in  dimi,- 
nifhing,  or  increafmg,  irritability,  we  have 
in  no  inftance,  perhaps,  a  more  aUftinft,  and 
evident  proof,  than  in  its  influence  on  the 
4&ion  of  the  coats  and  vefiels  of  the  inteftines, 
by  the  excitement,  or  repreffion,  of  which, 
it  can  excite,  or  reprefs,  the  evacuation,  by 
ftool.  For  as,  when  agitated  by  certain  af- 
fections, it  can,  in  many  perfons,  by  a  con- 

ftitutipnal 
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flitutional  fympathy,  incrcafe  the  irritability 
of  tht  coats,  and  veffels,  of  the  inteftines, 
and  excite  fpontaneous  purging  ;  fo  when  its 
attention  is  ftrongly  engaged  by  ftudy  ;  com- 
pofuion;  the  forcible  intrusion  of  certain  no- 
tions and  images,  in  the  delirium  of  a  fever, 
or  of  madnefs  ;  or  by  any  other  caufe  ;  the 
irritability  of  thofe  parts,  and  indeed,  of  the 
body  in  general,  may  be  fo  diminifhed,  by 
the  obftruction  of  fuch  of  the  functions  of  the 
brain,  as  are  neceffary  to  the  perfection  of  tjie' 
nerves,  and  to  the  generation  and  accumula- 
tion of  that,  whatever  it  be,  on  which  the 
power  of  irritability  depends,  as  to  lelTen, 
and  evtn  deftroy,  the  action  of  ftimuli,  and 
confequently  to  check,  or  prevent,  the  ope- 
ration of  a  purge. 

I  t  muft,  indeed,  be  confeffed  that  the 
diminution  of  irritability,  though  the  princi- 
pal, is  not  the  fole  caufe,  of  the  difficulty 
with  which  purges  operate  in  infane  perfbns, 
and  others,  where  the  brain  is  much  affected* 
and  its  operations  are  difturbed  ;  fince  it  i£ 

often, 
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Qften,  in  part,  owing  to  a  voluntary  refift- 
ance  to  the  fenfation  which  mould  excite  that 
evacuation  ;  aud  which  is  neceflary  to  the 
production  of  the  voluntary  act,  which  is  ufu- 
ally  required  for  the  expulfion  of  the  faeces. 
For  though  fometimes,  in  difeafes,  the  ftools 
come  away  involuntarily,   and  without  the 
confcioufuefs  of  tfie  patient  ;   yet  when  a 
purge  operates  againft  the  will,  this  erTed 
feems  to  be  owing  in  a  great  meafure  to  the 
painful  fenfation  which  it  excites  ;  which 
partly  overcomes  the  relu&ancy  of  the  will  ; 
a.ud  partly  creates  fpafmodic  motions  in  the 
redum,  and  other  parts  concerned,  which 
the  mind  cannot  reftrain. 

The  paffions  have  alfo  a  very  extenfwe, 
and  powerful  influence,  upon  the  body,  of  the 
fame  involuntary  kind. 

Emotions  of  the  mind,  arifing  from 
obje&s  and  ideas  adapted  to  excite  grief,  joy, 
benevolence,  or  gratitude,  will  often  occa- 
fiotv  a  flow  of  tears  from  the  lachrymal  vef- 
iels.  - 
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A  fenfe  of  fhame,  of  a  modeft  acceptance 
ofapplaufe,  will  excite  blueing,  or  an  un- 
ufual  glow  of  colour,  and  warmth,  in  the 
Face,  neck,  and  bofom  ;  and  particularly  of 
voung  perfons,  and  of  the  more  delicate 
fex. 

Any  ideas,  whatever,  prefented  to  the 
mind,  which  are  capable  of  exciting  paffion, 
may,  by  fuch  excitement,  increafe,  or  di- 
minifli,  the  velocity,  and  momentum,  of 
the  blood,  or  otherwife  varioufly  arTecl  its 
circulation,  according  to  the  nature,  and 
degree,  of  the  paffion  to  which  it  gives  dcca- 
(ion.  § 


§  This  will  evidently  appear  to  any  one  who  confiders  the 
common,  and  fpecific  effe&s  of  the  leveral  paflions  on  the  body. 
When  violent,  they  often  produce  very  violent,  and  extraordina- 
ry effects  ;  of  which  the  following  are  instances. 

.  . 

"  Thefe  [violent pajiens]  alone,  fometimes  produce  violent  in- 
,fkmmations  and  gangrene.    New  recruits  often  fall  into  very 
obllinate  diforders,  if  they  be  not  difmifled  from  the  army. 
Some  are  feized  with  an  acute  fever,  which  proves  mortal  ; 
whilft  others  are  either  affected  with  viadnefs^  or  become  fcorbu- 

tic. 
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I  N  a  word,  the  paffions  are  the  principal 
inftruments  of  the  mind's  agency  on  the  bo- 
dy. Their  effe&s  are  various,  fudden,  and 
on  many  occafions,  violent:  and  will  be 
found  to  throw  much  additional  light  on  this 
fubjecl:,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  them 
fomewhat  at  large  in  their  proper  place. 


(A)  Bodily 


tic.  The  author  has  feea  wounded  foldiers,  who  in  their  dreams 
being  thrown  into  a  violent  fit  of  paflion,  their  wounds  inflamed, 
and  became  gangrenous." 

"  One  of  thefe  men,  who  was  of  a  cowardly  difpofition,  n  or- 
der that  he  might  be  fent  to  the  hofpital,  made,  with  a  blifter, 
a  great  ulcer  in  his  leg,  which  he  contrived  to  keep  open  by  va- 
rious means.  He  was  admitted  into  the  hofpital,  and  the  author 
cured  him  in  a  few  days.  On  being  informed  of  the  neceffity 
there  was  for  his  joining  the  regiment,  he  difcovered  great  ngns 
of  fear,  and  remained  filent.  In  two  hours  he  was  feized  with 
cold  and  hot  fits  alternately,  accompanied  with  a  pain  of  the 
head  ;  the  leg  began  to  inflame  and  tumify,  and  next  day,  not- 
witManding  he  was  blooded,  there  appeared  a  gangrene,  which 
in  a  few  days  fpread  over  the  whole  calf  of  the  leg  ;  but  by 

bleeding,  and  the  ufe  of  the  cortex,  he  was  entirely  cured."  

From  the  account  of  a  Cbirurgical  Treatife  on  the  Pbhgmone  and 
its  Terminations,  by  John    Alexander   Brambilla,  firft 

Surgeon  to  the  Emperor  in  the  Foreign  Medical  Review, 

Fart  2.  p.  117. 
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(A.)    BODILY  CAUSES. 


I.    Internal  Causes  [gated  in  the  brain, 
its  Vessels,  and  Membranes.  , 

I Now  enter,  more  particularly,  upon  the 
confideration  of  the  ieveral  remote 
causes  of  Infanity  :  in  treating  of  which, 
1  (hall  not  pay  any  very  exact  attention  to 
the  dift'mction  of  predifpofing,  and  occafional 
caufes  ;  or  be  very  folicitous  to  afcertain 
which  are  of  the  one  kind,  and  which  of  the 
other ;  or  how  far,  and  in  what  refpecls,  on 
different  occafions,  the  fame  caufe  may  par- 
take of  the  nature  of  either.  Dr.  Lorry, 
who  divides  Infanity  into  two  kinds,  which 
he  calls  nervous  and  humoral,  reckons  a  deli" 
cate  and  irritable  \  conftitution,  liable  to  vio- 
lent 


f  "  Ncc  minus  pvobatum  coafidimus  cam  [Melanchsliain 

ncrvcana] 

X 
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lent  and  inordinate  nervous  affections,  as  the 
predifpofmg  caufeof  ^former  \  and  of  the 
latter  the  melancholy  temperament  of  the  antt- 

ents   or  what  he  rather  choofes  to  call  an  in- 

temperament 


ncrveam]  duplkem  r#  ;  unam  m  qua  nervi  quafi  accenfi,  ultra 
con/litutas  a  natura  toni  mctas,  tranfiliuht  U  abnpiuntur  :  alte- 
ram in  qua  extra  ordinem,  in  abfurda  quaeque  abnormes  pulni- 

que  Sepagulis,  fcrumm-."  "  Inqmuuoms  ergo  nollr*  ar- 

iumentum  conftituunt  eittifik  cvidcntcs,  quae  tunc  nerveamaSh- 
oncm  in  tender  c  poffunt  ;  Wlmcvero  earn pefiundare.  — —  Jitr 
fkk  morbum  cum  caufa  ocpafidnall,  conditio  carports  huic  rea- 

Diendo  apta.  Hanc  inducunt  caufa  ipfa  Melancbehx  a  longo 

tempore  a-entes,  &  qux  dura  corpori  iniident,  ipfam  quafi  ap- 
tSit &  fieCnt  ad  Melancholiam.  Hie  praccipuc  jure  recenfentur, 
Leila  conjhtutio,  prava  educatione  pneftrtim  pravara  naturara 
debilitaate."  De  Melancholia.     Tom.  I.  p.  81.  &l. 

"^ti**,  I  am  perfuaded,  lefs  evident,  that  nervous  Me- 
lancholy «*  ^ two  kinds;  /»  one  </"  ^  "J*** 
Cnsly  excited,  and  are  hurried  beyond  the  bounda- 

r  es  of  tcnlion  eilablilhed  by  nature  :  /-/Mother,  being  dfpofed 
o  al  in  a  diforderly  manner,  dgr  A*/**  for*  then-  ufual 
co\xxk  into  every  kind  of  ahfurd,  and  irr:gular  ^^TJTTJ- 

r*S      */  ^  w>  evide;; 

ir&&  4  ^  ,/increahng  the  nervous  afljon ^ J 
/.    j       of  aervtrxins  it  on  the  other.  In  the  product  i- 

clinduddUi  the  concurrent  of  a  fit  d-fpofition  or  body>' 

TZreUioL-  This  difpoiition  may  be  induced  by  a  long 

nt  SaXiou  of  the  very  caufes  of  Melancholy,  «6g*. 
£  Sir  taken  up  their  reftdencc  in  the  body,  may  gradually  mould 
ZdtfhZ  it,  as  it  Jrc,  for  the  reception  of  Melancholy.  And 
teth  preeminence  is  jufily  due  to  a  dchcate  conibtuuon  ;  W 
efpecially =ivben  an  injudicious  education  hashed  to  MzHh* 
\vhat  nature  had  originally  m*it  but  too  infirm. 
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t  sniper  anient  which  is,  at  the  fame  time,  me- 
lancholy, cold,  and  dry.% 

But,  not  to  mention  that  it  may  juftly 
be  doubted  whether  there  be,  in  reality,  a- 
ny  l'uch  humour  in  the  body,  as  that  which 
the  antients  termed  atra  bills,  and,  coi\fe- 
quently,  whether  there  be,  ftiictly  {peak- 
ing, any  fuch  temperament  as  the  atrabili- 
ous, or  melancholy  ;  it  is  certain  from  expe- 
rience. 


i|  "  Cceterum  quicquld  hue  ufque  de  caufis  Mclancholiam 
inveuentibus  dixinius,  ita  intelligcndum  ell,  ut  non  ex  rei  ne- 
cellitate  Melancholiam  inferent  ilia;,  cum  perie  nata:  lint  &  alia 
&  peffima  mala  produeere.  Verum  x^x\x\xv\x  prtedifpofitio  qua- 
dam  a  natura  accepta,  aut  arte  conquifica,  &  a  repetitjs  earura- 
den\  caularum  iclibus  aitius  intruta,  quod  Mrlanvbolicum  tempe- 
r-amentum veteres  vocaverant ;  nos  vero  recYms  intemperiem  Me- 

lancholicam,  frigidam  porro  &fic*.am."  3e  Melancholia, 

Tom.  I.  p.  293. 

"  Wljat  -zve  have  hitherto  [aid  of  the  caufes  of  Melancholy,  is 
not  fo  to  be  underflood  ax  if  they  were  necejjarily  produdive  of  this 
diforder  ;  they  being  of  their  own  nature  capable  of  producing  0- 
ther,  and  thofe  very  grievous  maladies.  To  give  occafion  to  Me- 
lancholy there  mujl  be  a  certain  predifpohtion,  either  received 
from  nature,  or  acquired  by  art,  and  deeply  rivet  ted  by  the  repeat- 
ed action  of  the  fame  caufes,  which  was  t,  rmcd  hv  the  antients  the 
Melancholy  temperament  ;  but  whick>  vn  may  file,  with  more 
propriety,  an  intemperament  which  is  at  the  lair e  time  Melan- 
choly, cold,  and  dry." 

X  2 
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rience,  and  will  appear  obvious,  after  having 
gone  through  the  inveftigation  of  the  remote 
caufes,  upon  which  we  are  now  entering, 
how   inadequate    the    predifpofing  caufes 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Lorry,  are  to  the  pur- 
pofes  affigned  to  them  ;  and  that  perfons  of 
all  conftitutions,   and  of  all  temperaments, 
are  liable  to  this  diforder,    .hen  affected  by 
exciting  caufes  of  fufBcient  force,   and  ef- 
ficacy.    And  indeed  Dr.    Lorry  himfelf 
feems  tacitly  to  acknowledge  their  inef- 
ficiency, when  he  tells  us  that  this  predif- 
pofition  4<  may  be  induced  by  a  long  con- 
44  tinued  action  of  the  very  caufes  of  melan- 
"  choly,  which,  having  oiice  taken  up  their 
"  refidence  iu  the    body,   may  gradually 
"  mould,  and  faftiicn  it,  as  it  were,  for  its 
"  reception." 

O  f  all  the  caufes  mentioned  under  this 
divifion  in  the  table,  wt  derive  our  know- 
ledge from  the  diffe&i.on  of  the  heads  of  fuch 
as  have  died  infane.  The  authorities  on 
which  they  are  here  inferred  may  be  found 

in 
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in  the p> 'i'Cec.hig  section.    How  fai  each  of 
the  appearances  here  fet  down  as  a  caufe, 
when  it  occurs  after  death,  has  actually  been 
concerned  in  the  producYt  'n  of  the  Infanity 
which  exifted  during  life-,  may  be  a  difficult 
matter  to  determine.    It  is  obvious  that  they 
r.re  all  more  or  Jefs  capable  of  afFecTing  the 
brain,   its  vefiels,  or  membranes,   bv  com- 
preffion,  irritation,  or  both.    It  has  already 
been  obferved  that   the  fame  appearances 
which  are  found  after  death  to  have  accom- 
panied Infanity,  are  alfo  found  to  be  atten- 
dants upon  many  other  difeafes.  Whence 
they    derived    that    fpecific  determination 
which  led  to  the  production  of  Infanity,  and 
from  what  peculiar  modifications  of  com- 
preffion,  or  irritation,   refulted  the  feveral 
ipecies,  will  be  more  properly  a  fubje£r.  of 
inquiry  in  treating  of  the  proximate  caufes. 

II.    External  Causes  which  operate  me- 
chanically upon  the  Brain. 

1.    Exostoses  of  the  inner  table  oj  the 

SKULL 
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skull  have  been  enumerated  among  th* 
occafwnal  caufes  of  this  diforder.*    In  pro- 
portion  to  their  magnitude  they  muft,  in  a 
Greater  or  left  degree,  comprefs  and  .rotate 
the  brain.    It  is  poffible,  therefore,  that  they 
m«  fometimes,  be  the  exciting  caufe  of  In- 
fanity ;  and  efpecially  in  thofe  mftances  in 
which  it  appears  to  have  owed  its  origin  to 
inveterate  venereal  complaints. 

a  3.  That  deprejion,  or  frallurc  of 
the'lkult,  and  concufton  oj the  brain,  (hould  be 
the  caufes  of  compreffion,  and  irritation,  is 
equally  apparent.  There  have  been  many 
inftances  in  which  thefe  acc.dents  have  given 
occafion  to  Infanity ;  and  there  are  even 
fome  in  which  they  have  cured  it.  Hoff- 
man* relates  two  cafes  of  Infanity,  one  front 
SANCTOK.us,  of  a  youth  who  was  cured 
by  a  wound  which  had  penetrated  his  ftull 


*  Dr.  Battie's  Irutifi  m  Main,/,,  p.  +6. 

t  Hoffm.  6p.r.  Sufflm.  S,cund.  Part,  fce^d.  p.  333 
§  X.  6ip.  336-  5  XV> 
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and  deftroyed  a  portion  of  the  fubftance  of 
tthe  brain  ;  and  who  from  being  implacable, 
irafh,  and  perfectly  irrational,  became  fo 
imild,  and  reafonable,  that  few  could  equal 
Ihim  in  the  wifdom  of  his  conduct,  or  conver- 
ifation  :  and  the  other  from  Rondeleti  u  s, 
cof  a  iimilar  cure,  in,  confequeiice  of  a  frac- 
tture  of  the  lkull  which  had  e!  out  a  watry 
{fluid.  And  in  Schenckius's  collection 
tthere  is  a  hiftory  of  a  madman  who  happen  - 
iing  to  be  lb  wounded  in  the  head,  that  his 
iikull  was  fractured,  was  free  from  his  Infa- 
uiity  while  the  wound  remained  open  ;  which, 
Hiowcver,  returned  again  when  it  was  heal- 
«d  :  and  of  two  women  who  were  cured  by 
ffalls.|| 

4.  Nor  is  it  lefs  evident  to  the  medcal 
rreader,  how  the  immediate  aftion  of  the  burning 
rrays  of  the  fun  upon  the  head,  ofay,  in  like  rum- 
mer, affect  the  brain  by  irritation,  and  com- 
Ipreffion.     It  is  well  known  that  external 

heat, 


li  Schenckii  Olf.  Med.  Rar.  Lib.  t  Obf.  8.9.  p,  12& 
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heat,    upon  all  occalions,    excites  quicker 
than  ordinary  vibrations  in   the  fmall  and 
capillary  arteries  of  the  part     "i         h  : 
adts  ;  that  thele  accelerated  vibrations  a.c 
readily  communicated  to  the  neighbouring 
i'mali  arteries  ;  that  this  increaled  action  of 
the  lurrounding  fmall  arteries,    forcing  a 
greater  quantity  of  blood  than  ulual  through 
their  cavities,  in  a  given  time,  muft  of  courfe 
accelerate  the    motion   of  the    vital  fluid 
through  the  veflels  by  which  they  are  imme- 
diately i applied,  and  foon  through  a  ftill  lar- 
g(  t  leries  of  veflels,  in  proportion  to  the  vio- 
lence, and  duration,   of  the   fir  ft  exciting 
caufe  ;  fo  that  the  more  intenfe  the  heat,  the 
greater  will  be  the  quantity  of  blood  which 
will  pais  through  [he  fmall  veflels  or  the 
part  immediately  arMed  by  it,  in  a  given 
time  ;  and  the  influence  of  this  increafed 
action  of  the  fmaller  arteries  will  gradually 
extend  along  the  larger  ones,    from  which 
they  derive  their  origin,  and  ultimately  even 
to  the  heart  itfelf,   that  the  blood  may  be 
plentifully  fupplied  where  it  is  largely  de- 
manded.   And  all  thefc  erTefts  will  be  in- 
creafed. 
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creafed  in  a  progreflive  ratio,  by  means  of 
the  irritation  aiifiug  frtim  the  accumulation 
of  blood  in  the  correfponding  veins,  from 
the  confequtnt  diftentioh,  and  pain,  of  the 
neighbouring  parts,  and  from  the  immediate 
operation  of  heat  upon  the  irritability  of  the 
nervous  fyftem,  the  longer  the  heat  con- 
tinues to  ad  upon  the  part  more  particularly 
expofed  to  it. 

hen-,  therefore,  by  any  imprudent, 
or  unavoidable  expofure,  in  hot  climates, 
the  burning  rays  of  the  fun  a€fc  long,  and 
immediately  upon  the  head,  it  is  obvious 
that  there  muft  be  ah  uhufual  derivation  of 
blood  to  the  part  thus  immediately,  and 
powerfully,  acted  upon  by  heat  ;  that,  fince 
the  activity  of  the  veins,  being  much  lefs 
confidcrable  than  that  of  the  arteries,  will 
be  much  ' lefs  influenced  by  the  ftimulating 
power  of  the  heat  than  the  arteries  are,  the 
blood  muft  rapidly  accumulate  in  the  veins 
and  finufes  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes  ; 

and 

Y  . 
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and  that  the  brain  muft,  of  confequence  be 
fuddenlycompretfed,  and  irritated  in  a  very 

great  degree  ;  it  is  no  wonder,  therefore, 

that  highly  delirious  fevers,  and  Infanity, 
ihould  be  frequent,  and  violent  ;  fudden  in 
their  attack,  and  rapid  in  their  progrefs  ;  in 
very  hot  climates. 

Hoffman*  fays  that  long  expofure 
to  the  rays  of  the  fun,  efpecially  in  the  dog- 
days,  may  either  be  the  originally  exciting 
daufe  of  Infanity  ;  or  may  renew  its  pa- 
roxyfms  :  and  the  late  Dr.  Bat  tie+  tells  us 
that  he  once  met  with  an  inftance  of  a  fai- 
lor,  "  who  became  raving  mad  in  a  moment 
<  <  while  the  fun  beams  darted  perpendicularly  up- 
4t  on  his  heady 

5.    When  the  head  is  remarkably  fmall, 

ifl 


*  Cj*r.  Supplenu  SecunJ.  Par.  Sccuftd.  p.  344'  § 


f  Trerife  en  Madnefs.  p.  47* 
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in  companion  with  the  fize  of  the  body  ; 
which  it  inuft  of  neceffity  be  if  the  futures 
of  the  ikull,  becoming  obliterated  in  early 
youth,  check  its  growth  before  it  has  ac- 
quired thofe  dimeniions  which  are  requifite 
to  the  prefervation  of  a  juft  proportion  be- 
tween it  and  the  other  members,  when  ar- 
rived at  a  iftate  of  maturity  ;  not  only  the. 
due  expanfion,  and  unfolding,  of  thofe  parts 
of  the  brain  on  which  the -perfect,  and  unim- 
peded, operation  of  its  functions,  and  con- 
fequently  a  found  underftanding,  depends, 
may  be  prevented  ;  but  the  quantity  of 
blood  fent  to  it,  may  be  rendered  difpropor- 
tionate,  and  its  momentum  increafed,  by 
the  fmallnefs  of  its  capacity  -%  and  the  over- 
diftended  veflels  of  that  delicate  organ,  may  fo 
comprefs,  and  irritate  it,  as  to  give  occafion 
to  Infanity  of  fome  fpecies,  or  other. 

Willis,  in  his  anatomy  of  the  brain, 
gives  a  figure  of  it,  as  he  had  obferved  it  in  a 
youth  who  had  been  an  idiot  from  his  birth,, 
and  in  whom,  it  was  found  to  be  le.fs  than  it 
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ought  to  have  been.  As  might  be  expe&ed 
in  fuch  a  brain,  which,  in  confequence  of 
being  of  lefs  magnitude  than  ufual  in  bodies 
of  the  fami  fize,  would  probably  poflefs  fo- 
lid  parts  in  too  fmall  a  proportion  to  its  vat- 
cular  cavities,  becauie  thefe  cavities  would 
be  too  much  diftended  by  the  undue,  propor- 
tion of  blood  circulated  through  them,  and 
would  by  their  diftention  comprefs,  and  rer 
duce  into  a  fmaller  compaf's,  the  folid  parts, 
it  was  not  only  lefs,  but  more  flabby  than  it 
iturally  is  in  its  found,  and  perfeft  ftate.f 

6.  I  have  introduced  a  fwdl'mg  in  the 
neck  into  this  divifion  of  the  table  of  caufes, 
upon  the  authority  of  Brasavolus,  as  I 
find  him  quoted  by  Schenckius.*  B^t 

whether, 


•f  Willis  Cerebri  Anatom.  p.  14.  cap.  III.  fig-  4-  

Boerhaavii  PrxlcH.  Acad,  de  Morbis  Nervor.  Tom.  I.  p, 
128. 

*  Schenckii  Obf.  Med.  Rar.  Lib.  1.  Caufe.  Obf.  r.  pi 
132. 
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whether,  in  the  cafe  he  has  related,  it  ope- 
rated mechanically,  by  comprefling  the  ju- 
gular veins,  and  thus  oecauoning  a  plethoric 
ftatc  of  the  brain,  or  in  fome  other  manner, 
appears  fomewhat  doubtful.  1  have,  therefore, 
pjaced  it  here  rather  as  a  caufe  which  might 
poffibly  give  rife  ter-lnfanity  in  this  way, 
that  as  one  certainly  known  to  have  done 

J 1 1-  Caufes  offering  the  body  in  gene- 
ral, which  produce  Infanity,  either  by  a£lin% 
directly  upon  the  brain ,  or  by  introducing  a 
gradual  change  in  the  fyjlem  which  dijpofes  it 
Jnfanity. 

i.  I  n  cafes  of  phrenfy,  fm all  pox  accom- 
panied with  delirium,  and  other  delirious  fe- 
vers, the  intellectual  disorder  may;  continue 
after  the  fever  has  ceafed,  and  the  acute 
delirium  of  the  fever  be  converted  into  the 
chronic  one  of  Infinity;  or  the  fever  may 
have  fo  injured  the  brain,  as  to  leave  in  it  a 
difpofnion  to  returns  of  the  delirium,  which 
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may  again  be  excited  by  any  fuitable,  and 
even  flight,  occafional  caufe,  without  a  re- 
turn of  the  fever  ;  or  fome  trifling,  or  merely 
fyenptornatic  fever,  may  accompany  the  firft 
attack  of  returning  delirium,  and  may  fpeed- 
ily  ceafe  with  little  or  no  abatement  of  the 

Infanity  :  or  delirious  fever  may  have  fo 

debilitated  the  body,  diminimed  the  health- 
ful tones,  induced  morbid  irritability,  and 
fenjibility,  excited  uneafy  and  painful  fenfa- 
tions,  and,  in  a  word,  may  have  fo  weaken- 
ed the  brain  and  the  whole  nerveus  fyftem, 
as  to  have  given  rife  to  chronical  complamts 
which  may  difpofe  to,  and  readily  terminate 
in,  Infanity. 

O  F  the  pjroduaion  of  Infanity,  by  each  of 
thefe  caufes,  there  arc  fuch  frequent  inftan- 
ces,  that  it  would  be  needlefs  to  adduce  any 
particulars  in  proof  of  it ;  and  the  mode  of 
production  is  fo  obvious,  as  fcarcely  to  re- 
quire an  explanation.  Whatever  be  the 
kind  of  delirious  fever  from  which  it  origi- 
nates,, the  exciting  caufe  will  be  nearly  the 
fame  :  there  will  be  accelerated  vibrations 
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of  the  fmallveffels  of  the  brain,  and  an  in- 
creafed  determination,  and  accumulation,  of 
blood  in  them,  varioufly  diftending,  com* 
preffing,  and  irritating,  the  feveral  parts  of 
that  delicate  organ.  That  fuch  an  increafed 
velicity  of  circulation  as  takes  place  in  fevers, 
is  of  itfelf  fufficienr_  to  occafion  delirium, 
and  efpecially  if  at  the  fame  time  it  be  fo  vi- 
gorous as  to  determine  the  blood  with  any 
extraordinary  force  to  the  head,  is  evident 
from  the  many  inftances  which  occur  of  de- 
lirium in  intermittent  fevers,  in  whicji  it 
only  mows  itfelf  in  the  height  of  the  febrile 
paroxyfm,  and  difappears  as  the  fever  de- 
clines. I  have  known  feveral  examples  of 
the  generation  of  Inlanity,  or  of  its  repro- 
duction in  perfons  who  had  been  formerly 
fubjeft  to  it,  by  intermittent,  and  remittent, 
as  well  as  continued,  and  inflammatory  fe- 
vers. 

Indeed  it  is  fo  common  a  cafe  for  the 
delirium  of  a  fever  to  terminate  in  Infanity, 
that  Boerhaave,*   Van  Swie- 

*  Aphvrifm,  §  1 108.  a.  §  Mtrb.  Nerv.  Tom. 

2.  p.  41A. 
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t  e  N,+  Hoffman,];  and  moft  prac- 
tical writers  who  have  had  occafion  to  treat 
of.this  diforder,  have  not  only  mentioned 
the  phrenfy,  hut  ardent,  putrid,  bilious, 
variolous,  and  other  exanthematous,  and 
intermittent  fevers,  when  accompanied  with 
delirium,  among  its  frequent  occafional  cau* 
fes. 

We  are  told  by  Dionis  in  his  account 
of  an  attempt  made  at  Paris  to  introduce  into 
medicine  a  new  practice,  which  confifted  in 
transfufing  the  blood  of  a  young,  and  health- 
ful animal,  into  the  veins  of  an  old,  or  dif- 
eafed  one  ;  by  means  of  which  it  was  propo- 
fed  to  cure  or  prevent  difeafes,  to  prefer ve 
or  reftore  youth,  and  to  prolong  life  ;  that 
all  thofe  on  whom  the  experiment  was  tried 
became  fuddenly  infane,  and  died  rav^§ 

-j-  Comment,  In  Aphor.  §  1108.  2.  §  n  25. 

>      t  Mc^.  Rat.  Syft.  Tom.  IV.  Part.  IV.  v*™^*? 

Opmm  Tom.  III.  p.  *S4-  «**  P-         CautcL  *  ^ 

vat.  Pratt.  §  1. 

§  "  lis  firentplufieursdcces  operations  qui  devoient,  felon 
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This  unhappy  termination  of  a  project,  of  the 
fuccefs  of  which  they  had  conceived  fuch 
flattering  expectations,  is  fuppofed  by  Van 
Swieten  to  prove  how  much  we  have  to 
apprehend  from  the  introdu£bon  of  any  fo- 
Peign  lubftance>  however  mild,  into  the 
circulating  blood  ;  of  which  he  efteems 
drunkennefs  to  be  another  example.  But  as 
the  latter  feems,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  be 
the  effect  of  a  fympathy  between  the  rtomach 
and  brain  :  fo  the  former  might  probably  a- 

rife 


eux,  avoir  un  faeces  fuprenarit  ;  mais  la  fin  funefte  de  ces  mal- 
heureules  ridimes  de  la  nouveaute  deftrujfit  en  un  jeur  les  hau- 
tes  idees  qu'ils  avoient  concucs,  ils  devinrcnr  foux,  turieux  & 
moururent  enfuite.  Le  parlement  intorme  de  ce  qui  s'etoit  paf- 
:  fe,  interpofa  fon  autorite,  8c  donna  un  Arret  par  lequel  il  etoit 

1  defendu  fous  des  rigoureufes  peine;  de  faire  cette  operation."'  ■ 

Cows  d'Operations  de  Cbirurgie.  p.  498. 

"  They  performed  fever  al  of  tbefe  operations,  from  which  tbey 
promifed  tbemfelvcs  the  moji  wonderful  fuccefs.  But  tbe  dreadful 
,  end  of  tbe  unhappy  victims  of  ibis  new  p>~a£lice,  dejlroycd  in  one 
.  day  their  vififinary  expectations  ; — they  all  became  infane,  and  di- 
( ed  raving.  Tbe  parliament,  being  inforiJied  of  ivbai  bad  pajjjedy 
■  interpofed  its  authority,  and  iffued  a  proclamation  in  which  the  0- 
:  per  at  ion  was  prohibited  under  very  fever  e  penalties,  a 
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rife  from  too  plethoric  a  ftate  of  the  vafcular 
fyftem,  occasioned  by  the  quantity  of  blood 
transfufed,  together  with  an  increafed  deter- 
mination of  it  to  the  brain,  the  natural  con- 
fequence  of  fuch  a  ftate  ;  rather  than  from 
any  thing  neceflarily  noxious  in  the  intro- 
duaion  of  a  foreign  fubftance,  merely  as 
fuch,  into  the  courfe  of  the  circulation. 

2.    It  is  pretty  generally  allowed  that  In- 
fanity,  and  efpecially  of  that  divifion  which 
I  have  termed  ideal,  is  a  very  common  difor- 
der  in  hot  climates.    Nor  is  it  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  intenfe  heat  may  readily  produce 
it  ;  whether  we  confider  it  as  immediately 
cfFeaed,  which  it  feems  not  unfrequently  to 
be,  by  the  rarefadYion  of  the  blood,  and  the 
confequent  fulnefs  of  the  vafcular  fyftem  ; 
by  its  accelerated  motion  ;  by  the  unufual  ir- 
ritability, and  inflammatory  tone,  of  the 
blood-veffels  ;  and  by  the  increafed  deter- 
mination of  the  circulating  fluids  to  the 
head  ;  without  the  intervention  of  any  great 
degree  of  fever  :  or  ns  the  confequence  of 
,   thofe  ardent,  and  delirious  fevers,  which 

are 
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are  fo  common,  and  fo  violent,  in  the  countries 
which  are  much  expofed  to  the  burning  rays 
of  the  fun  :  or  as  the  offspring  of  that  ex- 
quiiite  irritability  and  fenfibility,  of  that 
iufceptibility  and  keennefs  of  the  appetites, 
of  that  quicknefs  and  activity  of  the  imagi- 
nation, that  livelinefs  and  vehemence  of  paf- 
fion,  fo  confpicuous  in  the  countenance  and 
habit  of  body,  in  the  manners  and  conduct, 
in  the  religious  fentiments,  and  in  the  litera- 
ry compolitions,  where  literature  has  any  ex- 
igence, of  the  numerous  nations  who  inha- 
bit the  torrid,  and  the  warmer  climates  of 
the  temperate  zones. 

The  learned,  and  ingenious  Dr.  Lor- 
ry,* draws  a  ftriking  picture  of  the  effects 
of  the  too  exquifite  irritability,  and  fenfibili- 
ty, of  the  inhabitants  of  the  fouthern  parts 

of  Afia.  "  Among  them,  he  obferves, 

"  the  arts  and  fciences  received  their  firft 

"  rudiments 


*  Be  Melancholia.  Tom.  I.  p.  84,  Sec, 

Z  3 
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f*  rudiments  ;  but  were  prevented,  by  the 

"  want  of  perfeverance,  and  impatience  of  la- 

f*  bour,  from  rifing  to  the  higheft  degrees  of 

"perfection.    Poetry  is  fo  natural  to  them, 

that  their  common  language  is,  in  our  mi-. 

"  mation,  abfurdly  metaphorical.    If  we  take 

"  a  view  of  their  manners,  they  are  no  lefs 

"  extravagant.    Their  courage  is  fury,  and 

"t  outrage  ;    and  their   fear  pufillanimity. 

"  Crimes,  in  the  pages  of  oriental  hiftory,  are 

every  where  blackened  with  incredible  bar- 

"  barity  3  and  the  examples  of  virtue,  and 

"  wifdom,    appear  to   be  fcarcely  human. 

"  There  we  fee  piety,  contaminated  with  fa- 

"  naticifm,  wifdom  obfeured  by  fable,  and  fci- 

?<  ence  involved  in  myftery.    In  thefe  regions 

<<  mad,  and  ungovernable  love,  taught  the  art 

<i  of  locking  up  in  feraglios,  and  enflaving  to 

"  the  will  of  one  man,  the  moft  beautirul 

«  of  the  human  (pecies.    Here  the  fire  of  love 

««  glow  with  fo  much  ardor,  and  fo  poflefles, 

"  and  inflames,  the  whole  man,  that  neither 

fl  threats,  nor  the  fear  of  death,  can  extin- 

«  guifh  an  afFeaion  which  has  once  been 

«  iicrhted  up.    Here  the  fenfibility  0  the  paf- 
5  "  fions 
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"  fo  exceffive  arc  the  effects  of  mufic  upon 
"  thefe  fulceptible  people,  that  from  this 
"  circumftance  the  notions  of  charms, 
"  incantations,  and  enchantments,  have  de- 
"  rived  their  origin." 

I  n  our  own,  and  in  other  temperate  cli- 
mates, Infanity  is  obferved  to  be  more  fre- 
quent in  fummer  ;  and  especially  during  the 
heat  of  the  dog-days,  or  after  a  long  continu- 
ance of  very  hot,  dry,  and  fultry  weather. 
In  thefe  ardent  feafons,  the  fiery  temperature 
of  the  air  not  only  rarities  the  blood,  ftimu- 
lates  the  heart  and  arteries  to  quicker  and 
ftrongef  contractions,  determines  an  unufual 
quantity  of  blood  to  the  head,  and  by  thefe 
and  the  other  means  abovementioned  produ- 
ces immediate  Infanity  of  the  more  violent 
kinds  ;  but  by  diffipating  the  fluid  parts  of 
the  blood,  and  enfeebling  the  folids,  when  it- 
continues  for  any  great  length  of  time,  may 
with  the  affiftance  of  other  concurring  caufes, 
gradually  lay  the  foundation  of  this  diforder, 
and  prepare  the  way  for  fubfequent  attacks  of 
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it  in  the  lefs  violent,  but  not  lefs  diftreffing, 
and  ufually  more  gloomy  forms,  of  anxiety, 
depreffion,  and  Melancholy. 

The  inhabitants  of  Apulia,  where,,  as 
we  are  told  by  BAGLivi,t  there  is  fcarcely 
any  rain  in  the  fummer  feafon,  and  where 
they  breathe  an  air  as  intenfely  hot  as  if  it 
proceeded  immediately  from  the  mouth  of  a 
furnace,  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  climate, 
are  of  an  aduft  temperament,  have  black  hair, 
a  fallow  and  fometimes  pale  complexion,  are 
lean,  impatient,  paffionate,  wakeful,'  acute, 

rapid 


f  "  Rcgio  pradifta  [Apulia]  orientem  refpicif,  ventifque  o- 
rientalibus,  &  aquilonaribus  obnoxia  eft  :  aeftate  iilic  imbrc»  ra- 
riffimi  ;  qua  dc  re,  imo  etiam  ob  viclni'irii  orientis,  exurentiffi- 
mis  caloribis  folis  uritur  Apulia  ;  undc  populares  ill i  coguntur 

refpirare  aerem  quad  ab  ardenti  clibano  efflautem.  Huic  cli- 

matis  tempcriei  analoga  eft  ilia  incolarum  ;  generaliter  enim  po- 
pulares i Hi  funt  adufti  temperament),  nigris  capillis,  fubfufco, 
quandoque  iubpallido  cutis  colore  prcediti,  macilenti,  impatien- 
tes,  iracundi,  infomnes,  magno  mentis  acumme  praediti,  ad  dif- 
curfum  veloces,  ad  operationes  promptiffimi.  Obnoxii  potifii- 
raura  iunt  ardcntilTimis  febribus,  pbrenitidi,  pleuritidi,  demen- 
tia?, aliifque  morbis  inflammatoriis ;  tantaquc  caloris  eft  illis  in 
regionibus  a£b!vitas4  ut  plurimos  viderim  in  fummam  impatiea- 
tiam,  atque  in  dimentiam  aftos."-  Dijfertal.  dc  Tarantu- 
la, cap.  2.  Operum  p.  607, 
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rapid  in  convention,  and  prompt  in  executi- 
on ;  and  are  peculiarly  liable  to  the  inoit 
ardent  fevers,  phrenfy,  pleurily,  Madnej^ 
and  other  inflammatory  dilbrders.  Such,  in- 
deed,  he  tells  us,  is  the  exceffive  activity  of 
the  heat  in  that  climate,  that  he  has  ofeen 
feen  people  driven  into  Madntjs  by  the  agony 
of  impatience  into  which  they  were  hurried 
by  its  intolerable  violence. 

Hoffman*  reckons  hitenfe  cold,  and 
especially  when  the  lower  extremities  have 
been  imprudently  expofed  to  it,  among  the 
remote  caufes  of  Infanity  ;  and  accounts  fol- 
ks agency  in  the  production  of  this  diforder, 
by  means  of  the  fpafm  which  it  excites  over 
the  whole  furface  of  the  body,  whether  it  be 
univerfally,  or  only  partially,  applied  to  it  ; 
and  the  consequent  determination  of  the  cir. 
culating  blood,  with  unufual  force,  and  ener- 
gy, from  the  furface,  to  the  internal  parts  ; 
fo  whence, 


*  Me  J.  Rat.  Syft. 
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whence,  of  courfe,  muft  arife  various  difor- 
cfers  in  the  larger  velTels,  and  thole  internal 
parts  with  which  they  are  connected,  and 
particularly  in  the  lungs,  in  the  heart,  and  in 
the  brain  ;  producing  in  the  bread,  cppref- 
fcon,  anxiety,  fliortnefs  of  "breath,  ana  figh- 
ing  ;  in  the  heart,  trembling,  and  palpitati- 
on ;  and  in  the  head,  giddinefs,  weight,  fe- 
rocity of  the  eyes,  long  watching,  and  vari- 
-ous  kinds  of  infane  delirium.    This  he  not 
only  illustrates  by  the  coldnefs  of  the  extremi- 
ties, and  lrnVering,    which  frequently  pre- 
•  cede  hypochondriacal  paroxyfms  ;  but  by  the 
hiftory  of  a  remarkable,  and  obftinate  hypo- 
i  chondriacal  diforder,  brought  on  by  long  ex- 
pofure,  on  a  journey  made  in  the  depth  of  a 
:fevere  winter,   to  intenfe  cold.     But,  not- 
'  withftanding  the  authority  of  lb  great  a  name, 
as  this  is,  at  belt,  a  very  remote  caufe,  and 
!  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  known  to  have  been 
i  immediately  inftrumental  in  the  production  of 
i  Infanity,  I  have  not  ventured  to  introduce  it 

into 
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Into  the  lift  of  caufes  upon  a  merely  hypo- 
thetical  foundation. 

3  A  s  great  heat  of  climate,  fo  immode- 
rate exercife^  and  efpecially  in  a  hot  and  dry 
atr;  by  accelerating  the  motion  of  the  blood, 
-heating  the  body,  exhaufting  it  by  profufe 
perforation  of  its  more  fluid  parts,  mcreafmg 
the  velocity,   and  force,  of  the  circulation 

through  the  head,  and  caufmg  an  unufual  ac- 
cumulation of  blood  in  the  brain  ;  is  not  only 

capable  of  producing  immediate  Infanity, 

or  delirious  fevers  terminating  in  Infanity  ; 

but  may  Hkewife  give  Dccafion  to  this  diforder 

bv 
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by  msaus  of  the  great  debility,  and  various 
chronical  complaints,  which  may  owe  their 
origin  to  this  iburce. 

4.  Prsfufe  evacuations  of  every  kind,  even 
in  the  firmeft  conftitutions,  foon  produce  de- 
bility ;  which  cannot  long  exift  without  giv- 
ing rife  to  the  permanently  lax,  infirm,  and 
nervous  tones,  and  their  natural  offspring  Ian- 
gour,  deprejjion,  zn&gloominefs.  Thefe,  if  of 
any  considerable  {landing  ;  whether  owing  to 
the  continuance  of  their  caufe,  or  to  its  hav- 
ing induced  by  its  violence,  though  it  may 
now  be  long  fince  it  ceafed,  fuch  a  degree  of 
weaknefs  into  the  habit  as  nature  cannot  eanly 
overcome  ;  and  efpecially,  if  aided  by  the  con- 
curring influence  of  fuch  external  caufes,  as-, 
have  a  tendency  to  excite  any  of  the  painful, 
and  dejecting  paffions,  are,  by  the  mere  ha- 
bits of  uneafinefs,  anxiety,  and  depreflion* 
readily  convertible  into  actual,  and  too  often 
into  incurable  Infanity  ;*  which  is  at  nrft, 

from 
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from  the  very  nature  of  its  caufes,  ufualiy  pa- 
thetic ;  but  which  not  uncommonly  fo  in- 
creafes  in  violence,  as  it  proceeds,  as  to  arrive 
at  length,  and  foraetimes  very  rapidly,  to  the 
moft  outrageous  impetuofity  of  phreniiic  In-, 
fan'tty. 

Cases  of  this  fort  are  not  unfrequent  ; 
and  if  recent  are  as  eafily  cured,  as  when  of 
long  date,  they  are  obftinate,  and  unyield- 
ing. I  recoiled  one  inftance  of  Infanity  from 
this  caufe,  which,  at  the  fame  time  that  it 
illuftrates  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be 
removed  before  time  and  habit  have  rendered 
it  inveterate,  affords  a  plain  proof  of  the  pow- 
erful influence  of  mere  exhauftion,  and  de- 
bility in  generating  this  diforder.  An  unhap- 
py mother,  in  a  low  ftation  of  lite,  who 
while  poverty  obliged  her  to  live  on  a  fcanty 

allowance 
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allowance  of  poor,  and  unnourifhing  diet, 
had  too  long  given  fuck  to  a  hearty  child,  was 
i educed  alinoil  to  a  ftate  of  defperation  by  the 
debility  which  fo  ill  timed  an  evacuation  had 
occaflcned.  From  this  miferable  condition 
ihe  was  reftored,  in  a  mort  time,  to  health, 
and  ferenity,  by  weaning  her  child,  and  fi- 
fing a  more  plentiful,  and  nutritious  diet, 
without  the  aid  of  any  medicine  whatever. 

5.  But  of  all  the  caufes  of  Infanity  which 
operate  chiefly  by  means  of  the  previous  pro- 
duction of  debility,  none  are  more  effectual, 
or  more  obftinate,  than  excejjive  venety  ; 
which,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  acquires  accu- 
mulated, and  almoft  invincible  force  by  habit, 
and  almoft  incurably  enervates  the  body,  and 
debilitates  the  mind,  is  ufuelly  accompanied 
by  other  diftrelling  circumftanceS  ;  by  great 
and  often  irreparable  injury  both  of  fame  and 
fortune  ;  by  a  privation  of  the  very  enjoy- 
ment for  the  fake  of  which  they  were  facri- 
ficed,  by  the  pofleffion  in  its  ftead  of  the 
moft  tormenting,  and  tantalizing  defires, 
which  are  for  ever  difappointed  with  pain 

where 
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where  they  fought  for  gratification  ;  by  vain 
regret  for  the  lofs  of  almoft  every  plealure, 
and  everv  comfort,  both  corporeal  and  men- 
tal, and'the  aggravating  reproaches  of  a  guil- 
ty confcience ,;  and  to  add  to  its  fatal  power 
of  gradually  debilitating  by  all  thefe  means, 
the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  fubverting 
their  found,  and  rational  operation,  it  has  a 
peculiar  tendency  by  nature,  while  it  exhaufts. 
the  vital  powers,  and  enfeebles  the  whole  _  a- 
nimalfyftem,  to  occafion  an  increafed  adion 
of  the  vefieis  of  the  brain,  and  an  unufual 
determination  of  blood  to  that  organ,  and 
thus   on  many  occafions,  to  give  immediate 
occafion  to  Infanity,  by  its  dired  aclion  up- 
oil  it. 

Where  the  tendency  of  a  caufe  is  fo 
obvious,  authority  can  fcarcely  be  wanting 
to  prove  the  exigence  of  its  effeds  ;  if  it 
were,  inftances  might  be  adduced  in  great  a- 
bundance.  Authors,  indeed,  are  univerfally 
agreed,  from  Galen  down  to  thofeofthe 
prefent  day,  about  the  pernicious  influence  of 
this  enervating  indulgence,  and  its  ftrong 

propenlity 
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propenuty  to  generate  the  very  worft,  and 
molt  formidable  kinds  of  Infanity.    Nor  is 
the  injurious  power  it  derives  from  its  imme- 
diate operation  upon  the  brain,  perhaps,  lefs 
confiderable  ;  and  it  is  certainly  more  direft, 
and  fudden  ;  than  that  which  it  owes  to  its 
tendency  to  produce  debility,  regret,  difap- 
pointment,   anxiety,    and  remorfe.    It  has 
frequently  been  known  to  occafion  fpeedy, 
and  even  inftant  Infanity.  Schenckius+ 
relates  a  cafe  from  Jacchinus  of  phrenitic 
Infanity  which  was  fpeedily  brought  on  by 
this  caufe  ;  and  Hoffman}  relates,  from 
Forestus  and  Henricus  ab  Heer,  two 
.  other  cafes  of  a  fimular  nature. 

6.  A  deficiency  of  nourijhmcnt,  from  what- 
ever caufe,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  has  the 

common 
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common  debilitating  agency  of  profufe  evacu- 
ations, not  only  deprives  the  body  of  a  due 
lupply  ;  which,  as  it  may  be  abundantly  fur- 
nifhed,  during  the  exiftence  of  fuch  evacua- 
tions, may  in  fome  degree  qiminilh  their  bad 
effects  ;  but  weakens,  and  injures,  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner,  the  ftomach  and  other  organs  of 
digeftion  and  chylification,  which  are  the 
immediate  fources,  and  whofe  debility  feems 
to  be  the  principal  caufe,  of  hypochondriacal 
Melancholy,*  the  fruitful  parent  of  almofl 
every  fpecies  of  Infanity  :  nor  is  it  merely  of 
itfelf  a  powerful  agent  in  the  production  both 
of  notional  and  ideal  delufion,  by  inducing 
debility  in  its  higheft,  and  worft,  degree, 
and  all  its  tormenting  confequences,  langour, 
ipafm,  pain,  dejection,  anxiety,  and  fear- 
ful apprehenfion  ;  but  it  not  uncommonly 
brings  others  in  its  train  :  fince  it  can  fel- 

dom 
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dom  fail  to  be  accompanied  with  a  variety  of 
fhofe  diftreffing  paffions  which  muft  natural- 
ly originate  from  extreme  poverty,  accidental 
misfortune,  cruel  ufage*  or  fome  painful,  or 
perhaps  hopelefs,  bodily  difeafe*  which  ei- 
ther withhold  the  means  of  good  and  whole- 
fome  nourimment,  or,  if  they  do  not  with- 
hold them,  render  it  impoffible  to  ufe  them 
in  a  fufficient  quantity,  or,  when  they  are 
plentifully  taken,  fo  impede  digeftion,  and 
chylification,  as*  to  defraud  the  body  of  its  due 
proportion  of  daily  refrefhment,  and  repair. 

7.  As  the  phrenitis,  fmall-pox  accom- 
panied with  delirium,  and  other  delirious  fe- 
vers, give  rife  to  Infanity  by  their  immediate 
influence  upon  the  brain,  fo  fevers  of  whatever 
kind)  which  have  continued  long,  have  frequent- 
ly recurred^  have  terminated  with' an  imperfect 
crifs,  or  have  not  been  treated  with  proper  dilu- 
tion, are  often  found  to  be  productive  of  In- 
fanity by  means  of  the  infirm  tones,  debility 
and  obftruction  of  the  fiomach  and  bowels, 
and  other  difeafes  of  the  natural,  arid  animal 

functions; 
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functions,  which  they  leave  behind  them,  or 
give  occafion  to  ;  and  perhaps  by  injuring  the 
brain  itfelf  in  fome  degree,  both  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  fever,  and  by  the  fubfequent  de- 
bility, fo  as  to  render  its  veflels  unufiially 
iufceptible  of  an  increafe  of  a&ion,  and  apt 
to  produce  a  preternatural  accumulation  of 
blood  within  the  cranium, 

W  e  are  informed  by  Sydenham  that  he 
frequently  met  with  Mania  which  had  been 
the  offspring  of  long  continued  intermittents, 
as  well  oifpring  tertians,  as,  which  more 
commonly  happened,  of  autumnal  quartans  ; 
and  that  the  latter,  in  particular,  was  fo  far 
from  requiring  evacuations,  of  any  kind, 
that  the  mere  a&miniftration  of  the  mildeft 
clyfter,  confifting  of  nothing  more  than  milk 
and  fugar,  even  when  the  patient  was  in  a 
convalefcent  ftate,  wottlA  immediately  renew 
the  diforder,* 

Though 
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Though  Infanity  of  this  fort  feems 
to  be  much  lefs  frequent  now  than  it  was  in 
Sydenham's  time  ;  owing,  probably,  to  the 
very  free  ufe  ot  evacuants  in  thofe  days,  and 
the  timid  exhibition,  or  total  neglect,  of  the 
Peruvian  bark  ;  a  practice  which  was  repro- 
bated by  that  fagacious  phyfician,  and  has. 
now  happily  given  way  to  a  better,  and,  in- 
deed, almoft  infallible  method  of  cure  ;  yet 
Infanity  from  this  eaufe  ftill  occurs  now  and 
then ;  and  though  it  is  not  at  prefent  fo  intol- 
lerant  of  all  evacuations  as  it  feems  tRen  to  have 
been  ;  and  will  not  only  bear,  but  requires 
their  prudent,  and  moderate  ufe  ;  yet  is  it 
principally  to  be  treated,  when  its  violence  is. 
fomewhat  abated,  with  nourifliing  diet,  and 
a  plentiful  ufe  of  the  bark.  - 

Bon^t  u  s^f  gives  the  hiflory  of  a  cafe 

of 
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of  phrenitic  Infanity  which  had  fucceeded  an 
acute  fever  unaccompanied  with  delirium. 

Hoffman  mentions  Infanity  of  every 
fpiecies  as  frequently  occurring  after  moft 
forts  of  acute  fevers,  and  efpecially  if  they 
have  been  protracted  to  a  great  length  :  and 
accounts  for  this  circumftance  from  the  diffi- 
patioii  of  the  animal  fpirits  by  the  violent, 
and  long  continued,  febrile  heat,  and  watch- 
ing ;  from  a  defect  in  their  fecretion  in  con^ 
fequecice  of  the  injury  done  to  the  fibrous  tex- 
ture of  the  brain,  ;  and,  in  fhort,  from,  a  di- 
minution of  the  tone  of  the  veffels  and  fibres 
of  the  brain,  and  of  the  whole  animal  fyftem.J 
He  alfo  relates  a  cafe  of  Infanity,  fucceeding  a 
tertian  fever,  every  paroxyfm  of  which  had  been 
accompanied  with  a  flight  delirium  :*  and 

confiders 


*  Med.  Rat.  Syjl.  Tom.  IV.  Part.  IV.  Cap.  VIII.  § 
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1  coniiders  hypochondriacal  Melancholy  as  no 
uncommon  confequence  of  intermittents ; 
but,  unfortunately,  attributes  this  circum- 
ftance  to  their  being  cured  by  the  Peruvian 

bark,  ^-  "  according  to  Sydenham's  me- 

thod  without  the  intervention  of  any  purg- 
ing  medicine  to  carry  off  the  remains  of  the 
f«  remedy,  as  well  as  of  the  difeafe."+ 

8.  And  of  the  long,  and  enervating 
train  of  evils  arifing  from  indigeftion,  ob- 
ftru&ion,  and  defective  tones  of  every  kind, 
ail,  or  moft,  are,  fooner  or  later,  and  in  a 
j  greater  or  lefs  degree  in  proportion  to  the  ori- 
ginal firmnefs,  or  delicacy,  of  the  natural 
conftitution,  and  the  degree  of  the  injuring 
caufe,  the  necefYary  and  inevitable  conlequen- 
ces  of  an  inaftive  and  fedentary  life.  It  is  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  Infanity  of  fome 
fpeeies,  or  other,  mould  often  clofe  the  pain- 
ful, and  gloomy  procemon. 

How 

-J-  De  vera  Morli  Hyfccbondriaci  Sfde,  Indole,  4c  Cur*t:(>nf  , 
$  XIV.  Cpir.  Supplem.  Secund.  Fart.  Seeund.  p.  33  r. 
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'How  all  thefe  afflicting  evils  are'  the  na- 
tural,, and  molt  of  them  the  neceffary,  off- 
fpring,  of  an  inactive  and  fedentary  life,  will 
but  too  plainly  appear,  if  we  confider  the 
known  effects  of  exercise,  in  its  various 
degrees,  upon  the  human  body. 

A  s  fome  degree  of  motion^  and  exercife,, 
feems  almoft  effential  to  the  very  being  of  the 
body,  as  an  active,  and  animated  machine  ; 
fo  a  confiderable  degree  of  them,  greater  or 
lefs  in  different  ages,  fexes,  and  conltitutions, 
is  abfolutely  requifite  to  its  wellbeing. 

I  N  early  yeutb,  while  the  texture  of  the 
fibres  is  yet  tender,  their  ftrength  infirm,  and 
the  nervous  fyftem  delicately  irritable,  exer- 
cife  mould  be  active,  and  lively,  but  never 
violent ;  and,  though  not  inceffant,  it  mould 
be  interrupted  with  but  fhort  intervals,  and 
thofe  rarely  of  perfect  inaction  ;  excepting 
during  the  neceffary  refrefhment  of  deep, 
when  it  may  be  protracted  to  a  greater  length 
in  the  tender  ages  of  infancy,  and  youth, 

than 
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"than  at  any  other  period  of  life,  excepting 
extreme  old  age. 

In  the  prime  of  life,  when  the  body  is  ar- 
rived at  its  perfect  vigour,  and  maturity  ; 
when  the  texture  of  the  fibres  is  become  more 
compact,  and  their  Itrength  robult  ;  when 
the  nervous  fyftem,  though  fufficiently  a- 
nimated,  and  fufceptible,  is  not  too  delicate- 
ly irritable  ;  exerciie  fhould  be  more  vigo- 
rous ;  and  though  it  will  admit  of  longer  in* 
terruptions  of  a  lefs  active  Itate,  we  mould 
carefully  guard  againft  very  long,  or  very- 
frequent  intermimons  of  moderate,  and  con- 
tinued motion  ;  and  againit  all  intemperate 
indulgence  of  repofe  in  bed,  whether  fleeping, 
or  waking. 

A  s  old  age  advances,  and  the  fibres  be- 
come; hard,  inflexible,  and  inactive  ;  the  ner- 
vous fyftem  lefs  irritable  ;  and  the  powers  of 
life  are  approaching  to  decay  ;  exercife  mould 
be  lefs  vigorous,  lefs  lively,  and  lefs  perfe- 
vering  ;  and  mould  be  interrupted  with  very 

frequent 
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•  frequent,  but  not  with  very  long  intervals  of 
reft  ;  and  fleep,  if  happily  a  ready  vihtant, 
fhould  not  be  treated  with  neglect,  but  in- 
dulged fo  long  as  (hall  be  found  conducive  to 
refremment  ;  and  where  fleeri  is  lets  liberal 
of  its  favours,  the  repofe  of  bed,  while  it 
continues  eafy  and  refrefhirig,  fhould  not  be 
too  haftily  quitted. 

Females^  being  of  a  more  lax,  infirm,  and 
irritable  habit  than  the  other  fex,  require  more 
gentle,  and  lefs  fatiguing  exercife  ;  as  do  alfo 
men  of  delicate,  enervated,  and  irritable  con- 
ftitutions,  than  men  of  robuft  fibres,  and  an 
unenfeebled  nervous  fyftem.  On  the  other 
hand,  men  of  ftrong  and  vigorous  conftituti- 
ons  receive  lefs  injury  from  temporary  inter* 
ruptions  of  exercife,  than  the  delicate  and  in- 
firm. 

The  general  effefft  of  exercife  of  all  de- 
grees, and  upon  all  conftitutiofts,  is  immedi- 
ately to  quicken,  and  invigorate  the  circula- 
tion. This  it  does  by  means  of  the  action  of* 
the  mufcles,  which,  when  in  a  ftate  of  con- 
traction, 
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traction,  not  only  prefs  upon  the  larger 
neighbouring  veins,  and  varioufly  fqueeze 
and  agitate  them  by  the  motions  of  the  body 
And  limbs,  but  force  out  the  blood  diffufed 
through  their  own  fubftance  into  the  veins 
going  from  them  ;  which  is  again  fupplied 
'  by  the  arteries  during  their  relaxation,  and  a- 
gain  forced  into  the  larger  veins  by  the  re- 
petition of  their  contraction.  The  blood  be- 
ing, by  thefe  means,  propelled  more  rapidly 
through  the  venous  fyftem>  is  returned  in 
greater  quantity  than  in  a  ftate  of  reft,  in  a 
given  time,  to  the  heart  ;  whofe  right  auri- 
cle, and  ventricle,  being  filled  more  fpeedily, 
and  more  diftended,  contract  with  greater  vi- 
gour, and  at  Ihorter '  intervals  ;  produce  the 
lame  change  in  the  action  of  the  left  auricle 
and  ventricle  ;  whence  the  blcod  is  fent  with 
greater  frequency,  celerity,  and  force,  through 
the  large  arteries  ;  and  the  adYion  of  the  fmal- 
ler  ones,  by  whatever  power  the  circulation 
is  carried  through  them,  is  accelerated,  in 
proportion  as  a  larger  than  ordinary  fupply, 
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demanding  a  quicker  paflage  through  them, 
ftimulat.es  them  more  urgently  to  adion.  It 
is  alfo  a  general  effed  of  exercife,  to  promote, 
by  this  increafe  of  the  circulation,  the  gene- 
ration of  animal  heat ;  to  keep  the  whole  fyf- 
tem  of  veffels  aftive  and  permeable  ;  to 
quicken  refpiration  ;  and  to  increafe  the  ex- 
cretion of  perfpirable  matter  from  the  furface 
of  the  lungs,  and  of  the  Ikin. 

Exercise  may  be  confidered  as  of 

three  degrees,  violent,  moderate, 

 and  defective. 

Violent  exercise  may  be 
injurious  in  two  ways  ;  either  by  an  excefs 
in  degree,  or  by  an  excefs  in  duration. 

Violent  exercife  of  every  kind  has  a 
tendency  to  injure  health.  It  occafions  too 
much  labour  of  the  mufcles,  of  the  heart, 
and  of  the  whole  vafcular  fyftem  ;  too  great 
exertions,  and  wafte  of  power,  of  the  ner- 
vous fyftem  ;  and  too  violent  attrition,  and 

abrafion, 
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abrafion,  and  too  great  rigidity  of  the  folids  ; 
jit  induces  too  firm  a  texture  of  the  blood  ; 
idiffipates  its  fluid  parts  by  immoderate  per- 
ifpiration  ;  tends  to  generate  the  rigid,  athle- 
itic,  and  inflammatory  tones  ;  andj  when  ex- 
tceffive,  difturbs  all  the  fecretions,  and  excre- 
itions  ;  impedes  digeftion,  and  nourimment  ; 
texcites  burning  heat  ;  produces  fevers,  in- 
iflammatibns,  quiniies,  defluclions,  plurifies, 
\  hemorrhages,  confumptions,  incurable  debi- 
llity  from  over-exertion,  and  a  variety  of 
(other  confiderable,  and  dangerous  difor- 
1  ders. 

Exercise  which  is  exeefftve  in  degree 
(can  confifl:  only  in  momentary,  or  at  moil  in 
mo  very  long  continued  exertions  ;  as  in  vio- 
1  lent  efforts  of  ftrength,  or  fpeed,  in  lifting, 
(carrying,  wreftling,  cricket-playing,  jump- 
i  ing,  running,  or  the  like  ;  which  tend  to 
<occafion  ruptures,  hemorrages,  fevers,  in- 
!  flammations,  and  other  immediate,  and  vio- 
I  lent  diforders  ;  as  well  as  greatly  to  dijfturb 

all 
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all  the  natural  funaions,  and  give  rife  to  fuch 
changes,  as  fometimes  lay  the  foundation  of  - 
very  troublefome  chronic  difordsrs. 

T  H  E  exceffive  in  duration  has  lefs  violent 
efFefts  in  proportion  as  it  recedes  from  the 
exceffive  in  degree.  It  tends  to  produce  more 
gradual  changes  in  the  fyftem,  and  rather  to 
injure  by  exhaufting,  and  wearing  out,  the 
body,  inducing  too  early  rigidity,  and  the  o- 
ther  fymptoms  of  premature  old  age,  than 
by  caufmg;  thofe  fudden,  and  alarming  ef- 
fects, which  are  the  common  confequences 
of  fuch  exercife  as  is  purfued  with  an  excels 
of  eagernefs,  and  impetuofity,  and  greatly 
errs  in  degree.  , 

Moderate  exbrcise  is,  in  its  erTed  up- 
on the  body,  more  benign  and  falutary,  and 
tends  as  powerfully  to  promote  health,  and 
prolong  life,  as  violent  exercife  tends  to 
injure  the  one,  and  to  fhorten  the  other.  It 
produces  a  due  degree  of  celerity,  and  vigour, 
of  circulation  ;  keeps  the  whole  vafcular  fyf- 
tem alive  and  permeable,  without  exciting 

too 
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ttoo  great  impetuofity  of  ac~lion,  or  pufhing  a- 
my  of  the  fluids  into  veffels -which  ought  not 
tto  receive  them  ;  generates  temperate  heat  ; 
jpromotes  the  -  whole  operation  of  digeftion 
— —the  effufion  of  the  gaftrie-  fluid  into  the 

(ltomach  the  action  of  the   ftomach  and 

ifurrounding  parts  upon  the  aliment  the 

ipropuliion  of  the  aliment  into  the  inteftines 

 the  plentiful  afflux  of  bile,  and  of  the  pan- 

ccreatic  and  inteltinal  fluids — the  ready  per- 

tformance  of  the  periftaltic  motion-  the  ab- 

lforption  of  chyle  by  the  lacteals  and  the 
Ifpeedy  expulfion,  by  ftool,  of  the  feculent, 
aand  excrementitious  matter,  which,  by  d'e- 
Uay,  might  contaminate  the  chyle  with  lefs 
rpure,  and  lefs  nourifhing  particles.  The  • 
1  blood,  thus  impregnated  with  recent,  and 
\wholefome  chyle,  is  carried  by  moderate  ex- 
t-rcife,  in  a  gentle,  Iteady,  and  unceafing  cur- 
rent, as  well  through  the. whole  lyftem  of  ca- 
pDillary,  as  through  the  larger  arteries  ;  and 
mot  only  the  particles  adapted  to  the  purpofe 
p>f  each  fecretion  are  regularly,  and  uniformly 

conveyed 
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conveyed  to.  the  organs,  and  veffels,  deftined 
for  the  offices  of  fecreting,.  and  collecting 
them  into  their  proper  receptacles  ;  but  fuch 
as,  having  performed  their  parts  in  the  ani- 
mal (Economy,  are  now  become  ufelefs,  or 
injurious,  and  recrementitious,   are  readily, 
and  fpeedily,  Carried  off,  in  the  form  of  urine 
by  the  kidneys,  and  in  that  of  fenfible,  and 
infenfible  perfpiration,  and  fenfible  phlogif- 
ton,  by  the  lungs,  and  by  the  whole  furface 
of. the  body  ;  and  every  part  of  the  body  is 
at  the  fame  time  plentifully  nourifhed  ;  the 
incelfant  wafte  of  that  on  which  the  nervous 
power  depends  is  perpetually  fupplied  ;  and 
the  firm,  healthful,  and  vigorous  tones,  are 

generated  —In^word,  every  vital,  natural, 

and  animal  action,  is  performed  with  facili- 
ty, and  effect ;  and  the  man  enjoys,  fo  far  as 

bodily  health  can  fecure  enjoyment,  if  he 

be  conftitutionally  healthful,  and  has  entered 
upon  a  courfe  of  exercife  before  his  health 
has  by  any  means  been  effentially  injured,  and 
if  to  moderate  exercife  be  joined  regularity, 

and 
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and  temperance,  together  with  good  and 

perfect  health,  a  proportional  degree  of  perfec- 
tion of  fenfation,  and  voluntary  motion,  of 
the  mental  powers,  of  bodily  comfort,  and 
of  intellectual  ferenity. 

But  all  thefe  invaluable  bleffings  are 
thrown  away  by  the  indolent,  and  inactive, 
whofe  unhappy,  and  often  inexcufable,  de- 
fect of  exercise,  is  the  fource  of  not 
lefs  pernicious,  though,  for  the  moit.  part, 
lefs  fudden,  and  alarming  evils,  than  its  vio- 
lence, and  excefs. 

Defect  of  exercife,  by  withholding 
the  compreffing,  agitating,  and  propelling, 
action  of  the  mufcles,  both  on  the  capillary, 
and  on  the  large  veffels,  returns  the  blood 
lefs  copioufly  to  the  heart,  ltimulates  that  or- 
gan-lefs  forcibly  to  contraction,  renders  it  in- 
capable of  projecting  the  blood  with  vigour, 
and  in  plenty,  to  the  capillary  veffels,  which, 
while  the  heart  thus  acts  with  too  little  pm  - 
ertoenfure  a  paflage  into  their  begfetmag 
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ramifications,  and  to  urge  them  into  contracti- 
ons, oppofe  to  its  enfeebled  efforts  the  blood 
already  ftagnating  in  them,   and  increafmg 
the  .refiftance  to  its  influence,  for  want  of  the 
propelling  aid  of  mufcular  aaion.  The  force, 
and  extent  of  the  .circulation  being  thus  di- 
minifhed,  the  fluids  ftagnate,  and  degenerate, 
the  blood  becomes  thick,  black,  and  gluti- 
nous,  or,    in  great  degrees  of  degeneracy, 
thin,  pale,  and  watry,  and  in  both  cafes  lefs 
fit  for  fecretion  ;  the  capillary  veffels  become 
lefs  permeable,  and  Tome  perhaps  are  oblite- 
rated •  digeftion  languifhes;  nourifhment  is  ill 
prepared,    and  ill  applied  ;   the  body  is  e- 
maciated,  or  is  bloated  with  unhealthy  cor- 
pulency, or  deluged,  and  fwollen,  with  wa- 
trv  fluids  ;   the  fecretions,   and  excretions, 
languim,  or  are  difturbed  ;  heat  is  diminifli- 
ed    the  tones  become  lax,  infirm,  and  ner- 
vous •  and  the  man  is  funk  in  (loth  and  in- 
dolence, depreffed  with  feeblenefs,  and  Ian, 
euor,  teazed  with  exquifite  irritability,  or  tor- 
mented with  a  variety  of  gouty,  rheumatic, 
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fpafmodic,  and  other  pains*  They  who  have 
long  indulged  in  inaction,  are  fometimes  fo 
weakened  by  it,  as  fcarcely  to  be  capable  of  mar- 
king ufe  Of  a  degree  of  exercife,  which*  had 
it  never  been  intermitted,  would  have  pre- 
ferved  that  health,  to  the  regaining  of  which 
It  can  now,  perhaps,  either  never  be  applied, 
or  to  which,  if  fortunately  it  can  be  applied, 
there  is  little  room  to  hope  that  it  can  ever 
rellore  its  original  firmnefs,  and  perfection* 
How  commonly  do  we  fee  perfons  who  have 
long  been  habituated  to  a  fedentary  life,  great- 
ly difordered  even  by  moderate  exercife.  The 
heart,  weakened  and  rendered  more  irritable, 
with  the  reft  of  the  body,  is  incapable  of  fuf- 
taining  the  unufual  afflux  of  blood  occafioned 
by  a  little  extraordinary  mufcular  motion, 
and  is  perpetually  irritated  into  convulfive, 
but  too  feeble,  and  ineffectual  contractions  ; 
the  lungs,  unaccuftomed  to  the  paflage  of  fo 
copious  a  ftream  of  blood  through  them,  ex- 
pand with  labour,  and  tranfmit  it  with  dif- 
ficulty.   Such  perfons,  therefore,  on  ufing 

exercife, 
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exercife,   and  efpecially    that   of  walking, 
breathe  fhort,  and  with  much  difficulty,  and 
fometimes  with  a  fenfe  of  oppreffion  little 
ffiort  of  fuffocation  ;  their  hearts  palpitate  ; 
and  they  are  often  unable  to  proceed  without 
immediate  danger  of  fainting.    Thefe  pain- 
ful effeds  of  exercife  are  fo  much  the  greater, 
if,  to  the  debilitating  influence  of  inadion, 
has  been  united  a  naturally  delicate  confli- 
tution,  or  fome  fuch  diforder  as  has  a  dired 
tendency  to  produce  debility,  or  to  obftrud 
the  regular  action  of  the  heart,  or  to  prevent 
the  free  paffage  of  the  blood  through  the 
lungs. 

B  u  T  no  where  are  the  injurious  confe- 
quences  of  a  defed  of  exercife  more  confidera- 
ble,  than  in  that  part  of  the  animal  cecono- 
mv,  which,  being  deftined  to  the  office  of 
preparing  the  daily  refrefhment,  and  nou- 
riffiment,  of  the  body,  is  the  very  fountain 
of  life,  health,  and  vigour  ;  and  cannot  be 
difordered  but  the  whole  machine  muft  iut- 
fer      For  indigeftion,  flatulency,  acidity. 
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and  an  endlefs  variety  of  other  diforders  of 
the  firft  paflages,  and  of  the  parts  connected 
with  them,  are  the  natural  offspring  of  in- 
action i  and  while  they  add  to  the  numerous 
progeny  of  ills  of  which  it  is  the  parent,  they 
nourifh,  and  ftrengthen,  mod:  of  the  other 
complaints  which  are  derived  from  the  fame 
origin. 

The  means  by  which  a  defeat  of  exer- 
cife  impedes  the  procefs  of  digeflion  are  as 
various  as  thofe  by  which  moderate  motion 
promotes  it  ;  and  are,  indeed,  exactly  the 
reverfe.  It  renders  the  action  of  the  fto- 
mach,  and  inteftines,  weak  and  languid  ; — — 
it  debafes  the  qualities  of  the  gaflric,  pan- 
creatic, and  inteftinal  fluids,  and  of  the  bile  ; 
,  and  it  obftructs  the  affufion,  and  due  mix- 
ture with  our  aliment,  of  thefe  powerful,  and 
neceffary  agents,  in  its  digeftion,  and  affimi- 
lation. 

Defect  of  exercife  weakens  the  fk>- 
mach,  and  inteftines,  by  preventing  the  gen- 

'  tie 
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tie  concuffion,  and  agitation,  which  they 
would  receive— from  the  moderate  motion  of 
the  body  in  general  ;  from  the  increafed  ac- 
tion in  particular  of  the  mufcles  of  the  belly, 
and  of  thofe  concerned  in  refpiration  ;  and 
from  the  ftronger  pulfation  of  the  arteries 
through  the  whole  vafcular  fyftem,  which 
while  it  would  invigorate  their  tone  by  invi- 
gorating the  whole  animal  machine,  would 
act.,  within  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  as 
a  ftimulating  caufe  immediately  upon  the 
bowels  them felves.    It  alfo  weaken  the  fto- 
mach,  and  inteftines,  hy  varioufly  injuring 
the  proper  nourifhment,  leffening  the  excite- 
ment, lowering  the  nervous  power,  and  im- 
pairing the  tones,  of  the  whole  body.     In  a 
word,  a  defect  of  exercife  weakens  the  acti- 
on of  all  the  inftruments  of  digeftion,  by 
diminifhing  the  agitation,  and  ftimulus,  of 
extrinfic  caufes,  and  at  the  fame  time  en- 
feebling their  healthful  tones,  and  leffening 
their  inherent  powers. 

B  Y  the  fame  means  an  indolent,  and  fe- 

dentary 
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dentary  life,  obstructs  the  afFufion,  and  de- 
bafes  the  qualities,  of  the  gaftric,  and  pan- 
creatic juices,  of  the  bile,  and  of  the  fluid  of 
the  inteftines.  Inaction  diminimes  all  the 
fecretions,  and  of  courle  prevents  a  fufficient 
"  fupply  of  thefe  invaluable  fluids,  fo  indifpen- 
fably  requifite  to  good  digeftion  ;  and  while 
it  hinders  this  important  procefs  by  defraud- 
ing it  of  luch  powerful  agents,  and  by  di- 
miniming  the  tones  of  the  ftomach,  and  in- 
teftines,  and  thus  injures  the  chyle  in  its  flrfl: 
preparation  ;  the  enfeebled  tone  of  the  vafcu- 
lar  fyftem  renders  it  incapable  of  correcting 
the  errors  of  the  firft  concoction,  of  elabora- 
ting a  crude  chyle  into  good  and  healthful 
blood,  or  of  leparating  from  it,  by  fecretion, 
fluids  perfect  in  their  kind. 

The  natural,  and  unavoidable  confe- 
quences  of  thefe  primary  deviations  of  the  a- 
nimal  oeconomy  arifing  from  a  fedentary  life, 

 of  the  weakened  tone  of  the  initruments  of 

digeftion  on  the  one  hand  ;  and  of  the  fcanty 
fupply,  and    degenerate   condition*   of  the 

fluids 
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fluids  concerned  in  this  important  procefs, 
on  the  other  ;  are,  that  the  aliment,  re- 
maining long  in  the  itomach,  paffing  {lowly 
through  the  cavity  of  the  inteftines,  and  be- 
ing deprived,  in  a  great  meafure,  of  the  ne- 
ceflary  aid  of  fuch  powerful  folvents,  and 
correctors,   will  undergo,   in  proportion  to 
the  deficiency,  fuch  fpontaneous  changes  as 
it  would,  in  the  fame  degree  of  warmth, 
moifture,  and  confinement,  out  of  the  body  ; 
and,  becoming  acid,  rancid,  or  putrid,  but 
particularly  acid,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  aliment,  and 
the  degree  of  debility,  will,  while  it  fupplies 
the  fyftem  with  a  lefs  perfeft,  and  lefs  whole- 
fome  chyle,  produce  by  its  flatulency,  and 
acrimony,    frequent   erudations  of  various 
kinds,  lofs  of  appetite,    naufea,  unnatural 
cravings,  fharp  pains,  and  fometimes  enor- 
mous diftentions  of  the  ftomach  and  intel- 
tines,  which  will  occafionally  find  a  little  re- 
■  lief  by  the  evacuation  of  wind,  or  the  termi- 
-nation  of  a  great  degree  of  coftivenefs,  at  un- 
.  certain  interval,  in  fpontaneous  purging;  or 

be 
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be  prolonged,  and  aggravated,' by  a  coftive- 
nefs  fo  obftinate,  and  fo  total  an  incapacity 
of  thefe  organs  to  evacuate  the  offenfive  mat- 
ter, as  rarely  to  admit  even  of  that  temporary 
relief.  In  this  fituation  the  evil  increafes  ; 
the  confined  matter  will  become  more  acri- 
monious, will  generate  unceafing  fupplies  of 
flatus  which  can  neither  be  expelled,  nor  fub- 
dued,  and  together  with  all  the  other  en- 
feebling and  painful  effeas  of  a  fedentary  life, 
the  diftreffing  fymptoms  of  indigeftion  will 
receive,  daily,  accumulated,  and  reciprocal 
increafe,  as  long  at  leaft  as  the  inaction  to 
which  they  owe  their  origin  continues  :  this 
difordered  ftate  of  the  bowels  increafing  the 
weaknefs  of  digeftion,  the  increafed  weaknefs 
of  digeftion  rendering  the  chyle  ftill  more 
crude,  the  greater  crudity  of  the  chyle  pro- 
ducing lefs  nutritious  blood,  lefs  nutritious 
blood  adding  to  the  weaknefs  of  the  tones, 
and  the  growing  weaknefs  of  the  tones  yet 
farther  debafing  the  fluids  fecreted,  and  both 
dire&ly,  and  indiredly,  rendering  the  digef- 
tion lefs  perfeft,  and  ftill  multiplying,  and 

aggravating, 
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aggravating,   all  its  painful,  contaminating* 
and  debilitating  confequences. 

Nor  does  the  mifchief  end  here.  Thefe, 
though  fufficiently  grievous,  are  not  the  on- 
ly evils  which  theie  and  the  neighbouring 
parts  experience,  from  the  want  of  an  unin- 
terrupted leries  of  gentle  exercife,  and  agita- 
tion.   Such  is  the  nature,  and  condition,  of 
that  part  of  the  vafcular  fyftem  which  is  dis- 
tributed through  the  fever al  organs  concern- 
ed in  the  great  bufmefs  of  digeftion,  and  re- 
turns the  blood  from  the  inteftines,  fpleen, 
pancreas,  and  omentum,  to  the  liver,  that 
being  little  affifted  by  any  immediate  mufcu- 
lar  a&ion  in  thefe  foft  parts  themfelves,  of 
which  the  inteftines  alone  feem  to  poffefs  a- 
ny,  the  paffage  of  the  blood  through  them, 
its  conveyance  to  the  vena  portarum,  and  dis- 
tribution to  every  conceivable   point  of  fo 
large  a  fubftance,  for  the  fecretion  of  the  bile, 
by  veins  only,  which,  whatever  power  of 
a&ion  they  may  poffefs  themfelves,  can  re- 
ceive no  aid  from  the  a&ion  of  the  heart,  are 

at 
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at  beft  but  flow,  and  depend  *  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  even  for  that  flow  progreffion,  on  the 
action  of  refpiration^  the  various  mccuffions, 
and  agitations j  of  the  contents  of  the  belly, 
and  the  perpetual  employment  of  the  abdo- 
minal mufcles,  during  motion?  and  exercife. 
This  naturally  flow  and  languid  progreffion 
muft,(  therefore,  in  a  long  courfe  of  inaction, 
almoft  ceafe ;   and  the  blood,  which  will 
continue  to  be  fent  in  as  large,  or  nearly  as 
large  a  quantity,  as  ufual,  to  thefe  parts,  by 
the  heart,   ftagriating,  and  accumulating, 
will  not  only  increafe  the  mifchiefs  already 
mentioned,  but  confpire  with  them  to  pro-, 
duce  every  kind  of  bbftruciion,  and  every 
diforder  ariling  from  this  caufe,  of  which 
they  are  fufceptible  ;  as  indurations,  and  en- 
largements, of  the  mefenteric  glands,  a  fcir- 
rhous  ftate  of  the  pancreas,  fpleen,  omentum*  » 
and  liver,  ftones  in  the  gall-bladder  arid  kid- 
neys, irritation,   heat,   pain,  inflammation,- 
gangrenes,  'and  abfceflfes,  in  the  ftomach,  in- 
teftines,  liver,  arid  other  furrounding  parts 

liable 
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liable  to  be  affeaed  by  this  accumulation  of 
'blood  in  the  veins  connefted  with  the  vena 
portarum  :  and  will  at  the  fame  time  occafi- 
dn  other  diforders  which  are  the  more  imme- 
diate, and  peculiar,  effects  of  fuch  accumula- 
tion, as  the  piles,  morbus  nigcr*  of  Hippo- 
crates, and  all  the  troublefome,  dangerous, 
and  fometimes  fatal  complaints,  which  may 
arife  from  the  diftention,  or  rupture,  of  the 
veins  within  the  cavity  of  the  belly. 

Flatulency,  indigeftion,  and  a- 
cidity  the  firft  figns  of  injury  in  the  ftomach 
and  inteftines,  are  effential  fymptoms  of  the 
hypochondriacal  difeafi  ;  which,  when  it  nfes 
to  any  very  high  degree,  is  fo  commonly  ac- 
companied with  fymptoms  of  Xnfamty,  that 
one  of  its  fpecies  has  generally  been  known 

by 
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by  the  denomination  of  hypochondriacal  Me- 
lancholy. 

I  f  the  damp,  impure,  and  ftagnating  air, 
of  woods  and  rnarfhes,  or  of  any  place  in  a 
low  and  moifr.  fituation,  as  is  aflerted  by  Bo- 
erhaave,1  and  his  Commentator  ;± 
if  noxious,  and  bituminous  vapours  of  this 
fort,  and  mineral  exhalations  from  neighbour- 


^[  "  Aer  ftagnans,  paluftris,  umbrofus."-  Aph.  §  noS, 

f  "  Pratterca  plurima  figna  §  1094  recenfita,  qua;  atrabilia- 
riam  fanguinis  cacochymiarn  denotant,  obfervantar  in  li lis  ho- 
minibus,  qui  paludofa  &  depreiia  loca  incolunt.  Color  enini 
pallidas,  flavei'cens,  maculae  in  cute,  torpor  ad  motus,  mocftitia^ 
&c.  fatis  communia  funt  talibus,  uti  in  intcgris  militum  cohorti- 
bus  obfervatur,  qui  antea  faniffirrii  coguntur  in  firriilibus  locis 
ftationem  figere."  Van  Swieten  Comment,  in  §  noS.  Turn. 
III.  p.  505. 

"  Moreover  many  of  the  appearances  enumerated  at  feifion 
1094*  which  ptint  out  an  atrabilious  degeneracy  of  the  bloody  are 
obfervable  infuch  perfons  as  live  in,  low  marjhy  Jituatinns  •  in. 
•whom  a  pale  falltv*  complexion,  blotches  in  the  Jkiu,  iudifpojitiofz 
to  motion,  dejection,  and  the  like,  arc  no  uncommon  jymptoms ; 
as  has  been  obftrved in  whole  regiments  of  foldiin  who  were  in 
ptrfetl  health  when  firjt  Jiatiodedin  fuch  places. 
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ing  mines,  which  Lorry  J  imagines  may- 
be one  caufe  why  nervous  Melancholy  is  io 
peculiarly  familiar  in  Britain  ;  or  if  air  im- 
pregnated with  any  other  kind  of  affluvia,  as 
that-  of  populous  cities,  contaminated,  and 
rendered  lefs  fit  for  the  purpofes  of  refpirati- 
on,  and  the  wellbeing  of  animal  life,  by  the 
breath,  and  other  unwholefome  affluvia  of 
men,  and  brutes,  by  putrefaction,  fire, 
and  an  immenfe  variety  of  other  noxious  va- 
pours, and  vitiating  caufes  ;  If  thefe,  and 

fuch  like,  conditions  of  the  air,  have  a  ten- 
dency' to  produce  Infanity,  they  mutt  ope- 
rate, like  many  of  the  other  caufes  enumera- 
ted under  this  general  divifion,  by  injuring 

the 


+  "  Minerarum  vicinia,  halitus  e  paludifeus  noxns  bitumin- 
ous* dum  aercm  inficiunt,  Melancholia  favent,  quod  lorfan  una 

eft  e  caufis  cuffua  Britannis  compctat  Melancholia  ncrvea.   

Be  Melancholia.  Tom.  I.  p.  86. 

"  The  neighbourhood  of  mines,  *ni  the  noxious  bituminous  va- 
fours  of  marjhes,  contaminate  the  air,  and  favour  the  produilton 
ofMelaneholy  ;  which,  perhaps,  is  one  caufe  why  nervous  Melan- 
rioly  is  Jo  peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  Britain. 
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the  vital  functions,  gradually  debilitating  the 
whole  fyftem,  inducing  the  lax,  infirm,  and 
nervous  tones,  and  rendering  us  liable  to  all 
their  numerous  ill  confequences  ;  among 
which  the  hypochondriac  Melancholy  of  the 
antients,  and  various  other  kinds  of  Infanity, 
hold  no  inconiiderable  rank. 

Perhaps  intenfe  cold,  if  it  ever  con- 
tributes to  the  production  of  Infanity,  does 
it,  for  the  moft  part,  in  the  fame  remote 
way,  by  firft  inducing  debility  ;  and  rarely, 
if  ever,  by  any  fudden,  and  immediate  influ- 
ence of  the  fpafm  excited  in  the  vefTels  on  the 
furface  of  the  body,  and  the  confequent  in- 
creafed  determination  of  the  blood  to  the 
brain. 

Cold  produces  various  effects  upon  the 
cutaneous,  and  other  fuperficial  veflels,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  its  intenfity,  and  the 
ftate  of  the  body  on  which  it  afts.  Even 
when  it  is  not  very  intenfe,  it  will  excite  a 
general  fpafm  in  the  capillary  arteries  on  the 

furface 
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furfacc  of  the  body,  in  people  of  lax,  infirm, 
and  nervous  tones,  and  unlefs  counteraded 
by  exercife,  even  in  thofe  of  firm,  vigorous 
and  healthful  tones  ;  but  if  the  bodily  warmth 
be  kept  up  by  exercife,  perfons  in  health, 
and  vigour,  have  the  circulation  in  the  fmall 
arteries  rather  ftimulated  into  accelerated  aaion , 
while  that  of  the  veins,  is  perhaps,  diminifh- 
ed   as  feems  probable  from  the  fwelling  of 
the  face  and  extremities,  and  their  florid,  and 
fometimes  even  livid  appearance,  by  a  mode- 
rately cold,  if  at  the  lame  time  it  be  a  dry 
air     In  like  manner  intenfe  cold,  at  fir  ft  in- 
creafes  the  aaion  of  the  capillary  arteries  in 
perfons  of   firm,    healthful,    and  vigorous 
tones  ;  but  when  exceedingly  intenfe,  and 
long  endured,   diminifhes  their  irritability, 
produces  torpidity,  ftagnation,  fpafm,  infen- 
fibility,  determination  to  the  internal  parts, 
and  among  others  to  the  head  ;  and  both  by 
its  immediate  diminution  of  irritability,  and 
by  the  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  brain, 
brings  on  drowfinefs,  a  total  abolition  of  ner- 
u    &  vous 
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vous  power,  and  of  animal  life.  It  appears, 
therefore,  exceedingly  probable  that  cold,  un- 
der certain  circumftances,  debilitates,  by  di- 
minifhing  the  nervous  power  on  the  furfaceof 
the  body,— that  is,  within  the  fphere  of  its  im- 
mediate influence,  and  abating  irritability ; 

and  by  exciting  a  fpafm  in  the  capillary  ar- 
teries, which,  while  it  tends  to  debilitate  the 
veflels  themfelves  thus  fpafmodically  affect- 
ed, ^fpafm  naturally  producing  debility,  and 

debility  fpafm,  induces  general  debility  by 

determining  the  blood  too  copioufly  to  the 
brain,  and  difturbing  the  functions  of  the  ve- 
ry organ  from  whofe  regular  procedure  the 
whole  body  derives  its  regular  fupplies  of 
nervous  power. 

Debility  thus  produced,  if  the  caufe 
be  accidental,  and  either  not  exceffively  in- 
tenfe,  or  its  action  of  no  long  continuance, 
may  be  only  tranfient,  and  leave  no  lafting 
traces  ;  but  if  it  owe  its  exigence  to  cold 
which  is  permanent,  or  which  frequently  re- 
curs 
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curs,  and  is  of  an  intenfe  degree,  it  may  give 
rife  to  the  other  caufes  of  debility,  or  aggra- 
vate the  erTefts  of  fuch  as  already  exift,  and 
perhaps  lay  a  lafting  foundation  for  depreffion 
of  fpirits,  anxiety,  diftrefs,  and  Infanity  ; 
as  feems  to  have  been  the  cafe  of  the  perfon, 
the  hiftory  of  whofe  curious,  and  obftinate 
diforder,  originating  from  the  violent  aaion 
of  intenfe  cold,  has  already  been  quoted  from 
Hoffman.*  His  nervous  fyftem  had  long 
been  injured  by  a  variety  of  caufes  :  he 
had  lived  freely  in  his  youth  ;  had  fome- 
times  indulged  in  drinking  to  excefs  ;  and 
for  feveral  years  before  he  fuffered  fo  feverely 
from  expofure  to  cold,  had  app  lied  fo  clofely 
to  a  multiplicity  of  important  bufinefs,  which 
had  obliged  him  to  fpend  almoft  his  whole 
time  in  fitting,  and  thinking,  that  his  health 
had  begun  to  decline,  though  not  fo  much 
as  to  alarm  him  with  any  ferious  complaints. 

In 


*  Dijertat.  Medic.  Jiprn  AffeEum  Spafmodlco-Hvpochondr!- 
etcum  inveteratu?n.    Opcr.  Supplem.  Secund.  Part.  Secund.  p. 
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In  this  ftate  of  incipient  debility,  he  was  ex- 
pofed  to  intenfe  cold  ;  of  how  long  continu- 
ance is  not  faid,  but  its  flrft  effects  were  vio- 
lent, and  alarming,  and  gave  a  flaock  to  his 
conftitution,  Which  he  never  recovered.  In- 
finity, indeed,  was  not  the  immediate  con- 
fequence  :  but  hypochondriacal  fymptoms 
foon  made  their  appearance  ;  and,  by  a  con- 
tinuation of  his  bodily  inactivity,  and  mental 
application,  aided  by  an  injudicious,  and  de- 
bilitating medical  treatment,  they  were  fo 
much  increaied,  in  the  courfe  of  about  three 
years  after  his  fevere  luffering  from  cold, 
that,  in  the  night,  his  deep  became  extreme- 
ly unquiet,  and  was  difturbed  with  anxious 
and  terrifying  dreams  ;  which  were  fucceeced 
in  the  day  time,  by  a  degree  of  grief,  and 
melancholy,  which  he  was  unable  to  over- 
come, or  to  refift. 

I  n  ftiort,  if  there  are  any  other  agents, 
not  here  enumerated,  which  have  a  confidera- 
ble  propenfity  to  weaken  the  tones,  and  in- 
duce 

F  f 
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duce  languor,  torpor,  and  debility,  all  fuch 
inftruments  of  gradual  change  in  the  body 
may  very  properly  be  reckoned  among  the  re- 
mote caufes  of  Infanity. 

IV.  Caufesfeatedin,  or  primarily  affecting, 
fome  particular  parts,  and  giving  rife  to  Infini- 
ty, either  by  a  fling  fpeedily  upon  the  brain,  as 
tf  fympathy,  or  tranjlation  ;  or  by  operating 
more  flowly,  and  producing  fuch  a  gradual 
change  in  the  conflitution  as  difpofes  to  Infanity. 

i.    There  appears  not  only  to  be  a 
general  fympathy  between  every  irritable,  and 
fenfible  part  of  the  body,  by  means  of  fenfa- 
tion  <■  but  alfo  certain  lefs  general,  though 
not  lefs  important,  or  lefs  confpicuous  fym- 
pathies,  which  have  fome  only  a  partial,  and 
limited,  and  fome  a  very  e*tenfive,  and  al* 
mod  unbounded  influence  over  the  whole  i% 
nimal  fyftem  ;  often,   and   perhaps  moft 
commonly,  by  the  mediation  of  irritability  z- 
ione,  but  not  unfrequently  by  the  united 
operation  of  both  irritability,  and  fenfation. 

S  Y  M* 
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Sympathies  of  the  former  kind  are 
confpicuous  in  all  cafes  of  lively  fenfation,  or 
violent  pain  :  the  very  extenfive,  and  alrnoft 
univerfal  diffufion  of  whofe  influence  over  e- 
very  fenfible  part  of  the  body,  and  perhaps, 
every  fibre  capable  of  mufcular  contraction,  is 
either  imm*d'iat«,  and  involuntary  ;  as  in  the  ge- 
neral fpafm  of  the  capillary  arteries,  and  of 
the  mufcular  fibres,   on  the  application  of 
cold  to  a  particular  part,  or  the  contrary,  and 
antifpafmodic  effects,  of  the  partial  application 
of  warmth,  or,  in  the  univerfal  fpafm,  pale- 
nefs,  and  exceffive  coldnefs  in  fome  cafes, 
and  the  great  heat,  flufhing,   and  profufe 

perfpiration  in  others,  of  violent  pain  ;  . 

or,  though  fcarcely  rehflible,  is  indireft,  and 
by  the  voluntary,  or  rather  femi voluntary, 
mediation,  of  the  mind  ;  as  in  groaning, 
holding  of  the  breath,  violently  contracting 
all  the  voluntary  mufcles,  biting  the  lips,  and 
the  like  general  effects  of  pain  ;  or  it  is  the 
natural  refult  of  thefe  effects,  and  of  the 
ftructure  and  functions  of  the  parts,  fuch  as 
the  burfting  of  blood  veffels,  hernial  rup- 
tures, wearinefs,  debility,  and  fometimes  al- 

moft 
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nioft  paralytic  ftate  of  the  mufcles,  invo, 
luntary  evacuation  of  urine,  and  fool,  and  in 
fome  meafure,  perhaps,  increafe  of  heat,  and 
profufe  fenfible  perforation, 

O  r  the  latter  kind  is  the  fympathy  which 
feems  to  fubfift  between  every  internal  organ 
of  the  human  body,  and  almoft  every  other 
part  of  that  curious,  and  wonderful,  anima- 
ted machine.   This  may,  poflibly,  m  fome 
inftances,  be,  in  part,  accounted  for,  from 
the  vicinity,  connection,    and  mechanical 
ftrufture,  of  the  parts  concerned  ;  as  in  the 
mutual  fympathy  between  the  bladder  and 
the  reaum ;  between  the  bladder  and  the 
glans  penis,  when  a  fone,  or  ulcer,  in  the 
former,  excites  a  fenfe  of  pain  in  the  latter  ; 
between  the  gall  bladder  ^^.r" 
tained  within  the  cavity  of  the  belly,  and  the 
ftomach  ;  between  the  neighbourmg  parts  of 
the  fame  membrane,-mnammat.on  fpreadrng 
xnore  readily  along  the  fame  continued «*i £ 
niform  expanfion,  than  to  parts  more  d.ftant, 
Leonid,  or  of  a  dimmilar  fou^ 
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between  the  eyes  and  the  nofe,  a  ftrong  light 
fuddenly  falling  upon  the  former  often  giv- 
ing occafion  to  fneezing  by  exciting  a  fympa- 
thetic  fenfation  in  the  latter  *,  between  the 
fchneiderian  membrane  of  the  nofe,  and  its 
continuation  in  the  throat,  windpipe,  and 
lungs,  a  cold  which  begins  with  a  running 
in  the  head,  not  uncommonly  terminating  in 
a  cough,  and  a  deflu&ion  upon  the  breaft ; 
between  the  two  eyes,  an  inflammation,  or 
other  difeafe,  of  one,  being  often  fucceeded 
by  a  like  difeafe  of  the  other  ;  between  the 
fame  parts  of  both  eyes,  producing  an  uniform 
motion  of  their  mufcles,  and  pupils  ;  and 
between  different  parts  of  the  fame  eye,  as 
between  the  pupil  and  retina,  the  former  con- 
tracting, or  dilating,  as  the  latter  is  varioufly 
affected  by  a  Itronger,  or  a  weaker  light.  But 
even  in  thefe  inftances,  fince  other  parts  of  a 
fimilar  ftrudture,  equal  vicinity,  and  as  inti- 
mate connection,  are  not  in  like  manner  af- 
fected, the  fympathy  feems  chiefly,  and  is, 
probably,  in  many,  if  not  in  moft  inftances, 

folely, 
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fdlely,  to  be.  referred  to  certain  laws  of  the 
animal  economy,  which  a£  merely  by  the 
nervous  power,  and  of  which  we  can  better 
prove  the  ejdflence,  than  determine  the  fpe- 
cific  nature,  or  demonftrate  the  mode  of  ope- 
ration. 

This  fympathy  is  no  where  more  re- 
markable, or  extenfive*  than  between  the 
parts  contained  within  the  cavity  of  the  belly, 
and  the  other  parts  of  the  human  body  ;  and 
of  thefe  the  ftomach,  the  whole  alimentary 
canal,  and  the  womb,  have,  in  the  frequen- 
cy, variety,  and  magnitude,  of  their  fympa- 
thetic  influence,  the  natural  confequence  of 
their  high,  and  important  offices,  greatly  the 
preheminence :  the  two  former,  as  being 
principally,  and  effentially,  concerned  in  the 
daily  prefervation  of  life,  and  the  diftribution 
of  health  and  vigour  to  the  body  of  every  in- 
dividual ;  and  the  latter,  as  being  no  lefs  ne- 
ceffary  to  the  multiplication  of  the  fpecies, 
and  having  no  inconfiderable  concern  in  the 

wellbeing,  and  even  in  the  life,  of  the  mo- 
ther, 
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ther,  and  her  infant  offspring,  by  its  great 
and  wonderful  influence  over  feveral  parts  of 
the  female  economy,  by  the  deviations  of 
which  from  the  regular  performance  of  their 
proper  offices,  fruitfulnefs  may  be  prevented  ; 
or  the  infant,  puny  from  its  birth,  or  bkfted 
by  an  unwholefome  nouriftiment,  may  wither 
and  decay  ;  or  the  mother's  health  may  be  ma- 
terially injured,  or  totally  deftroyed. 

While  the  {tomach  receives  the  food, 
in  order  to  dhTolve,  and  concoct  it,  to  trans- 
mit it  thus  prepared  to  the  inteftines,  where 
it  is  to  be  farther  changed,  and  fitted  for  re- 
ception into  the  lacteals,  from  thence  to  be. 
conveyed  into  the  blood,  aflimalated  into  its 
nature,  distributed  by  the  circulation  to  eve- 
ry part  of  the  body,  and  converted,  by  nu- 
trition, into  its  very  fubftance  ;  it  communi- 
cates, by  a  wife,  and  wonderful  contrivance 
of  the  benevolent  author  of  nature,  immedi- 
ately, and  by  fympathy,  that  refrefhment, 
and  vigour,  which  might  often  arrive  too  late 
for  the  repair,  and  prefervation,  of  the  ex- 

haufled 
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haufted  machine,  were  it  delayed  till  the  ali- 
ment had  gone  through  the  tedious  operations 
of  thefe  long  affimilating  procefles.    And  it 
is,  indeed,  probable,  that  in  the  whole  courfe 
of  the  inteftinal  tube,  when  It  is  in  a  found 
and  healthful  ftate,  and  chylification  arid  di- 
geftion  proceed  eafily,  and  well,  fuch  muf- 
cular  and  vafcular  tones  are  excited,   as  tend 
to  produce  eafe  and  vigour  by  exciting  fimilar 
tones  through  the  whole  mufcular  and  vafcu- 
lar fyftems  of  the  animal.    For  eafe,  and  vi- 
gour, and  a  due  performance  of  the  natural 
functions,  feem  to  be  reciprocal.  When, 
therefore  the  tone  of  thefe  organs  is  much 
diminifhed,  or  when  they  are  in  any  other 
refpeft  greatly  difordered,  as  in  hypochondria- 
cal languor,  and  indigeftion,  in  fevers,  in  in- 
flammations of  the  bowels,  or  the  like,  the 
body  neither  experiences  immediate,  nor  con- 
fiderable  refrefhment,  on  the  reception  of  ali- 
ment into  the  ftomach,  which  on  many  oc- 
cafions  it  even  immediately  rejeas  ;  nor  is 
afterwards  properly  nourifhed,  and  invigora- 
ted, by  a  Well  digefted,   wholelbme,  and 

nutritious 
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nutritious  chyle  ;  but  remains  languid,  and 
relaxed,  and,  inftead  of  eafe  and  vigour,  is 
harrafied  with  pain,  and  deprefled  with  wea- 
rinels  and  debility  ;  and  thefe  difagreeable 
feelings  are  greatly  aggravated,  if  the  organs 
of  digeftion  are  irritated  by  acrimonious;  b- 
verloaded  and  oppreffed  by  too  heavy  and  in- 
digeirible,    or  too  copious,  or  diftettded  by 
too  flatulent  aliment  :  not  to  add  that  what- 
ever irritates,  overloads,  or  diftends  the  fto- 
mach  and  inteftines,  and  impedes  digeftionj 
increafes  the  weakneis  of  thefe  organs,  and 
of  courfe  aggravates  the  debility,  and  uneafi- 
nefs  of  the  whole  fram.2,  to  which  their  weak- 
nefs  was  but  too  much  dilpofed  to  give  rife 
without  the  aid  of  any  fuch  additional  caufe. 
But  how  the  lax,  infirm,  and  nervous  tones, 
painful  fenfations,  and  bodily  difeale,  efpeci- 
ally  of  what  is  called  the  nervous  kind,  are 
naturally  connected  with  peevifhneis,  Melan- 
choly,  horror,  and  deipair,  has  already,  in 
fome  degree,  been  explained,  and  will  receive 

G  g 
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rfiil  farther  illuftration  from  what  is  to  fol- 
low. 

I  t  is  from  this  fympathy  between  the  fto- 
machandinteftines,  in  particular,  to  fay  no- 
thing at  prefent  of  the  other  contents  of  the 

abdomen  and  the  reft  of  the  body,  that  the 

hypochondriacal  diforder,  fo  troublefome  to 
ftudious,  and  fedentary  perfons,  derives  ma- 
ny of  its  worft,  and  moft  alarming  fymptoms. 
From  this  fource  proceeds  that  fort  of  Infa- 
nity,  which,  from  the  apparent  feat  of  the 
complaint,  and  the  concomitant  fymptoms, 
has  ufually  been  denominated  hypochondriacal 
Mdancholy.    And  though  the  hyflerical  dlfcajs 
has,  perhaps,  a  different  origin,  and  its  ellen- 
tial  fymptoms  are  very  different,  it  is  often 
accompanied  with  the  like  diforder  of  the 
firft  paffages  ;  and  befides  its  tendency  to  oc- 
cafion  delirium  during  the  paroxyfms,  is  like- 
wife  difpofed  to  give  rife  to  it  in  the  intervals ; 
as  well  by  the  fecondary  aftion  of  this  local 
relaxation,  in  injuring  the  tones  by  inju- 
ring digeftion  and  nourilhment ;  as  by  its 

^immediate 
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immediate  fympathetic  operation  upon  the 
mufcular,  vafcular,  and  nervous  fyftems, 
»ind  the  direct  effects  thence  refulting  upon 
the  tones,  and  feelings,  of  the  body. 

A  s  the  pylorus,  pancreas,  mefentery  and 
mefenteric  glands,  liver,  fpleen,  hemorrhoi- 
dal veffels,  kidneys,  atrabiliary  glands,  omen- 
tum, peritoneum,  and  other  parts  adjoining, 
have  all  a  nearer  or  more  remote  conned  ion 
with  the  immediate  organs  of  digeftion,  and 
chylincation,  it  is  realbnable  to  fuppofe,  of 
fome  of  them  at  leaft,  that,  befides  a  tenden- 
cy to  promote  the  production  of  Infanity, 
when  difeafed,  by  the  immediate  fympathy 
which  fubfifts  between  them  and  the  reft  of 
the  fyftem,  they  may,  in  proportion  to  the 
clofenefs,  and  intimacy,  of  their  connection 
with  thofe  organs,  have  that  tendency  in- 

creafed,  in  confequence  of  the  obftruction5 

which,  by  the  imperfect  performance  of  their 
proper  functions,  they  may  be  capable  of 
giving  to  thofe  of  the  ftomach,  and  inteftines  % 
and  of  the  power  they  may  thus  poflefs  of  as 

much 
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much  weakening  their  tone,  and  impeding 
digeftion,  in  their  difeafed  {late,  as  they  are 
qualified  "  topromote  the  one,  and  invigorate 
the  other,  when  themfelves  are  found,  and 
vigorous. 

I  t  has  been  feen,  in  the  enumeration  of 
the  appearances  on  mUSic  n,  that  all  thefe 
parts  have  been  found  diieaied  in  one  cale  or 
another  ;  and  many  inftances,  of  a  fimilar 
kind,  might  eafily  be  adduced  from  pradical 
writers,  in  which  fome,  or  other  of  them, 
have  appeared  to  ad  as  exciting  caufes  of  Ir±- 
fanitv  ;  and  which,  at  leaft,  render  it  cer- 
tain that  a  difordered  ftate  of  all,  or  moft,  of 
thefe  parts,  has  occanonally  accompanied  In- 
ianity,   whatever  mare  it  may  have  had  m 
ksproduaion.    Nor  will  it  feem  wonderful 
that  mm  great,  and  apparently  remote  ef- 
fete  mould  be  attributed  to  the  irritability 
of  thefe  very  fenfible  parts,  and  their  fympa- 
thy  with  the  reft  of  the  body,  when  it  is  cen- 
tered that'  not  only  delirium,   but  even 
death  itfelf  has  frequently  been  the  fpeedy, 
and  fometimesalmoft  the  immediate  confe- 
t  .        '•  queiicG 
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quence  of  exceffive  pain  from  a  violent  blow 
on  the  ftomach,  belly,  and  fome  other  parts 
of  exquifite  feeling  ;  or  from  any  other  exter- 
nal violence,  or  from  internal  difeafc,  in  thele 
parts  ;  when,  upon  difle&ion  after  death,  it 
has  fometimes  happened,  that  not  the  fmalleft, 
and  often  that  no  apparently  very  material,  or 
adequate  injury,  has  been  found.  Of  facts 
of  this  fort  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  feen  ma- 
ny very  ftriking,  or  uncommon  examples 
myfelf  ;  but  have  been  told  of  luch  by  very 
capable,  and  credible,  eye  witnefles. ;  and 
have  not  unfrequently  met  with  them  in  me- 
dical books.  BoE-BH a ave  mentions  feveral 
inftanees  of  pain,  delirium,  and  death,  fpeed- 
ily  fucceeding  accidents ;  of  violent  deli- 
rium and  fudden  death,  occafioned  by  painful 
diforders  ;  and  of  other  furprifmg,  and  in- 
ftantaneous  confequences  of  exquifite  pain, 
in  thefe  parts  ;  in  which  t-hefe  great,  and  vi- 
olent effects,  can  only  be  attributed  to  the 
wonderful,  but  obfcure,  and  inexplicable,  in- 
fluence of  fvmpathy  :  for  they  can  fcarcely 

be 
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be  faid  to  be  accounted  for  by  Juppofing,  fince 
we  can  only  fuppofe,  that  the  vibrations  exci- 
ted in  the  nerves,  and  brain,  on  thefe  occa- 
fions,  are  fo  exceffive,  and  predominating,  as 
to  overcome,  and  fupprefs,  all  other  nervous 
vibrations  ;  and  of  courfe  thofe  vibrations  on 
whofe  continuance  the  vital  functions  de- 
pend i  and  only  to  expire  themfelves  with 
thefe  vibrations,    which,  having  deftroyed, 

they  could  no  longer  exift  A  wound  in 

the  belly  with  a  knife,  which  has  neither  in- 
jured the  inteftines,   nor  blood  veffels,  has 
been  known  to  occafion  fpeedy  death  merely 
by  dividing  certain  nerves  of  the  mefentery  ; 
as  we  are  affured  by  Boerhaave*  on  the 
authority  of  the  celebrated  Ruysch,  who 
had  feen  frequent  difafters  of  this  kind  among 
the  Dutch  feamen.    The  wound  was  always 
fucceeded  by  intollerable  pain,  which  was 
foon  followed  by  a  hickup,  vomiting,  deli- 
rium, and  death  A  countryman,*  who 

followed 

«^fsoi£&  rat)  ^wll  lot  iV^aj^nmro s^n^i'l 

"  *  De  Morhis  Nervorum.  Tom.  2.  p.  4-!4- 
f  I».  ib.  p.  426- 
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followed  the  employment  of  a  labourer,  fa- 
tigued by  the  exertions  of  the  day,  after  eat- 
ing and  drinking  at  fupper  as  ufual,  went  to 
bed  weary,  but  apparently  in  perfect  health. 
In  the  middle  of  the  night  he  was  waked  by 
a  violent  pain  in  his  bowels,  which  foon  be- 
coming exceffive,  he  died  quite  delirious  in 
lefs  than  four  hours.  Boe  rhaave^"  himfelf 
was  once  waked  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
by  a  limilar  pain,  in  the  fame  part,  which 
was  fb  exquifite,  and  intolerable,  that  he  was 
perfuaded  it  would  have  put  an  end  to  his  life 
in  a  few  minutes,  had  he  not  been  inftantly 
freed  from  it,  by  a  medicine,  which  happen- 
fortunately  to  be  at  hand.  And  I  have  known 
feveral  cafes  of  the  fame  nature  ;  in  fome  of 
which  a  fudden  pain  of  the  ftomach,  intes- 
tines, or  biliary  duels,  has  by  its  exceffive 
violence  threatened  fpeedy  death,  which  has 
happily  been  prevented  by  the  timely  aid  of 
medicine  ;  and  in  others,  a  fudden  cramp  in 

the 
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the  ftomach,  or  fomething  like  it,  has  come 
on  during  fleep,  and  has  terminated  m  death 

before  proper  affiftance  could  arrive  An 

incarcerated  hernia,  has,  in  like  manner,  been 
known  to  occafion  excruciating  pain,  deliri- 
um, and  death,  in  a  Ihort  time  ;  and,  on 
diffedion,  the  inteftine  has  been  found  ftran- 
aulated,  indeed,  but  not  otherwife  injured  § 
And  there  are  numberlefs  inftances  of  convul- 
ftons,  delirium,  and  death,  in  painful  diior- 
ders,  in  which  the  pain  feems  to  have  been, 
ifnotthelble,  yet  a  principal  after,  in  the 
fatal  event  which  enfueH. 

2  A  s  the  parts  contained  within  the  bel- 
ly have  a  confiderable  fympathetic  connedion 
with  each  other,  and  every  one  in  particular 
with  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  ;  which  feem 
to  conftitute  a  kind  of  centre  of  fympathy,  as 
the  heart  does  of  circulation;  lb  they  have 
all  a  general  iympathetic  connection  with  the 


|  Boerhaavb  J)e  1WU  Nirmm.  Tom.  2.  p. 
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reft  of  the  body  ;  which  being  carried  on  by 
means  of  the  nerves,  and  brain,  whofe  well- 
being,  with  that  of  the  whole  machinery.* 
depends  in  a  great  degree  upon  the  wellbe- 
ing  of  the  ftomach,  and  inteftines,  by  which 
they  are  fupplied  with  daily  nourishment,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  the  former  mould  fufFer 
when  the  latter  are  out  of  order,  and  that 
Infanity,  among  a  vaft  variety  of  nervous, 
and  other,  complaints,  mould  fometimes  be 
the  offspring  of  a  difordered  ftate  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal. 

The  ftomach  and  inteftines  feem  to  po£ 
fes  this  fympathy  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
body,  as  for  obvious  reafons  might  be  expedl> 
ed,  and  as  has  already  been  accounted  for,  in 
themoft  eminent  degree;  and  when  much 
difordered,  and  debilitated,  are  no  inconfide- 
rable  fources  of  Infanity.  Whatever  there- 
fore tends  to  diminifh  the  tones  of  thefe  im- 
portant organs  ;  or,  taking  its  rife  from  their 
difeafed  ftate,  tends  to  increafe  the  debility 
which  gave  occafion  to  it ;  may  with  great 
,     H  h  propriety 
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propriety  be  enumerated  among  the  caufes  of 
Infanity,  an  efFeft  which  fo  often  flows  from 
fuch  a  ftate. 

O  f  this  fort,  to  mention  no  others,  are 
,  hard  and  indigejlible  aliment,  the  immode- 
rate ufe  of  warm  diluting  liquors,  intempe- 
rance in  diet  of  any  kind,- — vifcid  phlegm,  and 

worms* 

All  thefe  caufes  feem  to  aft,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  Infanity,  partly  by  generating  an 
unwholefome  chyle,  and  bringing  on  a  dif- 

eafed  ftate  of  the  blood  ;  for  fuch  a  ftate  of 

that  important,  and  necerTary  fluid,  may 
doubtlefs  produce  fome  effect  of  this  kind,  by 
diminiming  the  genera  health  of  the  body, 
bringing  on,  or  aggravating,  nervous  fymp- 
toms,  and  exciting  a  variety  of  uneafy  fil- 
iations ;  and  partly,  and  perhaps  princi- 
pally, by  debilitating  the  ftomach  and  intef- 
tines,  and  weakening  their  tones.  Hence  it 
is  that  acidity,  and  flatulency,  in  the  firft 
paffages,  are  fo  univerfally  reckoned  by  the 
antients  among  the  principal,  and  molt  con- 

fpicuous 
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fpicuous  fymptoms,  of  hypochondriacal  Me- 
Irncholy  ;  the  former  indeed  appears  to  have 
been  no  other  than  the  atrabilis  of  Galen,, 

which,  he  fays,  "when  thrown  up  from 

"  the  ftomach  by  vomiting,  has  an  acid  tafte. 
fi  and  fmell."* 

Hard  and  indigejlibte  aliment  lies  long  in  a 
weak  ftomach,  and  is  not  eafily  overcome,  or 
evacuated,  by  the  ftrongeft  ;  if,  therefore, 
it  be  frequently  taken  into  the  ftomach  alrea- 
dy either  habitually  infirm,  or  rendered  fo  by 
fome  recent  difeafe  ;  or  if  it  be  cuftomarily 
taken  in  too  large  a  quantity  into  a  found  and 
healthful  one  ;  it  loads  the  firft  paflages  ; 
creates  flatulency,  and  acidity  ;  weakens  the 
tone  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  when  it 
found  it  ftrong,  and  ftill  farther  debilitates  it 

when  it  found  it  weak,  by  diftention  ;  by 

fruftrating 


*  "  Vomentibiu  ipfam,  ic  olfocientibus,  videtur  acida."— 
Be  Locis  Affcftii,  Lib.  3.  cap.  3.  Lacuna  Epitow.  p.  74.1, 
I.  20. 
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fruftrating  their  perpetual  efforts  to  fubdue, 
and  convert  into  wholefome  chyle,  the  mfo- 
luble  mafs  that  oppreffes  them  ;  and  by  de- 
frauding the  whole  body,  and  of  confequence 
the  alimentary  canal  itfelf,  of  its  due  porti- 
on of  good,  and  proper,  nourifhment.  1  hefc 
erTeds  are  daily  aggravated,  and,  as  the  debi- 
lity, fo  the  oppreffive  load,  is  increafed,  m  a 
growing  proportion,  fo  long  as  the  fame  kmd 
of  diet  is  continued  :  and  eipecially,  if,  to  a 
diet  of  difficult  digeftion,  be  added  a  want  of 
fufficient  bodily  exercife,    intemperance  in 
the  ufe  of  vinous  and  fpirituous  liquors,  grief, 
anxiety,  clofe  application  of  mind  to  ftudy 
or  bufinefs,  or  other  debilitating  taufes  which 
have  an  immediate  tendency  to  injure  the 
tone,  and  obftru£t  the  operations,  of  the  or- 
gans concerned  in  the  bufinefs  of  digeftion. 

Among  aliments  that  are  hard,  and  of 
difficult  digeftion,  may  be  enumerated  all  fair- 
ed, dried,  and  rancid  meats  ;  the  flelh  of  all 
animals  which  is  become  tough  with  age,  or 
labour  ;  all  the  membranous,  tendinous,  and 
cartilaginous  parts  of  animals  ;  fat,  oil,  and 

butter 
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butter,  of  all  forts,  and  in  every  form ; 
eheefe  of  every  denomination,  and  quality, 
but,  in  particular,  fuch  as  is  poor  and  horny, 
or,  if  rich,  is  new,  heavy,  and  glutinous  ; 
peas?  beans,  and  e,very  kind  of  pulfe  5  all 
unfermentsd  farinacious  fubftances ;  paltry 
of  all  forts,  and  even  bread  while  quite  new ; 
almonds,  chefniits,  walnuts,  hazel  nuts, 
filberts,  and  all  other  nuts  and  kernels  ;  un- 
ripe, acid,  and  auftere  fruits,  and  efpecially 
fuch  as  are  of  a  firm  texture,  and  abound  [in 
infallible  matter,  as  many  kinds  of  plumbs 
and  pears  ;  cucumbers  ;  acids  ;  pickles  of  all 
varieties  ;  and  every  fubftance  which,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  is  hard,  and  of  difficult  foiu- 
tion,  affords  but  a  fmall  portion  of  matter  ca- 
pable of  being  converted,  by  the  ftrongeft 
ftomach,  into  good  nourifhment. 

The  hmnoderate  life  of  warm  diluting  li- 
quors is  found  by  experience  greatly  to  relax 
the  tone  of  the  ftomach,  and  interlines  ;  to 
render  food, ,  even  of  moderately  eafy  foluti- 
on,  too  heavy  for  their  enfeebled  efforts,  and 
not  to  be  digefted  but  with  u.aeafinefs  and 

difficulty 
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difficulty  ;  and  hard,  and  unyielding  ali- 
ment, aknoft  perfectly  infoluble.  It  mutt, 
therefore,  have  a  powerful  tendency  to  debi- 
litate the  whole  mufcular,  and  vafcular  fyl- 
tems  ;  and  to  bring  on  all  thole  bodily  indif- 
pofitions  which  arife  from  the  infirm  tones, 
are  calculated  to  arFed  the  mind  with  ti- 
midity, anxiety,  and  dejedion,  and  have 
a  peculiar  propenfity  to  become  remote  caufes 
of  Infanity. 

But  of  all  the  remote  caufes  of  this  dif- 
order  arranged  under  the  divifion  in  the  table 
now  under  consideration,  there  is  not  a  more 
powerful  one  than  intemperance  ;  which  if  in- 
dulged in  the  ufe  of  food  in  its  own  nature 
produftive  of  fuch  injury,  both  in  the  firft 
paffages,  and  in  the  general  habit  of  body,  as 
has  a  tendency  to  give  occafion  to  Infanity, 
will  much  increafe  that  tendency  :  fince  great 
excefs  in  diet  of  any  Bid,  even  the  moft  whole- 
fome  and  nourifhing,  and  of  the  moft  eafy 
digeftion,  may,  it  is  obvious,   produce  the 
fameeffeas,  if  long  and  habitually  perfifted 
in,  as  food  of  difficult  digeftion,  or  the  im- 
moderate 
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moderate  ufe  of  warm  diluting  liquors  ;  how- 
ever carefully  thefe  lefs  friendly  articles  of  diet 
may  be  avoided  ;  by  overloading,  diftending, 
and  debilitating  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
giving  occafion,  by  delay,  to  thofe  fpontane- 
ous  changes  of  the  food,  which  it  would  un- 
dergo in  limilar  circumilances  out  of  the  bo- 
dy, and  to  the  generation  of  wind,  acidi- 
ty, and  all  the  other  fymptoms  and  confe- 
quences,  whether  local  or  general,  of  indi- 
geftion  ;  to  which  will  be  added  the  oppref- 
iive,  and  otherwise  dangerous,  influence  of 
repletion.    And  thus  the  plaincft,  and  fim- 
pleft  food,  may  by  an  excefs  in  quantity  do 
that  injury,  which  it  was  incapable  of  doing 
by  its  quality. 

A  s  indigeftible  food,  immoderate  diluti- 
on, and  intemperance,  are  caufes,  fo  vifcid 
phlegm  is  a  confequence  of  debility  in  the  firft 
paflages,  and  of  its  offspring  indigeftion  ;  and 
tends  to  increafe  the  evils  to  which  it  owes  its 
birth.  Like  the  other  effects  of  indigeftion, 
it  is  a  common  fymptom,  and  has  probably 

fome 
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fome  mare  in  the  produaion,  of  hypochon- 
driacal  Melancholy. 

Congestions  of vifcid  matter  in 
the  ftomach,  and  inteftines,  of  perfons  of 
weak  bowels,  of  lax  and  fluggim  habits,  of  a 
fedentary  and  itiadive  life,  and  of  great  read- 
ing and  clofe  thinking,  are  not  uncommon  ; 
and  are  fometimes  fo  exceffive,  as  to  be  e- 
qually  aftoniming,  and  alarming.    They  are 
frequent  among  weakly   children,  delicate 
women,   mechanics  whofe  employment  re- 
quires little  exertion  of  ftrength,  and  con- 
{hiit  fitting  ;  but  above  all  among  fuch  li- 
terary perions  as  are  inordinately  devoted  to 
ftudy.    Of  fuch  a  collection  in  the  interlines, 
owing  to  great  bodily  inadivity,  joined  with 
intenfe,  and  unremitted,  application  of  mind, 
we  have  an  extraordinary  example  in  the  cafe 
of  the  very  learned,  and  defervedly  celebra- 
ted, Justus  Lips ius  ;%  who  was  long  tor- 
mented 


^  Vide  Tissot  de  VaUtudinc  Liter  ar  or  um*  p.  33. 
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mented  with  the  moft  troublefome  com- 
plaints, from  which  he  could  obtain  no  re- 
lief, till  he  had  evacuated,  by  ftool,  a  vifcid, 
pituitous  fubftance,  of  the  form,  and  colour, 
of  the  inteftines,  in  the  cavity  of  which  it 
had  been  gradually  accumulated,  during  a 
long  courfe  of  literary  indolence,  till  it  had 
covered  the  internal  fur  face  of  the  tube  with 
a  preternatural  lining. 

The  fame  may  be  faid  of  worms  in  the 
alimentary  canal,  as  of  vifcid  phlegm.  Their 
eggs  being  taken  in  with  the  food,  finding  a 
proper  n'eftin  the  fcomach,  arid  inteftines,  al- 
ready infirm,  and  abounding  with  vifcid  mat- 
ter,  and  there  affuming  their  vermicular 
ftate  ;  they  add  to  the  load,  as  they  grow  and 
multiply,  with  which  thefe  parts  were  but 
too  much  oppreifed  before  ;  increafe  their 
debility ;   promote    the    accumulation  of 
phlegm  ;  and  thus    nourifh   the  diforders 
which  favoured  their  birth,  afforded  them 
habitation  and  fupport,  and  contributed  td 
their  multiplication. 


Since 
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Since  worms  are  thus  the  effect,  and 
thecaufe,  of  debility  of  the  nrft  paffages  ; 
and  are  capable  of  aggravating  all  its  confe- 
quences  ;  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  how  they  may 
■contribute  to  the  production  of  Infanity.  And 
we  mall  be  more  convinced  of  their  power  in 
this  refpeft,  when  we  confider  how  likely 
they  are  to  irritate,  as  Well  as  to  weaken,  the 
very  delicate,  and  fenfible,  parts,  in  which 
they  are  lodged  ;  and  of  courfe  to  produce 
the  moft  violent  effeas  of  immediate  fympa- 
thy,  as  well  as  thofe  arifing  from  (low,  and 
gradual,  changes  in  the  conftitution.  Indeed 
the  moft  alarming,  and  extraordinary,  fymp- 
toms  of  diforder  in  other,  and  remote,  parts, 
have  frequently,  with  juftice,  been  afcribed, 
in  a  great  meafure,  to  the  irritation  of  worms, 
vifeid  phlegm,  and  other  acrimonious  mat- 
ter, in  the  firft  paffages.    And  that  delirium, 
and  Infanity,  have  owed  their  excitement  to 
fuch  a  caufe,  we  have  not  only  the  teftimony 
of  general  opinion,  but  the  actual  relations  of 
particular  cafes  :   and  we  daily  fee,  in  the 
worm-fevers  of  children,  how  apt  the  irrita- 
tion of  worms,  and  vifeid  matter,  in  the  bow- 
els, 
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els,  is  to  affect  the  brain,  by  the  delirium, 
•and  coma,  which  are  their  frequent  fymp- 
toms  * 

3.  A  s  the  caufes  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceeding  article  have  all  a  tendency  to  diforder 
the  brain,  and  to  induce  Inianity,  chiefly  by 
flow,  and  progreffive  depredations  on  the 
health  of  the  body,  and  by  imperceptibly  un- 
dermining its  vigour,  and  diminiming  all  its 
tones  ;  effects  in  the  production  of  which 
their  principal  agency  is  gradually  exerted  on 
the  alimentary  canal  :  fo,  on  the  other  hand, 
fuch  active  fubftances  as  wine,  opium ,  and  0- 
ther  narcotics,  andpoifons,  not  only  poflefs  a 
like  property  of  effecting,  when  habitually 

indulged 


*  Daem»somania  a  vermibus.    Sauvaces.  Nofol.  Method. 

Claft  VIII.  Gen.  XIX.  4.  Tom.  III.  Part,  u  p.  307.  

Vide  etiam  Junckkri  Cnfpt£i.  Midkln.  Theorct'.  Pratt. 
Tub.  CX£II.  p.  926.  v.  Caufse.  Harsh  dt  Morlis  J. li- 
tis Infantum,  p.  52.  An  dry  de  la  feneration  des  vers  dans 

U  Corps  de  V  Homme.   Chnp.  IV.  Art.  II.  p.  79,  &c.  & 

Au&jrcs  Medicos  paffi;1.'.. 
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indulged  in  to  excefs,  a  progreffive  change  in 
the  general  fyftem  favourable  to  Inianity,  by 
operating  (lowly  upon  the  conftitution,  gra- 
duallv  debilitating  the  ftomach  and  inteftines, 
injuring  all  tfce  vifcera,  and  diminiftnng  the 
tones  of  the  whole  body  ;_but  have  like- 
wife  by  a  peculiar  fympathy  between  the  fto,- 
mach  and,  brain,  a  powerful,  and  peculiar 
propenfity,  to  affed  the  latter,— and  either 
Gradually  to  weaken  its  veffels  and  mem- 
branes,  increafe  their  irritability,  induce  a 
facility  of  determination  of  blood  to  the  head, 
and  thus  to  generate  a  local  predifpofition  to 
delirium,  and  Infinity  ;_ or ,  by  ftimulating 
the  veffels  of  the  brain  into  ludden,  and  vio- 
lent exertions,  to  excite  almoft  inftant  deliri- 
um, and  very  fpeedy  Infanity. 

The  effe&s  of  wine  are  notorious  ;  and, 
like  thofe  of  our  daily  food,  would  appear 
more  wonderful,  were  they  lefs  common 
This  exhilerating  beverage  roufes  the  languid 
energy  of  the  nerves,  and,  like  aftual  nou- 
rimment,  refremes  the  whole  animal  ma- 
chine, the  moment  it  enters  the  ftomach  of 
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the  weary  and  exhaufted.  If  too  plentifully 
taken,  itincreafes  both  the  force,  and  quick* 
nefs,  of  the  circulation  ;  creates  heat,  and 
thirft ;  increafes  the  action  of  the  fmall  vef- 
fels  of  the  whole  fyfbm,  and  particularly  of 
the  head,  and  brain  ;  excites  chearfulnefs, 
and  felf- importance  ;  makes  a  man  feel  happy 
in  circumftances  of  diftrefs  ;  and  great  and 
independent,  in  the  midft  of  infigmflcancy, 
control,  and  oppreffion  ;  and  renders  him 
iociable,  or  referved,  merry  or  difputatious, 
friendly  br  quarrelibme,  generous  and  hu- 
mane, or  malevolent  and  revengeful,  as  its 
effects  on  the  body,  and  ipirits,  happen  to  o- 
perate  upon  his  natural  difpolition,  or  are 
determined  by  accidental  circumftances.  His 
ideas  are  at  firft' rapid,  then  deranged,  then 
perfectly  confufed  and  incoherent,  at  length 
fixed  in  ftupid  ftagnation,  and  at  laft  almoft 
entirely  obliterated  in  the  profound  infenfibi- 
lity  of  a  nearly  apoplectic  fleep. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  intoxication 
may  emufcte  almoft  every  fpecies  of  madnefs, 
and  idiotifm.    And  as  this  fimilarity  between 

intoxication 
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intoxication,  and  Infanity,  arifes  from  a  fimi- 
larity,  in  both  cafes,   of  the  preternatural 
ftates  of  the  brain  ;  were  the  temporary  ftate 
arifing  from  intoxication  to  remain,  after  the 
immediate  operation  of  the  liquor  had  ceafed, 
it  would  no  longer  be  intoxication,  but  Infa- 
nity.   And  this  fometimes  actually  happens. 
More  frequently,  however,   Infanity  is  the 
dreadful  confequence  of  a  habit  of  intoxicati- 
on ;  of  which,  unhappily,  the  inftances  are 
too  numerous  to  efcape  the  notice  of  the  moft 
inattentive  obferver. 

But  in  no  cafe  is  inebriation  with  wine, 
or  other  fermented,  or  fpirituous  liquors,  fo 
apt  to  terminate  in  Infanity,  as  when  it  pre- 
vents deep  :  and  thus  not  only  approaches 
nearer  to  a  ftate  of  Infanity,  the  beginnings 
of  which  are  commonly  attended  with  excef- 
m  watchfulnefs  ;  but  increafes  the  danger 
offuch  a  termination,  by  continuing  both 
the  power,  and  the  inclination,  of  inceflant- 
ly  renewing  the  caufe,  and  adding  fewel  to 
the  flame,  of  intoxication  ;  when  the  fea- 
ionable  interpofition  of  fleep  would  at  leaft 

give 
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give  a  temporary  fufpenfion  to  the  former, 
iind,  by  favouring  the  return  of  fobriety,  and 
reafon,  might  fortunately  put  an  end  to  the 
latter.  Perfons  thus  affected  by  wine  will 
frequently  perfevere  in  drinking,  without  in- 
terruption, and  with  little  or  no  deep,  for 
days,  and  weeks  together ;  and  when  at 
length  obliged,  by  the  forcible  interpofition 
of  their  friends,  to  defifl,  not  uncommonly  * 
continue  infane  for  weeks,  and  months,  after 
the  firif.  exciting  caufe  has  been  thus-  with- 
drawn ;  fometimes  never  recover  ;  and  often 
remain  liable  to  occafional  returns  of  Infani- 
ty  ;  which  ufually  in  the  end  becomes  perpe- 
tual, and  incurable. 

The  effects  of  opium  are  nearly  fimilar  to 
thofe  of  wine.  But  while  the  more  direct 
tendency  of  the  latter  is  to  intoxicate,  that 
of  the  former  is  to  induce  ileep.  Like  wine, 
however,  it  is  more  likely  to  give  rife  to 
fpeedy  Infanky,  when,  inftead  of  fleep,  it 
caufes  intoxication,  and  watching. 

Opium,  as  well  as  wine,  occafions  a 

predifpofition  to  Infanity,  when  the  free 
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ufe  of  it  is  habitually  indulged,  not  only  by 

fuch  frequent  repetitions,  of  increafed  action 
in  the  veffels  of  the  brain,  and  of  temporary 
ftates  of  that  organ  which  differ  from  Infini- 
ty merely  in  duration,  as  to  give  to  fuch 
ftates  a  facility  of  excitement,  and  an  apti- 
tude to  continue  :  but  by  injuring  digeftion, 
chylification,    fanguincation,   fecretibn,  ex- 
cretion, and  nutrition  ;  by  diminiming  ulti- 
mately all  the  tones  ;  by  creating  languor; 
by  increafing  morbid  irritability  and  fenfibili- 
ty  %  by  exciting  fpafms,  and  painful  fenfati- 
ons  ;  and  by  inducing  dejedion,  and  pufil- 
lanimity  :  fome  of  the  moft  obftinate  caufes 
of  Infanity,  in  all  its  form*. 

S  o  dreadful  are  the  languor,  and  the  dif- 

trefsful  feelings  both  of  body  and  mind,  

known  to  hard  drinkers  by  the  appellation  of 
the  horrors -vihng  from  exceffive  indulgence 
either  in  wine,  or  opium,  as,  even  when 
they  have  not  given  occalion  to  aclual  Infani- 
ty,' to  render  life  a  burden  ;  and  to  tempt 
fome,  while  under  the  depreffion  of  inexpref- 
iible  languor,  and  in  the  defperation  of  hope- 

lels 
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lefs  fuffering,  to  free  themfelves  by  fuicide 
from  an  agonizing  ftate  of  prefent  mifery, 
than  which  they  can  conceive  nothing  future 
to  be  more  intolerable.  + 

OfHER 


+  1  know  not  where  I  qan  with  more  propriety,  thaa  in  thti 
M. -  j    ■ V ^^""'M,  with  ike  poifc,  of  letd  ,„d  to 

"  I  have  heard  it  obferved,  fays  he  hv  -  ,  i,  a  • 

this  city,  who  was  much  em^oyed  Jt£  fare         ^  °f ' 

;  that  more  or  thofe  unhappy  ^ 

fotdjbirc,  than  from  any  other  tv     /-?  . 

"  may  poflibly  ariie  from  the  qUant  tv  S'r   V*  t*'  ? 
1  quality."  quantity  drunk,  rather  than  the 

Jng™r"k°fto&thcr'  ,bcf°°  *-  the  &u 

lunatics  MHmfirJ  ,.  7h'  7,1    L-    '""'""""ii  *  kofpittl  for 

»Unty ,  110t  „^.„ , « as^lrr 

"  to 

C:i)  Vol.  i.  p,  202,  „ 
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Other  narcotics,  and  indeed  all  poifons 

which 


<  to  the  phyfician  mentioned  above.  The  writer  after  euu- 
i  meeting  fcvcral  confiderations  which  he  thonght  neceffary  to 

•  demonftrats  the  utility  of  fuch  a  hofpital,  fays,  *  Thefe  con- 
fiderations plead  ftrongly  in  favour  of  the  propofed    icheme  ; 

•  and  the  more  fo  from  a  circumftance,  perhaps,  not  generally 
'known  ;  that  the  tyJcr-countks  unfortunately  abound  with 
«  the  greater!  numbers  of  thefe  objefts  of  companion.'  _  "  Future 
"  accurate  obtervation  will  determine,  whether  this  opimon 
"  has  uny  foundation,  and  to  w  hat  cauie  it  is  to  be  afenbed. 

My  diftant  fituation  from  the  cyder-counties  having  deprived 
me  of  the  opportunity  of  perfonal  experience  in  this  mattei,  I 
cah  fay  nothing,  from  my  own  knowledge,  about  it  ;  and  have 
only  I  add,  tolhe  authorities  above  quoted,  the  following  ch- 
elations of  Dr.  T  homson,  a  very  able  and  experienced  phy- 
fician of  Worcc/Ier,  which  I  received  fome  time  ago,  in  aniwer 
to  a  letter  which  I  had  written  to  him  on  this  head  ;  and 
which  leem  to  confirm  Dr.  Wall's  remark  :  an  I  the  opinion 
of  Dr  Hah  dy,— the  ingenious  author  of  a  valuable  treat.le  on 
le  colic  of  1'olt'ou  and  Devon,- which  feems  to  militate  again* 


«  My  own  experience,  fays  Dr.  Thomson,  entitles  me  to 
^.fay  Ly  little  on  the  fubjed.  In  the  courfe  of  bulinef ,  I 
«  have  been  often  called  intothofe  parts  ot  HerefordMe^ 
«  lie  contiguous  to  this  county  ;  but  I  do  not  recoiled  that  i 
.«  here  met  with,  or  heard  of,  more  people  labouring  under  In- 
-  fanky"  than  in  this,  or  any  other  of  the  neighhourmg  coun- 
•♦ties   where  mv  bufinefs  may  occafionally  caU  me.    JBut  1 

m 5  whh  an  obfervation,  fome  time  ago, 
"  fome  licmt  on  this  matter.    It  was  made  by  a  very  ieaMrte 
«  robfervingman,  who,  for  many  years,  kspt  a .houfe fo 
"  .the  reception  of  lunatics,  withm  a  few  miles  cf  this  place- 
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which  have  the  power  of  intoxicating,*  as 
moft  of  the  vegetable  poifons  have, — -fuch 

as 


"  He  fa'ul,  that  in  plentiful  years  of  cycler,  when  the  lower 
"  clafs  or  people  had  an  opportunity  to  drink  laf^ge  quantities  of 
"  it,  he  ufually  had  many  patients  from  Hereford/hire  ;  but 
"  that  a  tew  week*  confinement  to  water-drinking,  aria  fome 
"  medicines  of  the  cooling  and  purging  kind,  generally  lent 
"  them  home  jfd>er't  and  in  their  fenfe." 

"  This  obfervation,  you  fee,  correfponds  with  what  the  late 
"  Dr.  Wall  fays  with  regard  to  the  quantity  inftead  of  the 
''.quality  of  cyder,  conhdered  as  a  caute  of  Infanitv.  I  know 
"  not  whether  the  lunatic  baJpitalYm  taken  place  at  Hereford. 
"  Whenever  it  does,  we  may,  if  this  obfervation  be  well  found- 
"  ed,  conclude,  that,  on  fuch  occafions,  it  will  be  very 
"  full  of  patients  ;  and  the  practice  particularly  fuccefsfi:!." 

Dr.  Hardy  obferves,  that  in  the  north  part  of  Devon,  where 
he  refided  for  fcveral  years,  and  where  large  quantities  0/ cyder 
arc  generally  drunk,  io  as  to  render  the  colic  frequent,  and  en- 
demic, inftances  of  lunacy  are  by  110  means  more  common  than 
in  any  other  part  of  England,  in  which  he  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  obfervation  : — that  he  is  certain  that  the  medi- 
cal gentlemen  in  that  part  of  Devon  yrould  agree  in  this  opini- 
<  on  : — that  it  appears  to  him  highly  probable,  that  had  inftances 
1  of  lunacy  often  occurred  among  the  drinkers  of  cyder  on  the  o- 
Ither,  or  foutheru  fide  of  the  county,  he  mull;  have  heard  of  it 

ifroin  fcveral  gentlemen  with  whom  he  had  a  correfpondeuce :  

Ho  th.it  he  thinks,  th.-t  the  obfervation  of  Dr.  Wall  is  not  con- 
!  firmed  among  the  cyder  drinkers  of  Devonshire. 

*  Vide  Sauvagesij  Nofcl.  Method.  Clafs'  VIH.  Gen. 
iXVII.  Paraph rofyne.  Tom.  III.  Part.  I.  p.  364.  &c.  &c. 
Ik  Gen.  XIX.  Damonomanii  Sagarum'j  3.  p.  393.  Dajinono- 
r  mania  Indica.  Ib.  p.  400. 
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as  \$\<thyoJcyamuiJ*)  JlramoniumjV  napellus^) 
bellad<mna,(*)  cenanthe,(e>  tnercurialis,(f)  canna- 
bis, (g)  coriaris,(!>)  certain  fpecies  of  fungi,  and 

a  few  more,  fince  they  arFe&  the  brain 

nearly  in  the  fame  way  as  wine  and  opium, 
are  likely,  under  fimilar  circumftances,  to 
give  rife  to  fimilar  effeds,  and  to  be,  like 
them,  productive  of  Infanity.  Some  we 
know  have  actually  produced  it  ;  as  the  na-* 
pellus,  in  the  cafe,  already  related,  of  Van 

Helmont  ;§ 

(a)  Hyofcyamus  niger  ^Liknaui.— Common  Htnhane. 
(I )  Datum  Stramonium  of  Li  nm^us. — Thorn-Apple. 

(e)  Aconitum  Napcllus  #/Linnjeus. — Monk's-Hood. 

(d)  Atropa  Belladonna  o/Llnnjeui. — Deadly  Nigbtjbader 
or  Divale. 

(()  OEnanth.e  crocata  of  Likkmvs.— Hemlock  Drop-wtrt. 

(f)  Mercurialis  perennii  o/Linnjevs. — Degs  Mercury. 

(g)  Cannabis  fativa  of  Lin  s  miss.— rHemp. 

(b)  Coriaria  Myrtifolia  of  Li  NN-ffiTrs.— Myrtle-leaved  Sw 
mack* 
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Helmont;§  the  JIrdmm/um9  on  various 
occanons,  and  among  the  reft,  in  certain  in- 
ftances  of  fuppofed  witchcraft  related  by  Sau- 
v  ages  ; I  and  fevcral  others.  Indeed  examples 
of  temporary  delirium  and  Infanity  excited  by 
vegetable  poifons,  though  happily  not  familiar, 
but  too  frequently  occur  in  the  courfc  of  me- 
dical reading,  and  pradice.  Nor  arc  there 
wanting  melancholy  inftances,  in  which  poi- 
fons of  this  fort  have  given  occafion  to  Infa- 
nity, or  idiotifm,  which  have  not  only  been 
more  pcrmavent,  but  have  remained  during 
life.  Examples  of  thejtrj?  kind,  or  tempo- 
ry  Infanity,  from  narcotic  vegetables,  may  rea- 
dily be  found  in  the  common  hiftories  of  their 

poifonous  effects :  of  the  ^ramoft  detef- 

table  one  is  furnifhed  by  the  practice  of  fome 
Indian  nations,  whofe  fovereigns,  as  we  are 

told 


§  Vide  fupra,  Vol.  I.  p.  183. 

\  Savvagesii  Kofol.  Method.  CUfs  VIII,  Gen.  XVII 
Spec.  5    Paraph, ofyne  majica.  T«m.  III.  Part. jt,  p.  370.  ic 
U.ttfo  XiX.  Dsem«n«-mamaSagar*m.  ii.  p.  393, 
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told,  inebriate,  and  ftupify,  the  mental  facul- 
ties of  their  younger  brothers,  and  of  others 
whofe  degree  of  confanguinity  is  near  enough 
to  excite  their  jealoufy,  by  a  preparation  of  a 
poifonous  vegetable  called  Bangue  ;+  and 
thus  effectually  extinguifh  the  afplrations  of 
ambition  in  the  imbecillity  of  idiotifm  :_ 
and  of  both,  in  the  effeds  of  philtres,  or  love- 
potions  ;  which  have  fometimes  been  charg- 
ed with  apparently  fufficient  ground,  as  the 
caufes  of  thefe  diforders  ;  and  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  which,  it  is  probable  that,  among  o- 
ther  ingredients,  fome  narcotic  poiion  was 
ufually  employed.  That 


Mf       tt_.  fame  With  the  cannabis  fativa  ;  from 
+  Suppofed  %hl^^\^{^  fays  it  cffentially  differs.- 
which  however  Sir  Hans  Sloan  »    >   1  do  not 

vide  Rah  Wfi^  To-   L  p.  x5£ 

find  thatLiNN^us  was  .ertamabou 

Academics  Vol.  VI.  P;  .184,  ke  gJJ^,.  His  chafer 
of  Herman,  f%*\***\f, ulnar! Ja,  pha^c*  d<- 
ef  the  cannahit  fattva  is,  that  ir  produ&ive  ot  ideal 

mtnUOS,  anodyna,    repdkns  -    B3'co"c'    ?    »  Link. 

£&»  and  madnefs,  jjjft  to  be  teJMi- 

Miter.  Mtftc,  p.*  H-       atropa  madonna  of  or 


I.  p.  83. 


I 
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That  the  fafe,  or  at  leaft  the  agreea- 
ble, internal  ufe  of  fbme  fuch  vegetable  pro- 
duction, belides  the  jui«e  of  the  poppy,  was 
known  in  times  of  very  high  antiquity,  feems 
evident  from  what  we  read  in  Homer  of  a 
medicament  which  Helen  mixed  with  the 
wine  which  fhe  gave  to  Telemachus,  and 
his  companion. 

Mean  time  with  genial  joy  to  warm  the 
the  foal, 

Bright  Helen  mix'd  a  mirth-infpiring 

bowl  : 

Temper'd  with  drugs  of  fov'reign  ufe, 

t'affuage 

The  boiling  bofom  of  tumultuous  rage  ; 

To  clear  the  cloudy  front  of  wrinkled  care, 

And  dry  the  tearful  fluices  of  defpair  : 

Charm' d  with  that  virtuous  draught,  th* 

exalted  mind 

All  fenfe  of  woe  delivers  to  the  wind. 
Though  on  the  blazing  pile  his  parent  lay, 

Or  a  lov'd  brother  groan'd  his  life  away, 

Or  darling  fon  opprefs'd  by  ruffian  force 

Fell  breathlefs  at  his  feet,  a  mangled  corfe, 

From 
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From  morn  to  eve,  impafnve  and  ferene, 
The  man  entranc'd  would  view  the  death- 
ful  fcene.* 

The  intoxicating  effects,  fb  diffimilarin 
fome  refpects  from  thofe  of  opium,  here  af- 
cribed  to  this  exhilerating  beverage  ;  and  at- 
tributed to  the  addition  of  a  myfterious  drug, 
which,  from  the  firft  epithet  applied  to  it  by 
the  immortal  bard,  has  obtained  the  appella- 
tion of  Nepenthes  ;  as  well  as  the  total 
ignorance  of  the  greek  writers,  to  whom  the 
properties  of  opium  were  no  fecret,  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  this  wonder-working  fub- 
ftance  which  Helen  is  faid  to  have  infufed 
into  the  bowl  ;  feem  plainly  to  indicate,  that 
it  was  fomething  different  from  fimple  opium, 
of  which,  however,  fome  portion  might  pof- 

(ibly  enter  into  the  compofition  According 

to  the  poet  

Thefe  drugs  fo  friendly  to  the  joys  of  life, 
Bright   Helen  learn'd  from  Thone's 
imperial  wife  ;  Who 


*  PofE's  H«mer's  OJjJJey.  Book  IV.  v.  30;,  fcc. 
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Who  fway'd  the  fceptre,  where  prolific 
•     Nile     "  ' 
With  various  limples  clothes  the  fatten'd 
foil. 

With  wholefome  herbage  mixM,  the  dire- 
ful bane 

Of  vegetable  venom  taints  the  plain. f 

I  t  feems,  indeed,  highly  credible,  that 
the  Egyptians,  and  the  inhabitants  of  India, 
had  a  very  early  knowledge  of  inebriating  fub- 
ftances  of  this  fort  ;  fince,  befides  what  may 
be  collected  from  thefe  verfes  of  Homer,  and 
other  palfages  of  antient  writers,  it  is  an  un- 
doubted fact  that  they  are  in  poffeffion  of  fe- 
veral  at  this  day,  of  which  numberlefs  tefti- 
monies  might  be  adduced  ;*  and  it  is  well 

known 


f  Pope's  Homer's  Octyjfey.  Book  IV.  %  &c. 

*  We  are  told  by  Prosper  Alpinus,  that  the  Egyptians 
were,  in  his  time,  acquainted  with  a  great  variety  of  the'ie  ine- 
briating corn pofitio  11s  ;  which  they  had  in  iuch  familiar  ufe,  that 
it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  lee  perlons  intoxicated  with  them, 

and 

L  1 
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"known  that  the  opinions,  manners,  and  cuf- 
toms  of  the  inhabitants  of  India,  and  of  other 
Afiatic  nations,  have  undergone  very  little 
change  lince  the  earlieft  times  in  which  we 
have  any  account  of  them.  Some  of  thefe 
the  Egyptians  prepare  themfelves  ;  while  o- 

thers,  with  whofe  preparation  they  are  un- 
acquainted, 


nnd  atting  like  madmen;  and  efpec  ally  in  the  *«*P^2b£ 
of  their  heads,  and  eyes  :  and  that  it  was  afual  ^  them,  «  hen 
they  wilhed  to  avoid  any  diiagreeable  engagement  to  acute 
themfelves  by  alledging  that  it  would  interfere  wi  h  then  iratcct 
time  oS/i  the  herb;  a  term  figftifybg  the  taking  ot  any  ot 
Se  ihebSng  fubftance.  ;  the  principal  of  which  are  known 

l^henamesV  ^^^^iJ^ 

.which  he  gives  fome  account.  bee  ms  ircuu 

jEgyptiorum.  Lib.  4.  cap.  1.  p.  118—122. 

K.mpfer  mentions  a  medicament  of  this  fort,  the  effete  of 
whkW  eTne  >ly  to  have  refembled  thole  of  the  Nepenthes 
He  favs   Siat  he,  and  others,  his  companions,  partook  of  an 
deaS,  Which  was  offered  them  at  an  entertainment  in  India  $ 
thtt  thev  foonfelt  themfelves  fo  exceedingly  happy,   as  they 

Wes  to  return  home,  they  teemed  to  be  flvmg  *™B£h 

Set  before  them  ,  and  that  they  were,  °"  J^s™  72- 

ft*  $$t  a^yte^.  4 


Part.  I.  p-  37 11 
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acquainted,  they  frill  receive,  as  they  proba- 
bly always  received  them,  from  the  luxuri- 
ous Afiatics,  to  whom  they  may  have  been 
originally  indebted  for  them  all  ;  and  with 
whom  it  is  certain  that  they  carried  on  a  con- 
fiderable  traffic,  as  we  learn  from  facred  hif- 
tory,  long  before  the  days  of  Homer,  or  of 
Helen. 

But  whether  Helen  was  really  pof- 
fefled  of  any  composition  of  this  kind,  of 
which  fhe  knew  the  ufe,  if  not  the  prepara- 
tion ;  and  which  fhe  actually  mixed  with  the 
wine  prefented  to  her  guefts  on  this  occarion  : 
or  whether  the  whole  be  no  more  than  a 
probable  fiction  of  the  poet,  who  might  fre- 
quently, during  his  travels  in  Egypt,  have 
feen  the  effects  of  fuch  compositions,  and 
might  poffibly  have  been  inftructed  in  the 
preparation  of  them  .  yet,  the  pleafurcs  of 
this  fpecies  of  inebriation  having  never  re- 
ceived the  fanction  of  cuftom,  or  been  natu- 
ralized, in  Greece  ;  the  knowledge  of  the 
methods,   by   which  it  might  be  excited, 

L   I   2  !ght 


i 
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might  cither  die  with,  or  not  long  furvive, 
the  firft  introducers. 

Effects   of  a  very  different  kind 
from  thbfe  produced  by  vegetable  narcotics, 
and  poifons,   and  Angularly  uncommon  in 
their  nature,  and  appearance,  have  long  been 
attributed  to  the  venomous  bite  of  the  Apu- 
lian  Tarantula  %%  which,  if  real,  are,  per- 
haps, to  be  confidered  as  fymptoms  of  a  pe- 
culiar variety  of  impuljive  Infanity.  Bagli- 
vi,  whofe  judgment,  abilities,  and  inquifi- 
tive  turn  of  mind,  were  not  very  compatible 
with  the  blindnefs  of  credulity  ;  and  whofe 
fituation  was  favourable  to  an  inquiry  into  the 
real  truth  of  this  matter  ;  enumerates  thefe 
extraordinary  effefts,  as  known,  and  indifpu- 
table  ;  relates  feveral  particular  hiftories  of 
them ';  and  minutely  defcribes  the  fpider  from 
whofe'bite  they  are  fuppofed  to  proceed ;  which, 
he  tells  us,  is  no  where  poifonous  but  in  A- 
pulia,  and  there  only  in  the  plains,  and  not 


%  Aranca Trantula o/Linnjeus. 
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on  the  neigbouring  mountains,  in  the  fum- 
mer  feafon,  and  efpecially  in  the  dog-days  ; 
and  adds,  that  the  reapers  in  the  time  of  har- 
veft  are  fo  liable  to  be  wounded  by  thefe  per- 
nicious little  animals,  that  they  wear  fhort 
boots  with  an  exprefs  view  to  defend  their 
legs  from  their  bite.^f ' 

But  notwithftanding  the  authority  of 
fuch  a  man  as  Baglivi,  who  was  aa  eye 
witnefs  of  many  of  the  facts  which  he  relates ; 
fome  late  travellers,  of  refpettable  ch"ara6ter, 
who  have  inquired  into  this  matter  upon  the 
fpot,  have  treated  the  whole  as  a  fable,  or  a 
cheat  ;  or,  at  beft,  as  a  popular  delulion.§ 

4.  Insanity  may  likewife  take  its 
rife  from  difordered  ftates  of  the  womb,  ova- 

n'es, 

f  B agl  I VT  Diprtatio  de  Awtomc,  Morfu,  Ig  EffeSlllus 
Tarantula.    Opcrum  p.  599,  &c. 

§  Sec  Foster's  TninfLitlon  of  Baron  RieDesel's  Travels 
thr»ugb  Sicily,  and  that  part  of  Italy  formerly  called  Magna, 
Grtccia.  &c.  p.  212,  &c. 
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r'm ,  and  fpermatk  vefels,  and  of  the  parts  with 
which  they  are  conneaed.  The  conditions 
of  thefe  parts  here  .principally  intended,  are 
fiich  as  are  by  their  nature  adapted  to  become 
the  immediately  exciting  caufes  of  the  two 
varieties  of  appetitive  Infanity,  Satyriasis, 
and  Nymphomania. 

i 

These  diforders  may  owe  their  origin 
to  an  immoderate,  and  unfeafonable,  indul- 
gence in  lafcivious  ideas,  in  perfons  who  are 
withheld  by  religious,  modelt,  or  other  fear, 
from  the  irregular  gratification  of  an  appetite, 
which,  in  their  fituation,  cannot  be  gratifi- 
ed, decently,  lawfully,  or  contcientiouuy  :[| 
_lto  the  temporary,  and  accidental  exiftence 
of  an  undue  fenfibility  of  thefe  parts,  arifing 
from  merely  corporeal  caufes  ;  as  the  luxuri- 

ancy 


4  Vide  Sauva'gesii  Nofol.  Method.  Tom.  III.  P^r.  . I. 
Clafs.VIII.  Ckn.XIV  i, 

nerti  Oper.  Tom.  IV.  p.  68b.  Z,acuti  l.v 

Prlx.  M'L  Admirand.  Lib.  II.  Obf.  95.  Tom.  IL  pd  Cal- 
CzZ\%.-  Schenckii  Obf.  Med.  Ran  p.  i34-  Obi.  4. 
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ancy  of  vigorous  youth  ;*  the  occalional  ir- 
ritatien  of  intemperance  in  diet,  and  efpeci- 
ally  in  wine,  and  too  nouriming,  or  high- 
feafoned  meats  ;  the  fuppreffion  of  the  men- 
ftrual  difcharge  ;  j  the  unfeafonable-  abfti- 
nence  of  virtuous  perfons  from  the  matrimo- 
nial connection        or  the  like  :§  or  to 

fomething  preternatural  in  their  ftructure, 
either  coeval  with  the  birth,  or  afterwards 

fuperinduced 


*  Scminis  retenti  ardor.  Hoffmanni  Supplem.  Secund. 
Part.  Secund.  De  Mentis  Morbis  ex  Morbefa  Sangui?iis  circulati- 

one  ortis.  §  XVI.  p.  336.  Bartholini  Hiji.  Anat.  Rar. 

Cent.;.  Hilt.  69.  p.  258.  Vide  etiam  Sauvagesii  No/. 
Metb.  &c.  fupra  citata. 

I  Meniium  Suppreffio.    Hoffm.  ib. — Schencki  1  ib. 

Lymphse  Seminalis  diuturna  nimis  retentio.    Hoffm.  ib. 
§  IX.  p.  333. — Sauvag.  ib.  p.  344. 

§  Vide  Sennerti  Oper.  Tom.  IV.  p.  688.  Where  we 
are  told,  «*  De  mulicre  nupta,  quae  in  rurorem  uterinum  per 
interyalia  incidit,  cum  non  eflet  prasgnans ;  li,  icilicet,  poll  par- 
turn  inter  annum  aut  duos  non  concip«ret.  Poftquam  vera  a  viro 
concepi?,  femper  libera  fuit..** 
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fuperinduced  by  difeafc,*  fo  favourable  to  the 
production  of  thefe  diforders,  as  readily  to 
give  rife  to  them  ;  and  efpecially  when  aided 
by  the  accidental  co-operation  of  any  fuitable 
exciting  caufe. 

I  t  has  been  remarked,  that  the  maniacal 
are  in  general  peculiarly  difpofed  to  be  amo- 
rous. But  though  this  is  not  true,  it  is  a 
certain  fact,  that  they  are  fometimes  fo  in  a 
very  difgufting  degree.  This  I  have  frequently 
©bferved  in  perfons  who,  when  in  their  right 
minds,  were  modeft,  fober,  and  religious  ; 
and  who  had  probably  but  little,  if  at  all,  in- 
dulged in  wanton  ideas. 

I  n  fuch  cafes,  this  fymptom  has  not  made 
its  appearance  early  in  the  diforder  ;  nor  dis- 
covered 


■*  Clitoris  mirse  magnitudinis.  Ovarium  maxima;  magnitudi- 
nis.  &c.  &c.  Bonbti  Sepulcb.  Tom.  I.  p.  216.  Obf.  1.— Tcf- 
ticulus  finhtcr  pugni  magnitudinem  circitcr  adacquantem,  &c. 

Id.  ib.  p.220.  2.  Cadavcra  ©rtendere  clitoridcm  tumidam, 

ovaria  folito  majora,  tubas  Fallopii  claufas.  Sauvag.  ib.  p. 

34£.  -Clitaridcm  obiidct  matcrics  hcrpctica  acns,  mordas. 

Id.  ib.  p.  346.  4- 
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covered  itfelf  till  the  Infanity,  which  had 
originally  no  conae-ftion  with  appetite,  has 
acquired  a  very  formidable  magnitude,  and 
tnc  moral  fenie  been  much  impaired  by  the 
almofl  total  derangement  of  realon4 

When  Satyriafis,  or  Nymphomania, 
appear  thus  late  in  the  diforder,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  they  are  the  confequence  of  fbme 
very  erroneous,  and  abfurd  notions,  ®r  dclu- 
five  images,  which  originate  in  the  diiordered' 
ftatc  of  the  brain* 

But  when  they  are  the  firfi,  and  moft 
prominent  fymptoms,  and  precede  the  other 
indications  of  Infanity ;  they  arife  out  of  fome 
of  the  caufes  above-mentioned  ;  which,  firft 
exciting  inordinate  and  ungovernable  appe- 
tite, lay  the  foundation  of  Infanity  as  it*  na- 
tural offspring. 

How  fuch  inordinate  appetites  ihould 
generate  Infanity,  may  readily  be  conceived, 
if  we  reflea, — that  it  is  of  their  nature  to. 
dwell  perpetually  upon  their  object,  totherx* 

M  m  clufion 
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clufion  of  almoft  every  other;  that  this  in- 

ceffant  brooding  over  the  object  of  defire,  foon 
effectually  banifhes  fleep  ;  that  the  uncon- 
querable defire  of  vitious,  and  unlawful  grati- 
fication, is  not  only  attended  with  conftant 
watching,  but  with  fhame,  impatience,  fear, 
anxiety,  remorfe,  and  all  thofe  uneafy,  and 
agonizing  feelings,  which  naturally  accom- 
pany the  agitation  of  contending  paffions, 
the  violent  and  painful  ftruggles  between 
confeience  and  inclination,  virtue  and  appe- 
tite ;  and  that  while  of  itfelf  it  powerfully 

impels  the  blood  into  the  head  ;  and  heats, 
and  excites  the  activity  of  the  brain  ;  thefe 
immediate,  and  neceffary  effects  of  amour- 
ous  propenfity,    are  much  heightened  by 
the   co-operating  influence   of  the  above- 
mentioned  unavoidable  concomitances,  and 
confequences.    Since  clofe  attention  to  one 
fubject,   uninterrupted  watching,    and  the 
painful  agitation  of  various  and  oppofing 
paffions,  all  determine  the  blood  too  copioufly 
to  the  head,  and  are  powerful  agents  in  the 
production  of  Infanityc 

to 
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T  o  all  this  may  be  added,  the  peculia? 
fympathy  which  fubfifts  between  thefe  organs 
and  the  whole  fyftem  of  the  brain  and  nerves ; 
and  their  tendency,  when  in  too;  irrirabJe  a 
ftate,  to  propagate  an  undue  degree  of  irrita- 
bility throughout  the  body,  ta  produce 

hyfterical  fpa£ms,  and  other  fymptoms  of. 
nervous  affection, —and  to. excite  that  fympa- 
thetic,  and,  as  it  might  not  improperly  be 
termed,  hyfterical  delirium,  the  connection 
of  which  with  diforders  of  the  womb,* 
ovaries,  and  fpermatic  verTels,.  we  are  better 
able  to  prove,  than  to  account  for; 

Happily  Satyriajis,  and  Nymphomania, 
are  not  very  common.  The  latter,  for  va- 
rious, and  obvious  reafons,  is  more  frequent 
than  the  former  :  the  delicacy,  timidity,  re- 
ftraint,  and  peculiar  natural  economy,  of  the 
fair  fex,  rendering  them  more  liable  to  the 
one  ;  than  the  licentious  freedom  of  indul- 

M  m  2  gencej 

*  See  a  very  curious,  sad  intercfting  cafe,  of  this  kind  of 
delirium,  in  Lorry's  TrcRtife,  Be  Melancholia  Tom.  I.  Part 
1.  Cap.  3.  p.  78. 
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gence,  in  which  men  too  generally  allow 
themfelves,  leaves  them  in  danger  of  the 
other. 

5.  The  peculiar  economy  of  the  womb, 
in  the  human  ipecies  ;  its  monthly  diicharge 
during  a  certain  .period  of  life,  and  the  cufto- 
mary  evacuation  from  it,  termed  the  Lochia^ 
after  lying-in;  the  influence  which  theie 
hemorrhages  have  upon  the  ftate  of  the  vai- 
cular  fyftem ;  their  connection  with  health  ; 
and  the  iympathy  which  iubfifts  between  the 
womb  and  the  reft  of  the  body  in  general,  and 
the  breafts  in  particular;  are  ftriking  circum- 
ftances  in  the  female  fyftem. 

I  F  we  confider  the  condition  of  the  womb 
during  pregnancy,  its  gradual  and  immenfe 
difteniion,  and  the  extraordinary  increale  at 
the  fame  time  in  the  thicknels  of  its  fpongy 
fubftance,  owing  probably  to  the  unfolding  of 
the  infinity  of  blood  with  which  it  isiupphed, 
and  which,  with  the  blood  that  filU  them, 
compofe  the  greateft  part  of  its  bulk  ;  if  we 
confider  the  unuiual  quantity  of  blood  which 

mult 
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mud  be  prepared  to  fupply  thefe  veflels,  and 
to  furnilli  nourifhment,  and  increafe,  to  the 
growing  fetus  ;  if  we  confider  the  fudden 
p Iteration  in  the  capacity  of  this  organ,  after 
the  birth  of  the  child,  and  that  there  is  then 
no  longer  a  demand  for  any  extraordinary 
fupply  of  blood,  either  to  diftend  the  one,  or 
to  nourilh  the  other;  ,and  at  the  fame  time 
reflect  on  the  violence,  and  injury,  which  the 
womb,  and  neighbouring  parts  may  have  un- 
dergone during  delivery  ;  and  how  liable  they 
are  to  fuffer  from  a  variety  of  cauics,  at  firft 
of  inflammation,  and  afterwards  of  putridity ; 
and  if  to  thefe  confiderations  we  add  the  In- 
creafed  irritability  both  of  the  womb,  and  of 
the  reft  of  the  body,  as  well  from  the  pains 
of  labour,  and  thole  which  fucceed  it,  from 
the  diffipatrn  of  the  nervous  power,  and  di- 
minuation  of  ftrength,  as  from  the  other 
caufes  above-mentioned,  and  from  he  extra- 
ordinary changes  that  are  now  to  take  place 
in  the  fyftem,  to  provide  for  the  nourifh- 
ment  of  the  Infant,  by  new  ways  in  its 
new  flate ;  we  ihali  not  be  -furprifed  that 
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a  variety  of  diftreffing,  and  alarming  diforders, 
and  among  the  reft  that  Infanity  itfelf,  mould 
be  the  common  confequences  of  too  [mall  a 
difcharge  of  this  kind  ;  and,  efpecially,  of  its 
fudden  diminution,  or  JuppreJJion  altogether. 

Insanity  may  be  produced  by  thefe 
means  in  feveral  ways.  For  either  the  blood 
with  which  the  habit  may  be  fuppofed  to  a- 
bound  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  in  the  lat- 
ter months  of  pregnancy,  and  beyond  what  is 
confiftant  with  health,  if  retained  in  the  body 
after  delivery,  may  in  confequence  of  the  fud- 
den fuppreffion,  or  great  diminution,  of  its  dif- 
charge, be  diverted,  by  fome  accidental,  and 
imperceptible  caufe,  to  the  brain ;  or  an  in- 
flammatory ftate  of  the  womb  may,  by  thefe 
means,  be  brought  on,  and  the  brain  may 
fuffer,  during  the  inflammatory  action  of  the 
heart  and  arteries,  by  the  violence  of  that 
aftion,  by  the  fympathy  between  the  two  or- 
gans, or  by  fome  accidental  determination  to 
the  brain,  or  conftitutional  irritability  in  its 
veffels,  or  other  peculiar  predifpofition  ;  or  it 

*  may 
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may  fuffer,  from  nmilar  caufes,  in  the  com- 
mon courfe  of  any  other  kind  of  fever  ;  or 
merely  from  the  generation,  or  increafe,  of  J 
preternatural  irritability,  and  confequent 
hyfterical  fymptoms,  by  fuch  deviations  of 
this  evacuation  from  its  natural  procedure, 
without  the  concurrence  of  any  perceptible 
fever :  the  agency  of  all  which  in  the  pro- 
duction of  Infanity  may  be  aflifted  by  impro- 
per medicines,  diet,  or  regimen  ;  by  violent 
perturbations  of  mind ;  or  by  various  other 
incidental,  and  confpiring  caufes. 

I  f  to  the  conlideration  of  all  thefe  circum- 
ftances  of  danger,  with  which  the  deficiency, 
or  the  fudden  diminution,  or  fuppreffion,  of 
the  lochial  difcharge,  are  accompanied,  we 
add  that  of  the  numerous  caufes  from  which 
thefe  irregularities  may  originate ;  and  the 
frequent  mifmanagement  of  nurfes,  friends, 
and  attendants ;  which  happily,  however, 
are  now  much  lefs  common  than  formerly  ; 
•we  cannot  but  admire  the  kind  fuperinten- 
■dence  of  providence,  and  the  furprifing  effi- 
cacy 
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cacy  of  nature,  in  the  preservation  of  lying- 
in  women  ;  and  ought  rather  to  wonder  that 
they  fo  often  efcape,  than  that  they  fome- 
times  fuffer,  violent  diforders  after  delive- 
ry, and  that  delirium,  and  Infanity,  are  not 
the  lead  frequent  of  thefe  diforders.* 

I  t  is,  probably,  owing  to  fimilar  caufes, 
that  is  to  plenitude,  fever,  and  increafe'd  ir- 
ritability ;  and  not  to  a  tranflation  of  the 
milk  to  the  brain  ;  or,  as  the  Frmch  term  it, 
depot  laiteux  fur  le  cervenu  \  that  the  non-ap- 
pearance, or  fudden  cejation,  of  this  falutary 
fecretion,  are '  fometimes  fucceeded  by  In- 
fanity :   and  efpecially  if  accompanied,  or 
preceded,  by  a  fuppreffion  of  the  Lochia  ;  and 
nature  be  not  fpeedily  relieved  by  a  fortunate 
flow  of  the  menftrual  difcharge.  .+  . 

.   ,  A  i 

*  Vide  Hoffmann i  Med.  Rat.  Syfi.  Tom  IV.  Part  IV. 
Cap.  8.  §  22,  &  $  27.  Opcr.Tom.  III.  p.  255,  &  256.— 
Bon  eti  Med.  Septintr.  Collat.  Lib.  I.  Se&.  XIX.  Cap.  9.  fub 

Fin.  p.  188.  Van   Svvieten  Comment,  in  BotRH.  Ap- 

ptr,  §  1 1 27.  Tom.  III.  p.  531,  .&C 

f  Vide  Sauvagxsii  Ntfol.  Mi'tbed.  Tom.  III.  Part  £ 
Clafs.  VIII.  Gen.  XX.  2.  Mama  Laftea.  Vol.  4.  p.  4°S- 
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A  s  the  lochia  are  an  occafional,    fo  the 
merifeSy  or  catamenia,  are  a  periodical  eva- 
cutioii,  of  fupernuous  blood,    by  the  vef- 
iels  of  the  womb  ;  and  both  are  the  con- 
sequences of  a  plethoric  {fate,    either  ge- 
neral, or  partial.     Their  fuppreffion  may, 
therefore,  fo  far  as  their  circumftances  are 
fimilar,    bring  on  fimilar  effects,  by  fimilar 
means.    As  they  are  not  accompanied  with 
the  pain,  and  violence,  of  child-birth  ;  nor 
with  fo  extraordinary,  and  fudden  a  change 
ill  the  ftate  of  the  womb,  as  is  experienced 
after  delivery  ;  fo  their  fuppreffion  .will  be 
lefs  liable  to  be  attended  with  inflammatory, 
or  feverifh  lymptoms ;  and  its  effects  will 
ufu ally  be  lefs  rapid,  and  lefs  alarming;  and 
will  rather  be  the  produce  of  gentle,  gradual, 
and  perf^vering  influence,  than  of  urgent, 
and  impetuous  force  :  and  while  the  former 
attacks  the  delicate  female  fabric  with  vio- 
lence, andbyftorm;  the  latter  will  infenfi- 
bly  undermine  it  by  repeated,  and  unremit- 
ting efforts. 
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Its  operations  are  directed  to  produce  an 
unnaturally  plethoric  ftate  ;   to  diftend,  and 
"overload,  the  velTels,  in  particular,  which  are 
'diftributed  through  the  abdominal  vifcera;  to 
"obftrud,  asd  counteract:,  the  regular  proceed- 
ings, and  energies  of  nature ;  to  excite  dif- 
orderly  determinations  of  blood, ,  and  fome- 
'  times  hemorrhages,   in  various  parts;*  to 
create  a  morbid  degree  of  irritability  in  the 
'  womb,  and  of  confequence  in  the  whole  fyf- 
tem ;  to  weaken  digeftion  ;  impede  chylifi- 
cation  ;  deprave  nourifhment  ;  enfeeble  the 
tones;  produce  languor,  indolence,  debility, 
low  fpirits,  and  dejection ;  in  all  thefe  ways, 
aided  by  afuitable  concurrence  of  confpiring 
circumftances,  to  give  occafion  to  determinati- 
ons of  the  circulatingfluid  to  the  head;  and  not 
only  to  create  hyfterical,  and  hypochondria- 
cal fymptoms,  and  melancholy ;  but,  at  one 

time 

*  Vide  Hcfmanni  Med.  Ret.  Syft.  Tom.  III.  Sccl  I. 
cap.  o.  §  llh  IV.  V.  VI.  VII.  Vper.  Tom.  I.  p.  34°, 
— &  Med.  Rat.  SvJI.  Tom.  IV.  Part  IV.  cap.  &.  §       &  *7- 
Operum  Tcm.  III.  p.  255.— AlBFRTX.  7*tr*i*a.in  Itnivcrfam 
Mcdkirt*™  Part  I.  p.  156- 
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time  or  another,  almoft  every  poffible  variety 
of  Infanity. -j- 

And  not  only  the  [upprejjion  of  the  menfes, 
after  they  have  been  accuftomed  regularly  to 
flow;  but  their  long,  and  obftinate  retention, 
or  non-appearance  at  the  time  of  life  when 
they  ought  naturally  to  (how  them'felves  ; 
may  give  occalion  to  Infanity.  In  the  latter 
cafe,  the  difordered  ftate  ©f  the  brain  Will- 
originate  from  caufes  in  a  great  meafure  fimi- 

lar 

+  Inftahces  of  Infinity,  from  a  fuppreffion  of  the  meKifes,  are 
very  common.  I  mall  only  refer  to  a  tew. — Hoffman  relates  a 
cafe  of  a  periodical  delirium,  with  epileptic  fits,  Xiom  a  fup- 
prellion  of  the  menfei,  which  wa»  brought  on  by  anger. — Opcrum 
Vol.  IV.Caf.38,p.  64.— -Schenckius  relates  on^  of  nympho- 
mania, and  one  of  mania,  from  the  fame  c.iufe.:  -Otif.  Med. 

WUrilSa.  I.  p.  134.    Obi*.  4,  &  p.  138.  Obf.  3.  Olaus 

Borrtchius  gives  one,  in  which  the  brain  wasfo  much  afFe&ed 
by  the  fuppreifion  of  this  evacuation,  that  the  memory  was  al- 
moHt  obliterated  ;  fo  that  the  unhappy  fuiFerer  not  only  became 
timid,  and  aifueiled,  but  though  a  very  religious  perfon,  could 

hot  fo  tar  lecolleaherfelf,  as  to  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer.  

Ati.  Hafniens.  Vol.   II.   Obf.    78.    p.  196.  Zacutus 

Lusitamjs  fu  mimes  an  inftance  of  deep  melancholy;  from  a 
fuppreffioa  of  the  menfes  ;  Opernm  Tom.  I.  p.  71.  Obf.  34  : 

 And  Bonktus  two  cafes   of  Infanity  from  the  fame 

caiife'i  which  weie  both  cured  ;  one  by  the  reftoration  of  that 
evacuation,  and  the  other  by  the  regular  courie  of  the  lochia 
after  lying  in.  Med.  Sefhnfr. Cdlat. 'Ift.  Vlll.  Seel.  XIX, 
Obf.  1  &  a,  Tom.  II.  p.  421. 
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lar  to  thofe  which  give  rife  to  it  in  the  for- 
mer ;  but  efpecially  from  debility  of  the 
whole  vafcular  fyftem,  from  a  languid  ftate 
of  the  chylopoietic  vifcera,  from  general 
weaknefs,  and  a  diminution  of  all  the  tones. 

The  Jupprejfion  of  habitual,  and  periodical, 
difcharges  of  blood  from  the  hemorrhoidal 
veffels,   commonly  called  the  piles,  is  like- 
wife^a  fource  of  Infanity.    This  evacuation, 
though  a  preternatural  one,  and  always  the 
indication  of  a  difordered  ftate,  becomes  to 
fome  perfons,  by  habit,  as  effential  to  health, 
as  the  above-mentioned  natural  difcharges,  \ 
and  in  fuch  cafes,  its  fuppreffion  may  bring 
on  Infanity ;  either  fuddenly,  by  inducing  a 
plethoric  ftate  of  the  blood  veffels,  and  excit* 
ing  an  extraordinary  determination  ofthefu- 
perabundant  blood  to  the  head  :  or  (lowly,  by 
loading  the  veffels  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
obftructin&  its  functions,  injuring  digeftion, 

and 

t  Vide  Hoffmann i  Med.  Rat.  .5^.  Tom.  III.  Seft.  I.  cap. 
9.  §  X— XXV.   Operum  Tom,  I.    p.  342>  &c— Albert  1 
.Intro J.  in  Univerfam  Mtdicinam  Part  I.  p.  166,  8cc. 
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and  nutrition,  producing  flatulency,  hypo- 
chondriacal and  fpafmodic  fymptoms,  general 
debility j  and  weaknefs  of  tones.- — Cafes  of 
Infanity,  *  in  the  production  of  which  the 
fuppreflion  of  the  hemorrhoidal  flux  appears 
to  have  been  inftrumental,  frequently  occur 
both  in  reading  and  practice.  Nor  are  there 
Wanting  others,  in  which,  though  the  dif* 
order  has  not  been  owing  tov  a  fuppreflion  of* 
a  cuftomary  bleeding  of  the  piles  ;  it  has  been 
thought  to  have  a  very  fimilar  origin  ;  and 
has  been  reafonably  attributed  to  the  impru- 
dent neglect  of  ufual  blood-letting;  or  to  the, 
gearing  of  habitual  hemorrhages  from  the 
nofe.  \ 

Insanity  has  alfo  frequently  been  ob- 
ferved,  fooner  or  later  to  fucceed  the  fuppr ef- 
fort 

*  Vide  Hoffmann  r  Med. Rat.  Syjl.  Tom.  III.  Sect.  I  cap.  9. 
§  XIV.  XV.  XVI.  Operum  Tom.  I.  p.  343  —Id.  ib.  Tom. 
IV.  Part  I.   cap.  8.  §   22.  Operum  Torn.  III.  p.  255. — Id. 

ib.  p.  264.  Obi".  2.  Zacuti  Lusitani    Opcr.  Tom.  I. 

p.  7.  col.  1.  A. — p.  77.  Hill.  39. — p.  78.  Kill.  40. — Van 
Sv/ieten  Comment.  §  1127.  Tom.  III.  p.  253,  &c. 

-j-  Vide  Hoffmann  1  Med  Rat.  Syfl.  Tom.  IV.  Part  IV; 
cap.  VIII. §  XXII.  Oper.  Tom.  IIL  p.  255. 
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fion  of  old  ulcers,  or  other  preternatural  dif- 
charges  of-ierous  fluids,  whether  induced  by 
difcafe,  or'rprocured  by  art :  and  has,  there- 
fore, with  great  probability,  been  attributed 
to  the  fuppreffion  which  preceded  it ;  though 
there  may  feem  to  be  fome  difficulty  in  at- 
tempting to  account  fatisfaftorily  for  fuch  an 

effedt  from  fuch  a  caufe. 

If  the  difcharge  has  been  copious,  and 
has  fuddenly  been  fupprefled  by  art,  or  ceafed 
fpontaneoufly;  and  no  other  evacuation  has 
been  fubftituted  in  its ftead,  which,  in  fomecir- 
cumftances,  ought  on  no  account  to  be  omitted  ; 
the  fuperabundant  fluid,  which  ufed  to  be  fe- 
parated  from  the  blood,  to  fupply  the  cuf- 
ternary  evacuation,  being  no  longer  wanted, 
will  be  retained  in  the  veflels ;   and  freih 
blood  being  daily  furnifhed  by  habit  in  the 
ufual  quantity,  or  nearly,  a  ftate  of  plenitude 
will  be  produced ;  but  how  eafily  the  brain 
may 'be  affected  by  a  fudden  produ£ion  of 
fulnefs  in  the  blood- veffels,  has  already  been 
noticed.    It  may,  therefore,  be  fuppoied  that 

the 
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the  fuperfluous  blood  which  formerly  fup- 
j)Hed  the  wafte  of  the  ulcer,  or  other  limilar 
caufe  of  evacuation,  being  retained  in  the 
body,  may  by  an  accidental  influence  be  de- 
termined to  the  brain.  And,  in  the  cafe  of 
fome  morbid  difcharges,  we  may  farther  fup- 
pofe,  that  the  fame  difeafe  in  the  habit  which 
gave  birth  to  the  ulcer,  may  excite  a  difpofi- 
tion  in  the  veffels  of  diftant  parts,  and  a- 
mong  others  in  thofe  of  the  brain,  to  renew 
in  themfelves  the  difordered  action  which  has 
ceafed  in  the  vefiels  of  the  part  originally 
affe&ed  :  and  may  in  this  way  either  generate 
an  immediate  difeafe  in  the  brain,  productive 
of  Infanity ;  or,  by  occafioning  glandular  ob- 

ftru&ions,  or  other  diforders  in  the  abdominal 
vifcera,  impeding  digeftion  and  nutrition, 
weakening  the  tones,  increafing  irritability, 
and  exciting  uneafy  fenfations,  may  give  rife 
to  a  variety  of  hypochondriacal  and  hyfteri- 
cal  fymptoms,  and  to  fuch  other  gradual 
changes,  as  may  at  length  terminate  in  this 
diforder. 
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Besides  the  fuppreffion  of  habitual  ulcers 
of  a  morbid  nature,  of  old  iffues  and  fetons, 
or  of  any  copious  difcharges  from  the  Ikin, 
of  which  there  are  great  variety;  the  fup- 
preffion of  fome  other  habitual  drains  has  been 
accufed  of  giving  occafion  to  Infanity  :  as  of 
the  whites  in  females  ;    and  of  the  preter- 
natural exudation  by  the  veffels  of  the  head, 
and  hair,  in  the  inhabitants  of  Poland,  and  of 
certain  parts  of  Ruma,  Pruffia,  and  Germany, 
by  cutting  off  the  difeafed,  and  cohering  locks, 
which  conftitute  the  principal,  and  moil:  con- 
fpicuous  fymptom,  of  a  very  nauieous  and 
fordid  diforder,  called,  from  its  peculiar  fre- 
quency in  the  former  of  thefe  countries,  the 
Plica  Polonica.  r 

,  Obftrutied  perforation  has  alfo  been  men- 
tioned among  the  caufes  of  Infanity,  byHoFF- 
■  * 

MAN, 

t  See  a  full  account  of  tins  ftrange  dlfeafe  in  Boneti  mi. 
Scttcntr.  Collet.  Lib.  I.  Seel.  I.  cap.  4.  Tdnf.  I.  p.  ?-7.A»d 
a  cafe  of  Infanity  from  this  caufe  jn  Sauvagesii  A»M 
Method.  Clafi.  VIII.  Gen.  XIX.  8.  Damonprnanie  Polouica. 
T»m.  III.  Part  i;  p.  409.— See  alfo  Hoffm.  Med.  Rat.  byji. 
Tom.  III.  Scd.  I.  cap.  VIII.  Be  damnis  ex  cohibita  cuhcu- 
UH  excrctionc.  ■§  XVII.  Opcr.  Tom.  I.  p.  336  &Med.  Rat 
SyS.  Tom.  IV.  Part  IV.  cap:  VIII.  *  XI.  Opcr.  Tom.  HZ. 

p'26?. 
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maK,  |  and  Van  Swieten  ;  ||  and  a  par- 
ticular inftance  of  it  related  by  BoNETUs  :* 
but  as  it  is  probable  that  this  iuppofed  caufe 
of  the  diforder  is  ufually  accompanied  with  fe* 
ver,  from  which  the  Infanity  more  immedi- 
ately proceeds  ;  it  is  moft  properly  considered 
as  a  more  remote  caufe,  tending  to  excite  the 
lers  remote  one  of  fever,  by  the  mediation  of 
which  it  afts,  and  therefore  to  be  referred  to 
that  head  in  the  table  of  caufes.  If,  however, 
at  any  time,  it  appears  to  give  rife  to  Infanity , 
without  producing  fever ;  fuch  an  effect  may 
poffibly  be  accounted  for  in  fome  of  the  ways 
in  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  account  for 
the  production  of  Infanity  by  the  fuppreffion 
of  old  ulcers,  and  other  preternatural,  and 
habitual  difcharges.   But  it  is,  I  believe,  more 

frequently 

\  Dc  Mentis  Morh's,  ex  morhofa  fangninis  circulatione  ortis. 
§  XII.  Opcrum.  Supplem.  Secund.  Part.  Secund.  p.  334.— 
*«  Praepoftera  fudoris  rcetidi  renccatio" — Hoffm.  Med.  Rat.  Syfi. 
Tom.  Ill,  Sed.  J.  cap.  IX.  Dt  vitiis  ex  turbatis  fanguineis 
Aliifque  evacuationibus.  §  XXI.  Opcrum  Tom.  I.  p.  345. 

|{  Comment,  irv  Boerhaavii  Aph.  §  1090. 

*  •Med.  S?ptcntr.  Collat.  Sea.  XIX.  c.  9.  Tom.  I.  p.  188, 
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frequently  a  fymptom,  than  a  direct  caufe  of 
Infanky  :  a  dry  and  harfh  Ikin,  and  great  de- 
feat of  perfpiration,  being  a  common  atten- 
dant, in  particular,  of  what  has  been  ufually 
termed  hypochondriacal  melancholy. 

6.    In  the  cafes  of  gout,  eryfpelas,  herpes, 
or  cutaneous  eruptions  of  various  kinds,  whofe 
xepulfion,  and  tranflation  to  the  brain,  arc 
reckoned  in  the  table  among  the  caufes  of  In- 
fanity,  it  is  taken  for  granted,  that  there  is 
no  difcharge  fuppreffed  ;  or  none  of  fufficient 
moment  to  produce  a  plethoric  Urate,  or  other- 
wife  to  excite  any  material  difturbance  in  the 
animal  economy.    Their  repulfion  appears 
capable,  however,  of  giving  occafion  to  Infi- 
nity, either  by  difordering  the  fyftem  in  ge- 
neral, and  the  firft  paffages  in  particular  ; 
and  producing  indigeftion,  preternatural  irri- 
tability, utfeaiy  fenfations,  diminimed  tones, 
languor,  and  dejetfion  ;  and  affeSing  the 
brain  in  conference  of  thefe  diforders  firf| 
excited  in  the  alimentary  canal,  in  the  tones, 
In  the  ftate  of  irritability,  and  in  the  feelings  ; 

or 
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or  by  direftly  attacking  the  brain,  and  produ- 
cing fudden,  and  violent  Infanity,  by  Sud- 
denly increafing  the  a&ion  of  its  capillary 
/eflels,  and  thus  giving  rife  to  a  fudden  ac- 
cumulation of  blood  in  the  head,  and  -a  vip^ 
lent  and  diforderly  excitement  of  the  nervous 
energy,  and  of  the  fundions  on  whofe  due 
procedure  the  found  and  orderly;  ftate  of  r©a- 
foft,  imagination,  and  the  afteclions  depend. 

Melancholy,  we  are  told  by  Sy- 
denham, is  the  almoft  infcparablc  compani- 
on of  the  gout  :f  and  it  is  well  known  that 
indigefti.au,  and  all  the  conferences  of  a  de- 
bilitated, and  irritable  ftate  of  the  firft  para- 
ges, are  its  very  common  attendants  ;  and  as 
it  is  fo  often  in  a  wandering,  and  unfettled 
ftate,  and  may  fix  in  almoft  any  part  of  the 
body,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  it  may  pro- 
duce Infanity  in  both  thefe  ways. 

-Bvx 


f  TraBat.  dc  Podagra.  Oper.  Uiiiverf.  p:  467.. 
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But  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that,  with 
regard  to  fome  of  the  fuppoied  tranflations, 
whether  of  the  gout,  eryfipelas,  herpes,  or 
other  cutaneous  eruptions,  it  may  be  quefti- 
oned  whether  the  Infanity  be  not  the  cauie  of 
the  repulfion,  or  difappearance  of  the  diior- 
der  ;  rather  than  its  tranflation  to  the  brain 
the  caufe  of  the  Infanity.    Awd  the  fame 
may  he  faid  of  many  fuppofed  inftances  of  dis- 
ordered mind  from  fupprefled  evacuations.  Dr. 
Mead*  has  obferved  that  Infanity  not  only 
preferves  the  patient  from  other  difeales,  but 
when  it  feizcs  him  a&ually  labouring  under 
them,  lays  fuck  ftrcng  claim  to  the  whole 
man,  that  it  fometimes  difpoffefTes  the  body 
of  them  :  and  relates  a  cafe  of  a  dropfy  cured, 
and  of  a  confumption  flopped  for  a  time,  by 
the  coming  on  ©f  Infanity.    I  have  frequent- 
ly   feen  inftances  of  it    fucceeding  moft 
of  the  caufes  enumerated  under  this  article  ; 
have  often  met  with  it  in  perfons  fubjed  to 

regular 

*  MeJUal  Precepts  and  Cautions.  Chapt  III.  Worh.  Vol, 
ill.  p.  4*— 44« 
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regular  fits  of  the  gout,  who  have  not  had 
the  fmalleft  appearance  of  their  ufual  gouty 
paroxyfms  during  very  long  periods  of  this 
ui (order  :  and  I  have  known  a  cafe  in  which 
an  habitual  afthma  entirely  difappeared  during 
more  than  one  fit  of  Infanity,  and  returned 
as  ufual  wh'en  the  Infanity  ceafed. 

7.  Worms  in  the  nojlrils,  or  frontal  Jinufes, 
as  we  learn  from  medical  hiftory,  arc  another 
fource  of  Infanity  ;  which  they  have  been 
known  to  excite  in  the  mod:  violent  degree. 
Cafes  of  this  fort  are  related  by  Fernelius,. 
Schneider,  and  Antonius  de  Pozzis; 
and  Sauvages  has  a  fpecies  of  mania  found- 
ed upon  thefe,  and  fome  other  cafes,  of  dif- 
eafe,  and  irritation,  in  the  frontal  finufes, 
which  he  terms  mania  ab  hemicrania  ;  of  all 
which  I  have  already  given  a  particular  ac- 
count in  the  hiftory  of  Appearances  on 
dissection.*    Thefe  fa&s  throw  a  confi- 

derablc 


*  Videfupra.  pt  S.  Note  (7)  and  (8). 
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derable  light  upon  the  generation  of  Infinity 
from  caufes  feated  out  of  the  brain  ;  and  con- 
tribute, with  various  other  painful  difeafes, 
to  (how  the  tendency  of  exceffive  pain,  and 
irritation,  to  diforder  the  brain,  and  difhirh. 
the  operation  of  the  intellectual  faculties* 

Before  I  pafs  from  the  connderation 

Of  BODILY  tO  that  Of  MENTAL  CAUSES,  it 

may  be  proper  to  fay  fomething  concerning 
hereditary  predifpojition.    Of  this  I  have  made 
no  mention  in  the  table  of  caufes  :  fince,  fup- 
pofing  fuch  a  predifpofition  really  to  exift,  it 
:i&  probable  that  it  is  not  confined  to  any  one 
.  precife  ftate  of  body,  but  is  of  a  different  na- 
ture: in  different  cafes.  Indeed  the  term  ought 
to  be  confidercd  as  merely  relative,  and  as  ra- 
ther :  expretfive  of  the  peculiar  origin,  and 
.  generation,  of  a  caufe,   than  of  its  fpecirlc 
-quality.    It  points  out  a  general  queftion  re- 
lative to  caufes  ;  not  any  one  particular  caufe. 

That  the  gout,  fcrofula,  consumption 
of  the  lungs,  Infanity,  and  fome  other  difor- 

ders 
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*  tiers,  may  be  derived  in  fome  refpedt  from 

v  our  parents,  feems  fo  plainly  proved  by  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  {hiking,  and  indubi- 
table facts,  that,  in  a  proper  and  limited 

:  lenle,  it  cannot,  I  think  be  denied  by  any 
man  of  much  experience  and  obfervation  : 
and  to  refufe  to  difeafes  capable  of  being  fo 

■■communicated  the  title,  which  they  have 
long  poffefled,  of  hereditary  di/eofes,  feems 
but  objecting  to  a  name,  while  we  allow  the 
reality  of  the  thing  which  it  is  intended  to 
lignify.  But  that  diieafes  of  any  fort  are  he- 
reditary is  to  be  admitted  only  in  a  very  limit- 
ed fenfe.  They  do  not  pafs  from  parents  to 
their  offspring  with  the  certainty  of  hereditary 
eftates.  A  variety  of  circumltances,  to  us  to- 
tally unknown,  may  probably  in  many  in- 
fbnces,  difturb  the  fucccilion  :  or,  at  leaft, 
may  prevent  the  actual  appearance  of  the  dif- 
safc  in  fome  fortunate  individual,  notwith- 
ftanding  that  the  latent  difpofition  to  it  may 
be  fome  way  tianfmitted  by  him  to  his  pofter- 
ity.  It  is  indeed  a  common  remark,  which 
appears  to  be  verified  by  fact,  that  the  difeafc 
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of  the  parent  may  appear  in  fome  of  the  off- 
spring, and  not  in  others  ;  or  may  lie  dor- 
mant in  the  immediate  defcendent,  and  break 
out  again  in  the  next  generation.  Nor  is  this 
any  thing  more,  wonderful,  particularly  when 
the  diforder  exifts  only  in  one  of  the  parents, 
than  that  in  temper,  or  outward  form,  the 
children  mould  varioufly  refemble,  fome  the 
father,  fome  the  mother,  and  fome  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  ;  or  that  fome  who 
have  no  likenefs  to  either  of  the  parents, 
ihould  Strikingly  refemble  fome  of  their  an- 
ceftors;  and  efpecially  ifwe  confider,  that 
hereditary  difpofuion  to  difeafe,  like  fimili- 
tude  of  mind  or  perfon,  in  a  great  meafure 
depends  on  the  original  ftru&ure,  and  tones, 
of  the  Solids,  either  in  general,  or  in  fome 
particular  parts  ;  as  of  the  brain,  the  lungs, 
the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  the  blood  vefleJs' 
or  the  nerves ;  which  may,  or  may  not  b'Q 
communicated,  or  when  communicated,  may 
require  habitual  growth  and  nourimment,  or 
ftrong -occasional  excitement,  to  give  rife  to 
the  difeafe  of  the  parent,  or  family.  Hence 

it 
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it  is,  that  the  fon  m -\y  receive  from  his  father 
a  prcdifpofi  ion  to  InUnity,  by  receiving 
fomeihing  faulty  in  the  mecnanical  itructure 
of  the  brain,  tending  to  difrurb  the  operation 
of  the  mental  funclLn*  ;  lome  weaknels  in 
the  alimentary  canal  favourable  to  the  gene- 
ration of  hypochondriacal  melancholy;  iomc 
unfortunate  conduction  of  the  nervous  iyf* 
tem,  or  unh  ippy  contexture  of  the  l'oiids, 
which  may  be  productive  of  cxcenive  irrita- 
bility, and  weaknefs  of  tnnes  ;  a  too  active 
and  ungovernable  imagination  ;  great  timi- 
dity of  temper  ;•  or  fomeoth-r  bodily  or  men- 
tal imperfection,  which,  though  not  necef- 
farily,  may  be  very  naturally,  and  probably, 
the  caufes  of  Infanity  ;  and  may  feldom  fail 
to  produce  it,  when  auifted  by  the  'concur- 
rence of  any  fuitabie  exiting  caufe.  With 
regard,  indeed,  to  Infinity,  li  is  fo  often  to 
be  traced  for  generat  ons  bick  ;  is  fo  often 
oblcr.  ed  to  fpread,  an  !  diffufe  itfelf,  through 
many,  and  fometimes  through  almoft  all  the 
branches  of  a  family  ;  and  fo  often  difcoverjs 
tfclfin  feveral  individuals  of  the  fame  fami- 

ft  iy 
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lyatthe  fame  time  ;  that,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  ftri&  propriety  of  calling  any 
dileale  hereditary,    which  is  not  certainly 
tranfmitted,  and  inherited,    T  cannot  have 
the  Imalleft  hefitation  in  pronouncing  that 
] nfanity  is  frequently  communicated  by  pa- 
rents to  their  children  ;  and  that,  as  there 
are  family  likenefles,  and  family  tempers  and 
difpofitions,  fo  this  diforder,  as  well  as  the 
gout,   and  fome  other?,   affords  abundant 
proof  that  there  are  family  difeafes.    But,  at 
the  fame  time,  I  think  it  right  to  remark,  for 
the  comfort  of  thofe  perfons  who  are  fo  un- 
happily circumftanced  as  to  fpring  from  in- 
fane  families,  or  to  be  born  of  infanc  parents, 
that,  as  has  been  above  obferved,  this  difor- 
der is  not  only  notneceffiirily  tranfmitted  to  all 
"of  the  fame  family,  or  parents  ;  but  that  the 
danger  of  its  fometime  or  other,  feizing  them, 
may  be  much  diminifhed,  by  proper  attention 
to  avoid  the  influence  of  occafional  caufes,  or 
of  whatever  may  tend  to  ftrengthen  the  na- 
tural predifpofition  ;  and  that  there  are  in- 
ftances,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  immedi-. 
ate  progeny  have  efcaped  the  Infanity  of  their 
parents:  (B)  MENTAL 
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(B)    MENTAL  CAUSES. 
V.    Intcnfe  application  of  mind. 

All  our  mental  operations,  all  our 
thoughts,  paffions,  fenfations,  and  exerti- 
ons, arc  accompanied  with,  correfponding 
motions,  or  vibrations,*  of  which,  though 
the  nature  is  oblcure,  the  exigence  cannot 
be  doubted  ;  excited  by  fome  or  other  of  the 
ftimuli,  of  which  I  have  already  given  an 
account,  in  the  elementary,  and  inconceiva- 
bly minute,  medullary  fibres,  or  other  parti- 
cles, of  the  exquiiitely  delicate  ftrudure  of 
the  brain  ;  on  the  good  order  of  whofe  curi- 
ous,, and  hitherto  infcrutable  organization, 
it  is  probable  that  their  proper,  and  undif- 
turbed  procedure,  their  regular,  and  efficaci- 
ous exertions,  chiefly  depend.  Thefe  moti- 
ons, and  vibrations,  like  thofe  of  the  air  in. 
the  propagation  of  found,  are  more  per- 
ceptible and  diftincl,  in  proportion  as  they 

P  p  2  arc 

*  See  Hartley  on  Man.  Part.  J.  Chap.  I.  V»I.  I.  p» 
i — 114. 
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are  lcfs  compounded,  and  multip'ied,  and 
of  courfe,  lcfs  interfere  with,  and  interrupt 
each  other  ;  and  are  more  or  leis  vivid,  in 
proportion  as  they  more  frequently  r  cur,  or 
are  longer  continued  ;  and  bear  an  exact  rela- 
tion in  livelinefs,  and  intenfity,  to  the 
thoughts,  paffions,  fenfations,  and  exertions, 
from  which  they  proceed,  or  to  which  they 
give  occafion. 

Slight,  and  tranfitory,  thoughts,  pafTi- 
ons,  fenfations,  and  exertions,  as  they  but 
little  intercft  the  mind,  lb  they  make  but 
feeble  impreflions,  and  excite  but  iaint, 
and  cafy  vibrations,  in  the  mcdullaiy  iub- 
ftance  of  the  brain  ;  produce  no  material, 
or  permanent,  change  in  its  ftate  ;  and,  if 
they  weary  the  body,  and  wafte  the  nervous 
power,  they  do  it  rather  by  their  number,  re- 
petition, and  duration,  than  by  any  violence 
pf  effort,  or  intenfenefs  of  action. 

But  clofe  and  fevcre  thinking,  ftrong  and 
lively  paflions,  acute  and  painlul  ienlationsl 

am* 
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and  vigorous  or  vehement  exertions,  are  ac- 
companied with  luch  correfponding.  motions, 
or  vibrations,  in  the  brain  and  nerves,  as  are 
capable  of  exciting  the  moft  confiderabie,  and 
violent  commotion?,  and  are  often  productive 
of  thG  molt  extraordinary,  as  well  as  the  moft 
ferious,  and  permanent  confequences. 
Someofthefe  have  been  already  mentioned, 
and  manv  more  will  be  enumerated  in  treating 

of  the  effects  of  intenfe  application  of  mind,  ■ 

of  inordinate  paj/ions,  and  of  too  great  aftfaif, 

ty  of  imagination>  upon  which  I  am  now 

entering.  In  considering  the  former  of  thele  I 
am  to  enquire  into  the  effects  of  too  great  ap-. 
plication  of  the  mind  

i.  'To  Study,   The  mind  cannot  long 

continue  in  a  found  ftatc ;  or  perform 
its  functions  with  regularity  and  pre- 
cifion  ;  unlets,  among  other  cirCumftances, 
the   vibrations   excited  in   the  brain,  by 

the  action  of  external  objects*  or  by  the 
operations  and  emotions  of  the  mind,  be  in 
general   moderate,    various ,  free  and  unob- 

Jlruffed. 
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JruSIed.  For  ftrong  and  immoderate  vibrati- 
ons tend  to  obliterate,  or  to  prevent  the  ex- 
citement of,  others,— as  the  ip reading  circles 
of  waves  on  the  furface  of  a  lake,  originating 
from  the  immerfion  of  a  large  body  in  its 
water,  readily  fwallow  up,  and  obliterate,  the 
■finaller  ones  occafibned  by  diminutive  peb- 
bles thrown  within  the  circumference  of 
their  fluctuation  ;— or  to  excite  fuch  o- 
thers  only  as  happen  accidentally  to  be 
Intimately,  or  recently  affociated  with 
them;  and. even  magnify  fuch  affociated  vi- 
brations ;  while  they  obftrucl:,  or  diminiih, 
others  with  which  they  have, no  fuch  con- 
nection ;  and  of  courfe  prevent  the  regular 
operations  of  the  mind,  and  the  natural  pro- 
grefs,  or  excitement,  of  affociated  vibrati- 
ons .    uniform  and  invariable  vibrati- 
ons, imply  a  limitation,  and  conftraint, 
which  are  the  reverfe  of  that  eafy  variety  of 
excitement,  which  a  found  ftate  of  brain,  and 

mind,  admit  of,  and  require  :    and 

confined 
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confined and  cbjlfufted  vibrations  imply  fuch 
imperfection  in  the  ftructure  of  the  brain,  or 
fuch  habitually  impeded,  or  fuch  violent  excite- 
ment, as  are  incompatible  with  the  rectitude 
of  thofe  mental  operations  on  which  depend 
juft  reafoning,  and  a  found  undemanding. 

But  it  is  of  the  nature  of  clofe,  and  un- 
remitted thinking,  and  efpecially  if  long  con- 
tinued, and  confined  to  one,  or  a  few  ob- 
jects, to  excite  intenfe,  uniform^  and  limited 
vibrations  ;  as  well  as  in  various  other  ways 
to  impede  the  found  operations  of  the  brain  ; 
and  thus  to  tend  to  the  generation  of  Infa- 
ncy, in  a  variety  of  ways  :  >for  44  when 

44  a  perfon  applies  himfclf  to  any  particular 
44  ftudy,  fo  as  to  fix  his  attention  deeply  on 
44  the  ideas  and  terms  belonging  to  it,  and  to 
6<  be  very  little  converfant  in  thofe  of  other 
44  branches  of  knowledge,  it  is  commonly 
44  oblerved  that  he  becomes  narrow-minded, 
"  ftrongly  pcrfuaded  of  the  truth  and  value 
4'  of  many  things  in  his  own  particular  ftu- 
44  dy,  which  others  think  doubtful  or  falfe, 

44  or 
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"  or  of  little  importance,  and  after  fome 
«  time  fubjeft  to  low  fpirits,  and  the  hypo- 
"  chondriacal  diftemper."— For— "  The  per- 
M  petual  recurrency  of  particular  ideas  and 
"  terms  makes   the    vibrations  belonging 
«'  thereto  become  more  than  ordinarily  vivid, 
"  converts    feeble  aflociations  into  ftrong 
46  ones,  and  enhances  the  fecondary  ideas  of 
«  dignity  and  eftcera  which  adhere  to  them, 
«<  at  the  fame  time  that  all  thefe  things  are 
«'  diminiftied  in   refpeft  of  other  ideas  and 
"  terms,  that  are  kept  out  of  view  ;  and 
"  which,  if  they  were  to  recur  in  due  pro- 
portion, would  oppofe  and  correct  many 
"  aflociations  hi  the  particular  ftudy,  which 
"  are  made  not  according  to  the  reality  of 
**  things,   and  keep    down  our  exorbitant 
"  opinions  of  its  importance.      The  fame 
**  perpetual  recurre'ney  of  vibrations,  affecV 
"  ing  one  and  the  fame  part  of  the  brain,  in 
*«  nearly  one  aad  the  lame  manner,  muft  ir- 
"  ritate  it  at  laft,  f©  as  to  enter  th«  limits  of 
«*  pain,  and  approach  to  the  ftaus  peculiar 
<<  to  fear,  anxiety,  defpondency,  peevifh- 
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6i  nefs,  jealoufy,  and  the  reft  of  the  tribe  of 
<l  hypochondriacal  paffions."^[ 

All  thefe  effects  are  aggravated,  and 
the  danger  of  Infanity  is  much  more  confi- 
derablc,  if,  inftead  of  ©ne  particular  ftudy, 
the  attention  of  the  mind  be  {till  more  li* 
mitcd,  be  invariably  rivetted  to  one,  or  to  a 
few  connected  notions,  and  be  for  ever  pacing 
in  the  fame  train  of  thoughts. 

But  whether  the  application  of  the  mind 
be  long  and  inceflantly  confined  to  one  ftudy, 
or  to  one  particular  train  of  thinking,  or 
not,  it  has  a  tendency  to  produce  fimilar  ef- 
fects, by  its  intenfity  ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
to  give  occafion  to  fuch  other  changes  in  the 
brain,  and  in  the  whole  body,  as  well  in  o- 
ther  ways,  as  by  its  intenfity,  a,  confpire  to 
aggravate  the  effeas  juft  mentioned,  and  va* 

rioufly, 

%  Hartley  eti  Man.  Vol. I.  p.  397* 
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rioufly,  and  powerfully  militate  towards  the 
total  overthrow  of  the  good  order,  and  re&i- 
tude,  of  the  mental  operations.  As  will 
plainly  appear  when  we  attentively  confider 
the  feveral  effects,  and  concomitants,  of  dole 
and  unremitted  thinking.  For,  in  the  fir  ft 
place  

(a).    When  the  mind  has  continued 
long  in  an  intenfely  active  ftate,  and  efpeci- 
ally  when  it  has  been  thus  laborioufly  em- 
ployed about  one  objed,  it  finds  a  difficulty 
in  retraining  its  own  activity,  and  in  removing 
its  attention  from  the  objett  which  has  fo  long  en- 
gaged it  \  as  is  obvious  to  the  experience  of 
every  man  who  has  ufed  himfelf  to  exact., 
and  patient  thinking.  And  this  happens  from 
the  tendency  which  vibrations  in  the  medul- 
lary fubftance  of  the  brain,  when  once  exci- 
ted, have  to  continue  ;  and  from  the  increafe 
of  that  tendency  in  proportion  to  their  in- 
icftfenefs,   and  duration :  juft  in  the  fame 
manner  as,  when  the  fame  impreflion  has 

been  made  for  a  long  time  upon  the  eyes  or 

ears, 
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cars,  or  upon  the  common  fenfe  of  feeling, 
the  idea  of  it  will  be  for  a  confiderable  time 
continued,  and  perpetually  recurring,  after  the 
object  which  gave  occafion  to  it  is  withdrawn, 
or  ceafes  to  a£l.    Thus  when  we  have  long 
been  expofed  to  a  glaring  light,  we  can  fcarce- 
ly  fee  at  all,  for  fomr  time  after  exchanging 
it  for  the  common  light  of  day;  when  wc 
have  been  long  attending  to  a  favourite  long, 
or  have  been  employed  For  a  whole  evening 
in  dancing,  it  frequently  happens  that  the 
air  we  have  ad  railed  ft  forever  vibrating  in 
our  ears,  or  that  the  muiie  and  dancing  are 
continued,  in  imagination,  during  the  iuc- 
ceeding  hours  of  repole  ;  and,  when  we  have 
been  but  for  a  few  days  at  fea,  the  mipr«$idii 
iha4e  on  the  brain,  and  nerves,  by  the-  moti- 
on of  the  mip,  has  fometimes  been  Found  to 
remain  after  we  have  been  federal  day » at  land. 

BUT  the  mind  having  once  loft,  in  any 
great  degree,  the  power  of  commanding,  and 
regulating  its  own  attention,  #f  turning  it 

with 
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with  facility  from  one  object  to  another,  and 
of  refitting  the  forcible,  and  continual  recur- 
rence, of  any  particular  ideas,  or  notions,  is 
apt  at  length  to  be  fo  bewildered  by  inceflant- 
ly  brooding  upon  the  fame  objects,  as  to  be- 
come entirely  paffive,  and  to  be  carried  along 
with  the  ftream  of  that  activity  of  the  brain, 
andthofe  violent  vibrations,  which  itfelf  had 
excited^,  but  can  no  longer  control,  or  refill: ; 
and,  vibrations  ariiing  with  little  order,  and 
fucceeding  one  another  by  the  flighteft,  and 
mod  accidental  connections,  and  poflemng 
the  whole  attention  of  the  thus  fafcinatcd, 
and  unoppofing  mind,  which  is  not  now  at 
liberty  to   look   round,   to  bring  into  re- 
view, and  to  corrmare,  the  various  ftores  coir 
lected  by  its  former  experience,    the  moil 
flight,  $nd  accidental  connections,  and  the 
rnoft  unnatural,  and  fantaftical  affociations, 
will  acquire  the  force,  and  poffefs  the  autho- 
rity, of  the  rnoft powerful  and  juft  ;  vibrati- 
ons originally  derived  from  the  impreffions  of 
external  ^bjccjfe^  and  fortuitoufly  renewed  in. 
their  abfejicC;  will  be  as  vivid,  and  receive 
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the  fame  credit,  as  when  they  were  prefent  ; 
and  the  mind  will  become  the  fport  of  a  va- 
riety of  abfurd  ideas,  notions,  and  fenfatipns, 
which  have  little  or  no  proper  relation  to  the 
real  exiftence  of  external;  objects,  or  adequate 
foundation  in  former  experience,  or  arTociati- 
on,  but  are  the  natural  and  unavoidable  re- 
fult  of  l'uch  ungovernable  activity,  and  inor- 
dinate vibrations  :  in  a  word,,  reafon  will  be 

overpowered,  and  Infanity  will .  aflume  her 
place. 

Indeed,  as  it  is  of  the  nature  of  Infa- 
nity to  dwell  upon  the  fame  ideas,  and  noti- 
ons ;  fomctimes  almoft  to  the  exclufion  of  e- 
very  other ;  and  to  aflociate  all  that  occur, 
however  diffimilar  and  unconnected,  with  the 
reigning  ideas  and  notions  ;  fo  intenfe  appli- 
cation of  mind  to  the  fame  object,  or  objects, 
with  little  or  no  attention  to  others,  and,  as 
it  too  frequently  happens,  with  the  fame  dif- 
pofition  to  draw  the  moft  diffimilar,  and  dif- 
cordant  obje&s,  into  an  cgreement  wiih  its 
favourite  ideas,  and  notions  puts  the  mind 

into 
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into  a  ftate  nearly  refcmbling  that  of  Infani- 
ty;  andmuft,  alfo,  in  this  way,  be  favoura- 
ble to  its  production. 

The  danger  of  Infanity  from  this  caufc 
will  likewife  be  farther  augmented  by  the 
wearinefs,  and  debility,  with  which  the 
brain  will  be  affected  in  confequence  of  the 
fatiguing  uniformity  of  long  and  exceffive  ex- 
ertion :  for  its  vigour  being  exhaufted  by  this 
inceflant  labour,  its  operations  will  be  render- 
ed languid,  unfteady,  and  indecifive  :  effe&s, 
which  when  once  produced,  will  not  readily 
be  overcome  ;  and  will  tend  to  facilitate  the 
approaches  of  Infanity,  by  giving  ocean  on  to 
ditorderly  vibrations,  and  difturbing  the  due 
operation  of  the  natural,  and  habitual  ailbci- 
ttions. 

I  t  may  farther  be  remarked  that  habits  _ 
once  acquired,  whether  bodily  or  mental,  arc 
noteafily  overcome  ;  that  the  deviations  from 
mental  perfection,  arifing  from  the  mfc* 
juft  mentioned,  will  readily  become  habitual, 
and  not  ^without  difficulty  be  laid  alide  ;  and 
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will  thus  facilitate  the  production,  continua- 
tion, and  recurrence  of  Infanity. 

Hence  we  may  perceive  how  nearly 
ingenuity  and  folly,  great  mental  power  and 
imbecillity  of  mind,  genius  and  Infanity, 
are  allied  to  each  other.  But  if  unrcaionablc 
application  to  ftudy  may  overturn  the  ftrong- 
eft  mind  ;  what  are  weak  ones  to  expect 
from  an  imprudent  indulgence  in  the  fame 
cxcefs  ? 

(b).    Intense  ftudy  is  accompanied 
with  an  accelerated  aStion  •/  the  /mail  arteries  »f 
the  brain.     For  the  employment  of  the  brain 
in  thinking,  whatever  be  its  fpecific  nature, 
appears  to  be  productive  of  an  increafed  acti- 
vity of  thefe  veffels  ;  as  is  obvious  from  the 
heat,  pain,  fenfe  of  fulnefs,  and  giddinefs  of 
the  head,  and  {inging  noife  in  the  ears,  fomc 
one  or  other  of  which  are  I  believe  univerfal- 
ly,  and  all  frequently  perceived,   after  the 
mind  has  been  for  fome  time  attentively  en- 
gaged in  the  accurate  invefligation  of  any  dif- 
ficult 
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ficult,  or  abftrufe  fubje£t.  Now  it  may  be 
confidered  as  a  general  law  of  the  animal  ma- 
chine, not  only  that  whenever  there  is  an 
accelerated  velocity  of  the  circulation,  and 
efpecially  when  accompanied  with  a  confidc- 

rablc  degree  of  force,  in  the  whole  arterial 
fyftcm,  as  in  fevers  of  various  kiuds,  a  difpro- 
♦portionate  quantity  of  blood  will  be  lent  to, 
and  a  confequent  accumulation  of  it  take 
place  in,  the  brain  ;  whence  it  happens,  a- 
mong  other  caufes,  that  fevers  are  fo  fre- 
quently attended  with  delirium  ;  but  that  in 
whatever  part  of  the  machine  accelerated  of- 
cillations  of  the  capillary  arteries  take  pjace, 
a  phlethoric  ftate  of  the  part  will  be  the  ne-  ' 
ceflary  confequence,  till  fuch  accelerated  of- 
cillations  fhall  have  ceafed,  and  the  veins, 
whofe  activity  does  not  appear  to  be  increaf- 
ed  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  arteries,  mall" 
have  had  time  to  rcflore  the  equilibrium. 

T  h  i  i  circumftance  readily  accounts  for 
the  bleeding  at  the  nofe,  epileptic  fits,  lethar- 
gies, apoplexies,  total  want  of  fleep,  deliri- 
ous 
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ous  fevers,  Infanity  and  many  other  grievous 
complaints  of  the  head,  which  have  been 
known  to  accompany,  or  to  iucceed,  intenfe 
ftudy  :  and  why,  in  particular,  it  mould  be 
the  occation  of  almoft  every  fpecies  of  deliri- 
ous affeclion,  will  be  rendered  frill  more  evi- 
dent, if  we  confider  the  tendency  of  too  clofe 
thinking  to  produce  delirium,  and  Infanity, 
in  the  way  already  explained  in  the  preceeding 
article. 

The  quicknefs  of  hearing  in  many  infane 
perfons,  and  efpecially  in  cafes  of  recent  In- 
fanity, and  when  it  is  bordering  upon  the 
phrenitic  flare,  feems  to  be  an  indication  of  a 
ftate  -of  the  brain,  and  its  membranes,  ap- 
proaching to  inflammation.  And  want  of 
lleep  is  often  a  fymptom,  and  the  aggravating 
caufe,  of  this  ftate. 

Cc ).  I  t  is  of  the  nature  of  intenfe  applica- 
tion,  ,  and  activity,  of  mind,  to  prevent  Jleep  ; 
the  want  of  which  is  a  natural  efFecl  of  that 

imbccillity 
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imbecillity  of  the  mind,  which  renders  it  in- 
capable of  withdrawing  its  thoughts,  without 
great  difficulty,  from  obje&s  which  much 
engage  its  attention  ;  and  is  a  proof,  as  well 
as  farther  caufe,  of  turgefcency,  aftive  vibra- 
tions, and  an  approach  towards  an  inflamma- 
tory ftate,  in  the  brain  :  and,  if  long  con- 
tinued, fcarcely  any  thing  more  powerfully 
tends  to  difturb  the  imagination,  excite  in- 
flammation in  the  brain,  and  produce  every 
kind  and  degree  of  delirium,  and  Infanity. 
How  this  happens  will  appear  exceedingly 
obvious,  if  we  examine  into  the  nature,  cau- 
fes,  and  effects  of  ileep. 

I  N  fleep  the  inftruments  of  fenfation,  and 
voluntary  motion,  whofe  influence  and  ope- 
ration depend  upon  their  being  in-  a  ftate  to 
aft  upon,  and  be  aduated  by,  the  mind,  arc 
at  reft  ;  the  mind  having,  during  the  repofe 
of  the  body,  little  or  no  concern  with  the 
nerves  :  but  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arte- 
ries, refpiration,  the  periftaltic  motion  of  the 
ftornach  and  inteftines?  neutrition,  fecretion, 

excretion 
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excretion  fo  far  as  voluntary  motion  is  un- 
concerned, and  the  action  of  the  fphincter 
mufcles,  continue  their  exertions  ;  though 
with  lefs  force,  and  vigour,  than  when  the 
body  is  awake.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  in 
the  time  of  fleep  irritability  is  diminifhed, 
and  that  the  connection  between  the  mind, 
and  the  organs  of  fenfation,  and  of  voluntary 
motion,  is  almoft  entirely  fufpended  :  in  a 
word,  that  the  vital  and  natural  functions 
are  carried  On,  at  this  period,  forthemoft 
part,  by  irritability  only. 

For  it  has  been  before  obferved*  that 
"  the  nervous  power,  or  property,  of  irrita- 
u  bility,  is  capable  of  acting  without  influen- 
"  cing,  or  being  influenced  by,  the  mind  ; 
"  without  the  mediation  either  of  fenfation, 
**  or  volition  ;  and  is  fufficient  of  itfelf  for 
**  the  performance  of  thofe  vital,  and  natural 
"  actions,  which  can  be  performed  without 

the 

*  Sec  above,  p.  1*4. 
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"  the  agency  of  any  of  the  voluntary  muf- 
"  cles  I  as  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the 
"  fecretions,  abforption,    perfpiration,  and 
"  the  like.    That,  when  excited,  therefore, 
"  by  the  natural  famuli,  only  to  a  certain 
"  degree,  no  fenfation  is  produced  ;  mod:  of 
"  the  vital  and  natural  actions  being  capable 
"  of  proceeding  without  it.    But  that  when 
«'  excited  by  thefe  in  an  unufual,  or  by  any 
"  of  the  other  corporeal  ftimuli,  in  a  greater 
«  degree,  it  a&s  upon  the  mind,  and  lenlati- 
<<  on  is  excited  of  fuch  a  kind  as  correfponds 
*<  to  the  caufe  of  its  excitement." 

This  may  lead  us  to  account  for  the 
fufpenfion,  in  a  great  meafure,  of  the  powers 
of  voluntary  motion,  and  fenfation,  during 
fleep  ;  with  only  the  diminution  of  thofe  of 
the  action  of  tlie  heart,  and  arteries,  and  of 
the  other  vital  and  natural  operations, 

I  T  is  certain  that  the  increafe  of  irritabili- 
ty, the  preffure  and  agitation  of  mufcular  mo- 
tion, and  the  influence  of  a  great  variety  of 

external 
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external  and  internal  ftimuli,  when  we  are 
awake,  invigorate  and  quicken  the  action  of 
the  heart  and  arteries,  and  augment  the 
quantity  of  blood  lent  to  the  brain.  An 
accumulation*  therefore,  of  blood  in  the 
veins  of  the  head  will  take  place  in  the  day 
time,  and  will  be  gradually  increaiing  ; 
while  011  the  other  hand,  the  nervous  power 
will  be  infenfibly  wafting  ;  till  in  the  even- 
ing, the  accumulation  having  acquired  fuch 
a  magnitude  as  to  comprefs  the  brain  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  and  the  nervous  power  being  fo 
waited  as  to  produce  great  languor,  and  ina- 
bility of  exertion  without  powerful  ftimulati- 
cn,  irritability  will  be  diminiihed,  both  from 
fanguineous  accumulation  and  preffure,  and 
from  nervous  inanition  ;  the  velocity  of  the 
circulation  will  begin  to  decline  ;  the  nerves 
will  become  incapable  of  conveying  lenfatioil 
from  external  objedts  to  the  mind,  or  volun- 
tary motion  from  the  mind  to  the  mufcles  ; 
and  this  ftate  will  be  what  we  call  fleep  ;  in 

which  the  commerce  between  the  mind  and 

body 
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body  is  much  diminiihed,  and  fometimes 
appears  to  be  almoft  entirely  fufpended. 

During  the  ftate  of  deep  the  expenfe 
of  nervous  power  nearly  "ceamig,  and  its  re- 
paration going  on,  perhaps  even  more  per- 
fectly than  in  our  waking  hours,  the  wafte 
of  it  incurred  in  the  day  time  is  gradually 
made  up,  and  the  blood  circulating  much 
more  (lowly  during  deep,  the  veins  of  the 
hea4  return  it  from  thence  fatter  than  it  is 
fupplie4  by  the  now  languid  action  of  the  ar- 
teries, and  infenfibly  reeftablim  the  equilibri- 
um which  their  more  rapid  motion  had  de- 
ftroyed  in  the  courfe  of  the  day  ;  and  the  fpi- 
rits  being  in  this  way  recruited,  and  the  com- 
preffion  of  the  brain  taken  off,  deep  quits  us 
for  a  feafon,  and  in  reftoring  us  to  a&ivity, 
and  the  bufinefs  of  life,  leaves  us  expofed  to 
thofe  caufes  which,  after  a  fhort  interval  of 
waking,  and  active  animation,  will  return  us 
back,  to  experience  again  the  benefit  of  his 
falutary  influence. 

The 
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The  requifites,  therefore,  to  fleep  being, 
with  great  probability,  fuppofed  tobea'wafte 

of  nervous  power,  a  moderate  comprefliou 

of  the  brain,  a  confequently  flower  and 

more  languid  aclion  of  the  arterial  fyftem 
than  when  we  are  awake,  and  a  general  dimi- 
nution of  irritability  to  a  certain  degree  ;— 
it  is  eafy  to  conceive  why  fenfation,  and  muf- 
cular  motion,  may  be  nearly  fufpended  while 
we  fleep  ;  and  yet  thofe  vital,  and  natural 
procefTes,  which  depend  folely  upon  irritabi- 
lity, proceed,  in  the  mean  time,  with  regu- 
larity, and  efFeft. 

The  si  circumftances  ufually  take 
place  in  the  evening  of  the  day  ;  the  coming 
on  of  darknefs,  and  the  ftillnefs  of  the  night, 
by  withdrawing  the  ftimulatiou  of  light, 
and  noife,  giving  aid  to  the  operation  of  thefc 
internal  caufes  of  repofe. 

A  N  d  as  their  influence  is  promoted  by 

the  abfence  of  common  ftimuli ;  fo  it  may  be 

prevented 
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prevented  by  the  prefence  of  uncommon 


ones. 


For  ftrong  ftimuli  will  excite  fenfation, 
and  give  to  the  mind  the  power  of  exciting 
motion,  even  in  a  torpid  ftate  of  irritability  ; 
and  vigorous  excitement  will   readily  give 
temporary,  and  fometimes  even  long-contin- 
ued ftrength  and  adivity,  when  the  wafte  of 
nervous  power,  and  unufual  watching,  might 
leem  to  proclaim  the  return  of  debility  and 
torpor,  and  to  demand  the  refreshment  of 
fleep  ;  the  excels  of  the  ftimulus  counterba- 
lancing the  defed  of  itritability,  and  perhaps, 
by  its  influence  upon  the  brain,  furniflung 
it  for  a  time  with  frefh  fuppiies. 

Now  intcnfe  mental  a&i©n  is  fuch  a  fa- 
mulus, and,  though  it  exceedingly  waftes 
the  fpirits,  and  promotes  the  accumulation 
of  blood  in  the  brain,  is  yet  one  of  the  moft 
powerful  enemies  we  know  to  fleep.  Para- 
doxical as  this  may  feem,  it  may,  I  think  be 
accounted  for  ;  and  the  explanation  of  it  will 

prepare 
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prepare  the  way  to  account  for  the  agency 
of  watching  in  the  production  of  Infanity. 

T  it  e  increafed  action  of  the  fmall  arte- 
ries of  the  Drain,  which  always  accompanies 
intenfe  thinking,  is  a  powerful  ftimulus  to 
that  organ  :  and  a  general  fulnefs  of  the  vef- 
fcls  of  the  brain,  the  natural  coniequence  of 
their  increafed  action,  the  increafed  action  of 
the  fmall  arteries  from  whence  it  took  its 
rife  ftill  continuing,  when  exifting  only  to  a 
certain  degree,  is  alfo  a  powerful  ftimulus  : 
comprefhon  of  the  brain,  within  certain  li- 
mits, probably  acting  as  a  ftimulus  by  the 
uneafy  fenfation  which  it  excites ;  and  the  in- 
creafed action  of  the  capillary  arteries,  and 
Simulating  fulnefs  of  the  veffels  of  the  brain, 
poffibly  promoting  in  fome  degree  the  gene- 
ration of  nervous  power.  Jntenfe  thinking 
may,  therefore,  drive  away  deep,  notwiths- 
tanding that  it  waites  the  nervous  power 
in  certain  refpects,  and  gives  occafion  to  com- 
.preffion  of  the  brain. 

S  f  The 
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The  increafed  aftivity  of  the  {mail  arte- 
ries of  the  brain,  excited  by  intenfe  think- 
in?,- having  carried  the  compreffion  of  that 
mm  beyond  the  boundaries  of  natural  deep  ; 
and  being  kept  up,  and  even  aggravated  by 
the  irritation  arifmg  from  that  compreffion, 
as  well  as  by  the  excitement  produced  in  the 
brain  by  their  own  accelerated  aalon,  and  by 
the  continuation  of  that  intenfe  thinking 
from  which  it  at  fifft  originated,  and  which 
thefe  various  effeds  of  its  own  operation  have 
now  rendered  the  mindincapable  of  reftraining ; 
an  approach  to  a  ftate  of  inflammation  m  the 
brain  will  commence  ;  and  even  an  aftual  in- 
flammation may  comeon  ;and  ineither  way  deli- 
rium may  be  produced ;  and,  as  the  inflamma- 
tory affeaion  of  thebrainismoreorlefs  violent, 
death,  or  Infanity,  may  be  the  unhappy  ter- 
mination :  or,  the  accumulation  of  the  blood 
i„  the  veffels,  and  the  confequent  compreffi- 
on,  increafmg,  a  lethargic,  and  almoft  apo 
pleV.cfleep,  may  take  place  ;  -hichmay^ 
ther  terminate  fatally,  or  may  leave  the  brain 
fo  impaired  as  never  perf.aly  to  recover  i« 
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found  and  healthful  ftate,  or  bo  a  fit  inftru- 
ment  for  the  rational  exercife  of  the  mental 
operations  :  but,  mould  the  brain  happily  re- 
fill: the  violence  done  to  it  by"intenfe  and  un- 
feafonable  exertion,  without  receiving  any 
effential  injury,  a  deep,  and  long  continued 
lleep,  may  reftore  it  to  its  former  tone,  and 
repair  the  wafte  of  immoderate  a&ivity  and 
watching. 

A  very  curious  inftance  of  the  extraordina- 
ry and  pernicious  effects  of  intenfe  thinking, 

in  preventing  lleep,  is  related  by  Boer- 
ma  ave  ;  the  circumftances  of  which  are 
ftrikingly  analogous  with  the  do&rine  here 
advanced.  He  tell  usf  "  that  having  im- 
"  prudently  given  way  to  thinking,  on  a  ve- 
"  ry  ferious  matter,  from  the  morning  early, 
««  till  the  fetting  of  the  fun,  of  a  long  fum- 
«*  mer's  day,  he  did  not  once  clofe  his  eyes, 
*<  day  or  night,  for  fix  weeks  after  ;  during 

all 

f  PraleH..  Academic,  in  propria^  InjlitU'.ionts  Rci  Mediccft 
Torn.  VII.  p.  141. 
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all  which  time  he  was  perfedly  indifferent 
to  every  thing,  and  nothing  whatever  af- 
«  feded  him.  That  this  ftate  was  iucceeded 
<<  by  pain  all  over  his  body  ;  a  fign,  as  he 
«  obferves,  that  the  animal  (pints,  which 
i<  were  now  recruited,  were  returning  into 
M  their  wonted  channels,  and  again  diffusing 
«  themfelves  over  every  part  of  the  body." 

From   this  account  of  the  effects  of 
thinking  fo  as  to  put  off  fleep,  we  may  fee  the 
danger  of  ftudy  protrafted  into  the  night  and 
encroaching  much  upon  the  hours  ot  reft,  e- 
vcn  where  the  application  of  the  mind  is  not 
very  intenfe  ;  mice,  at  leaft,  it  exhaufts  the 
body  by  fatigue,  and  robs  it  of  the  iealonable, 
and  neceffary  repair  of  deep  ;  and  by  refitting 
the  natural  and  falutary  tendency  to  the  re- 
freshment of  repofe,  may,  by  thus  doing  vi- 
olence to  nature,  befides  aggravating  the  evil 
tendency  of  too  much  exercife  of  the  brain, 
give  occafion  to  a  variety  of  other  bad  confe- 
rences, highly  injurious  to  health,  and  com- 
fort ;  and  which  may  prepare  the  way  to  the 
*  introdudiou 
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introduction  of  Infanity  by  other  inlets,  which, 
though  more  remote  and  lei's  juddcn,  may  not 
be  free  from  con  iiderable  danger ;  the  preclufion 
ofwhichmay  merit  our  moft  lerious  attention. 
Of  thefe  more  remote  ways  by  which  too  di- 
ligent application  to  ftudy  may  introduce  In- 
fanity, I  come  now  t >  take  fome  notice  ; 
having  hitherto  chiefly  attended  to  the  direct, 
and  immediate  operation,  of  iiltenfe  ftudy 
upon  the  brain,  by  which  its  functions  may 
be  disturbed,  and  this  diforder  be  produced. 
For  — 

(d).  It  is  farther  to  be  obfei  ved,  that 
too  much,  and  intenfe  thinking,  befides  fa- 
vouring the  production  of  Infanity  by  its  im- 
mediate effects  upon  the  brain,  has  a  remote, 
and  reflex  influence,  as  has  been  jufr.  hinted, 
which  powerfully  tends  to  bring  about  the 
fame  unhappy  confluences  :  fmce,  in  va- 
rious ways,  it  weakens  the  Jlomach,  and  intef- 

tines,  and  the  whole  nervous  fyftcm^  as  well  as 
the  brain  itjelf;  the  debility  of  all  which  are 

powerful  caufes  of  hyfterical,  and  hypochon- 
driacal 
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driacal  fymptoms,  and,  in  the  end,  of  Infanity. 
And  this  it  does,  (i)both  of  itfelf,  and  by 
its  own  direa  influence  upon  thefe  parts  ; 
and  (2)  by  the  affiftance,  and  confpiration,  of 
various  concomitant  circumftances. 

( 1  V  Intense  thinking  tends  re- 
motely to  the  introduaion  of  Infanity,  by  its 
immediate  influence  upon  the  nervous  in- 
tern.   For  (a),  m  the  firft  place,  it  waftes 
the  nervous  power,  fatigues  exceittvely  and, 
if  long  perfiftcd  in,  of  courfe  permanently  de- 
bilitates the  body  in  a  great  degree,  and  im- 
pairs all  the  funaions  on  which  healthful 
tones,  and  vigour  of  mind,  depend.    It  is  an 
obfervation  of  Van  Swieten  that  a  "phi, 
«  lofopher,  after  he  has  been  immerfed  m 
«  profound  meditation  far  feveral  hours,  feels 
"  himfelf  more  exhaufted,  than  he,  would  do 
«  if  he  had  been  ufing,  for  the  fame  fpace 
«  of  time,  the  moft  violent  bodily  exercife  : 
«  all  the  funaions  of  the  brain  depending 
M  upon  the  fineft  fluid  in  the  body,  and  con- 

fuming 
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«  fuming  it  by  their  operation." J  For  ftu- 
dy  while  it  fatigues,  debilitates,  by  difturb- 
ing  the  other  functions  of  the  brain,  by  im- 
pairing all  the  vital  and  natural  actions,  and 
by  checking  the  fupply,  as  well  as  by  waft- 
ing the  fund,  of  the  nervous  power  ; 
whereas  exercife,  while  it  fatigues,  and 
waftes  the  nervous  power,  invigorates,  by 
promoting  the  vital  and  natural  actions,  and 
thus  overpaying,  if  not  immoderate,  the 
wafte  of  power  which  the  exertion  of  the 
mufcles  had  incurred.  It  is,  therefore,  ob- 
vious how  intcnfe  ftudy  may,  in  this  way, 
produce  debility,  and  all  its  tormenting  ner- 
vous, coniequences ;  how  it  may  occafion 
want  of  appetite,  naufea,  great  weaknefs  of 
the  ftomach,  and  tremor,  fo  familiar  to  lite- 
rary men  ;  how  it  may  give  rife  to  the  ring- 
ing noife  in  the  ears,  which  is  often  very 
troublefome  when  the  mind  has  been  long, 
-and  clofely  employed,  and  efpecially  on  a  mo- 
mentary 


i  Comment,  in  BoirhaaV.  Aph.  §  X093.  Tom.  III.  p. 
466, 
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mcntary  ceflation  of  intcnfc  thinking,  fo  a* 
fometiraes  almoft  to  excite  a  vertigo  ;  and 
how  it  may  introduce  a  variety  of  fpafmodic, 
and  hyfterical  fymptoms,  and   the  whole 
train  of  diftrefsful  feelings  and  apprehenfions 
accompanying  the  hypochondriacal  difeafe. 
But  this  is  not  all,  for  (b),  in  the  next  place, 
intenfe  thinking,  as  has  heen  already  noti- 
ced,* diminifhes  irritability,  and  produces  a 
torpid  ftate  of  the  nervous  power  ;  partly, 
perhaps,  by  withdrawing  in  |  a  great  meafure 
from  the  nervous  fyftern  in  general,  the  fti- 
mulus  of  the  mind  ;  and  partly  by  difturbmg, 
and  impeding,  the  other  fundions  of  the 
brain.    For  it  makes  the  body  almoft  mlen- 
fibletd  thofe  natural  and  other  ftimuli,  in- 
ternal and  external,  which  by  their  irritation 
give  life,  and  vigour,  to  the  nervous  power  ; 
fuffers  it  to  languiih  for  want  of  excitement ; 
and  thus  gives  occafion  to  torpor,  and  debili- 
ty in  all  the  vital  and  natural  motions,  cru- 
J  9  dity 


t  See  ab'oTC  f.  "3,  «nd  l$t 
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dity  in  the  firft  paffages,  and  the  other  obvi* 
ous  cpniequences  both  in  the  body  and  mind. 
And  that  mtenie  thinking  mould  difturb  the 
other  functions  or  the  brain  ieems  highly  pro- 
bable, if  it  be  confidered  that,  while  the 
mind  is  thus  bufily  occupied,  the  brain  is  in 
a  ftate  of  activity  correfponding  to  the  intenfe 
activity  of  the  mind,  and  that  the  unufual 
motions  and  vibrations,  thus  excited  in  it,  will 
be  likely  to  impede  thole  which  are  requifite 
to  the  due  performance  of  its  other  functions, 
on  which  the  vigour  and  well  being  or  the 
vital  and  natural  operations,  and  the  general 
health  of  the  body,  depend.  And  beiides 
(c)  the  conftant  exerti.n  of  the  brain  in 
thinking  too  intenfely  will  weaken  that  or- 
gan itielf  by  excels  ofexercife,   by  dis- 
turbing the  performance  of  its  other  fundi- 
'Ms]  and  by  weakening  the  body  in  gene- 
ral, with  which  the  brain  muft  confe.cmently 
fufFer ;  and  the  brain  being  debilitated,  the 
faculties  of  the  mind  will  lole  their  vigour  ; 
the  memory,  and  attention,  will  fail,  reafon 

will  . 

T  t 
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will  be  obfcured,  imagination  will  be  irregu- 
lar, its  fuggeftions  will  be  too  much  credit- 
ed, a  thoufand  vain  fears  and  abfurd  fancies 
will  rife  out  of  the  ruins  of  right  rcafon  and 
found  judgment,  and  the  man  who,  as  Tis- 
sot*  obferves,  would,  a  few  months  before, 
"  have  flood  unhurt  amidft  a  falling  world" 
will  now  become  the  fport  of  every  childim 
whim,  and  groundlefs  apprehenfion. 

(2.)    Intense  thinking  tends  to  give 
occafion  to  Infanity,  by  feveral  of  its  ulual 
concomitants  ■;  as  (a)  by  the  inadivity  of  a ' 
fedentary  life ;  (b)  by  the  common  cuftom 
of  literary  men  of  ftudying  immediately  after 
meals,  and  efpecially  if  the  meals  have  been 
hearty  ones ;  (c)  by  late  hours,  and  want  of 
ileep^,  (d)by  the  folitude,  gloominefs,  and 
moping,  which  often  attend  upon  a  dole  ap- 
plication to  ftudy ;  and  (e)  by  the  anxiety, 
vexation,  difappointment,  dejeaion,  and  o- 

ther 
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ther  paffions  which  attend  any  particular 
ftudy,  or  accidentally,  from  fome  external 
caufe,  intrude  upon  the  ftudent,  and  vex,  and 
agitate  a  mind  already  too  much,  and  often 
not  very  agreeahly,  excrcifed.  The  influence 
of  all  which  in  laying  a  foundation  for  Infi- 
nity is  too  obvious  to  need,  illuftration. 

2.  To  business,  or  sciiem.es,  of  any 
kind,  that  require  great  and  unremitted  attention-, 
or  much  exertion  of  genius.  Great  applicati- 
on of  mind,  and  intenfe  thinkiug,  whether 
to  the  ftudies  of  philofophy,  and  literature, 
or  to  bufinefs,  or  fchemes  of  any  fort,  will 
have  the  fame  effects,  where  the  attention 
and  exertion  of  mind,  and  other  circumftan- 
ces,  are  the  fame.  Where  bufinefs,,  there- 
fore, or  fcheming,  are  accompanied  with  a 
fedentary  life,  their  efte&s  will  be  fo  far  firrnV 
lar  to  thole  of  ftudy.  But  where  they  are 
connected  with  bodily  exercife,  and  an  active 
intercourfe  with  the  world,  as  -not  unfre- 
quently  happens,  their  tendency  to  give  oc- 

cafion 
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cafion  to  Infinity  wilt  fo  far  be  diminimed. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hopes,  fears, 
vexations,  and  dilappoimments,  which  are 
the  too  common  companions  of  buiinefs,  and 
fcheming,  and  efpecially  when  united  to  in- 
tend thinking,  are  fuch  powerful  caufes  of 
Infinity,  that  we  much  more  frequently  find 
it  originating  from  great  attention  to  thefe 
purfuits,  than  from  exceffive  application  to 
the.^uiries  of  the  learned.    In  the  femina- 
ries 'of  literature  it  may  probably  be  other- 
wife  ;  and  the  greater  proportion  of  men  of 
bufinefs,  out  of  thefe  Teminaries,  in  a  mer- 
cantile country  like  this,  may  be  alledged  as 
a  reafon  why  we  fee  more  infane  tradeimen, 
and  merchants,  than  men  of  learning,  and 
philofophers  ;    and,   pollibly,   with  truth. 
But  whatever  be  the  cauie,  the  fad  is,  I  be- 
lieve, as  I  have  repreiented  it.  Another  caufe 
why  we  more  commonly  meet  with  mftan- 
ces  of  Infinity  which  have  originated  from 
intenfe  application  to  bufinefs  and  fcheming, 
than  to  teamed  and  philofophical  fludies,  may 

be>, 
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be,  that  watching  is,  perhaps,  a  more  fre- 
quent attendant  upon  the  anxieties,  and  vex- 
ations, of  the  former,  than  upon  the  mere 
application  of  mind  to  itudy  ;  which  is  rarely 
accomp ariietf  with  any  great  degree  of  thefe 
pamons,  excepting  when  it  is  combined  with 
profpects  of  gain,  and  emolument,  and  de- 
generates into  bufmefs,  and  fchemlng.  How 
intenfe  application  of  mind  operates,  in  thele 
cafes,  w ill  be  obvious  from  what  has  already- 
been  pretty  fully  explained  of  the  effetts  of  its 
application  to  learning,  and  philofophy  ; 
and  the  op:  ration  of  tivj  pallions,  which  has 
before  been  explained" in  part,  will  be  more 
co'piouiiy  illuftrated  when  1  come  to  treat  pro- 
fcffediy  of' the  pamons  as  caufes  of  Infanity. 
I  now  proceed  to  coniider  the  production  of 
this  dilbrder  by  

3.  Any  [on  of  employment  of  the 
mind  which  may  keep  it  for  a  long  time  in  an 

atlive  and  wakeful  ft  ate.  A  long  wan  t 

of  fleep,  from  whatever  caufe  it  may  origi- 
nate, 
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nate,  is  favourable  to  the  produdion  of  deli- 
rium, and  Infanity  ;  fince  it  muft  put  the 
brain  into  a  ftatc  of  adivity,  and  plenitude, 
which  we  have  already  fhown  to  difpofe  to 
them,  when  confidering  the  effects  of  intcnfc 
thinking,  and  ftudy.     Befides,  therefore, 
thofe  mental  operations  before  mentioned, 
whatever  exerciie  of  the  mind  is  fufficient  to 
counters^  the  accuftomcd  propenfity  of  the 
bodv  to  fleep,  and  to  keep  it  for  a  long  time 
in  a  ftate  of  vigilance,  will  not  only  injure 
the  body,  but,  both  by  its  immediate  adion 
upon  the  brain,  and  by  the  remote  conie- 
quencesoffuchacVion,  as  well  as  by  other 
unavoidable,  incidental  circumftances,  much 
endanger  the  health  of  the  mind.  Infanity, 
therefore,  may  be  the  confequence  of  long 
watching,  nrifing  from  great  attention  of 
mind,  not  only  to  ftudy,  bufinefs,  or  fchemes, 
of  any  kind,  but  to  whatever  elfe  may  de- 
mand, or  call  forth,  its  waking  exertions. ; 
whether  the  employment  of  the  mind  which 

eives  rife  to  them  be  confined  to  one,  or  di- 
&  vide 
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vide  itfelf  among  a  variety  of  obje&s  ;  whe- 
ther it  be  free  from  paffion  of  any  fort,  ex- 
cepting the  mere  defire  to  keep  awake,  or  be 
accompanied  with,  or  caufed  by,  anxiety,  or 
any  other  paffion  whatever,  either  painful, 
or  pleafing;  all  of  which  tend,  moreorlefs,  to 
give  occafion  to  Infnnity,  in  proportion  as  the 
want  of  deep  is  continued  for  a  longer  or 
Ihorter  time  ;  as  the  attention  of  mind  is 
more  or  lefs  intenfe,  or  more  or  lefs  confin- 
ed to  one  object  ;  as  it  is  with,  or  without, 
the  agitation  of  paffions  ;  and  according  to 
the  nature,  and  violence,  of  the  paffions 
which  may  happen  to  accompany  it. 

Hence  Infanity  may  derive  its  origin 
from  long  continued  fitting  up,  and  unre- 
mitted attention,  with  little  or  no  fleep,  in 
nurfing  the  lick  ;  of  which  I  have  known  an 
inftance  :  from  fevere  watching  without  in- 
termiffion  in  towns  that  are  befieged  :  from 
an  inability  to  fleep  owing  to  the  agitation 
of  fome  unconquerable  paffion  ;  or  from  any 
other  caufes,  of  which  there  is  great  variety, 

that 
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that  require,  ©r  may  occafion,  long  and  un- 
remitted wakefulness. 

Instances  of  the  production  of  In- 
fancy by  every  mode  of  too  inrenfe  applicati- 
on of  mind,  which  has  been  mentioned  in 
this  fifth  diviuon  of  the  caufes,  are  numerous 
and  affeding  ;  and  ought  to  warn  the  ftudent 
againft  the  intemperate  purfuit  even  of  know- 
ledge itfelf,  and  to  teach  him  that  exercife 
of  mind,  like  that  of  the  body,  when  violent 
and  excemve,  may  weaken  and  deftroy  the 
health  which  it  was  intended  to  invigorate 
and  improve  ;  to  guard  the  man  of  buiineis, 
and  the  fchemer,  again  ft  the  too  eager  prote- 
ction of  their  favourite  objects;  and  to  con- 
vince all  mankind  of  the  dagger  of  perievenng 
in  any  fort  of   employment  ot  the  mind, 
which  may  keep  it  for  a  long  time  in  an  ac- 
tive, and  wakeful,  ftate. 

VI.    Pajionsof  various  kinds,  when  fudden, 
violent,  or  habitual. 

The  paffions  were  undoubtedly  implant;- 
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ed  in  our  nature  for  wife,  and  beneficent, 
purpoies  ;  but  the  folly  of  man  has  perverted 
them  to  the  mo(i  ablurd,  and  pernicious. 
Thev  are  the  fervants,  not  the  matters  ;  the 
means,  under  the  guidance  of  reafon,  not  the 
end,  of  human  happinefs  :  and  to  fulfil  their 
appointed  deftination,  in  promoting  the  well- 
being  of  mankind,  they  mould  be  various, 
gentle,  calm,  and  manageable  ;  and  only  iii 
iuch  a  degree  indulged,  as  is  proportioned  to 
the  attainment  of  fome  reafonable,  and  valu- 
able purpofe. 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
ftoics,  and  other  philoibphers,  the  pamons 
are  founded  on  our  notions,  or  opinions,  of 
good  and  evil,  whether  prefent  or  abfent. 
If  we  form  a  proper  judgment,  and  eftimati- 
on,  of  the  things,  and  occurrences,  of  this 
life,  we  mall  never  be  immoderately  deprefc 
fed  by  the  evil,  nor  elated  by  the  good,  cither 
prefent  or  impending,*  in  profpeft  or  in  the 
enjoynient.*  But  if  we  fuffcr  ourfclves  to 

judge 
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judge  irrationally'  of  things,  and  occurren- 
ces •  and  value  them,  not  according  to  their 
real  nature,  and  importance  to  human  hap- 
pinefs,  hut  according  to  thofe  erroneous  no- 
tions,  and  opinions,   which  we  may  have 
been 'led  imprudently  to  form  of  them,  by 
the  mifguidance  of  appetites,  prejudices,  and 
irrational  aflbciations  ;  we  (hall  then  be  lia- 
ble to  experience  all  thofe  exceflcs  of  pamsn, 
which  will   inevitably  mar  the  happinefs 
which  we  feck  after  ;  and  may,  poffibly,  ft 
one  way  or  other,  drive  us  into  madneis. 

■ 

If,  yielding  thus  to  the  impulfc  of  the 
appetites,  prejudices,  and  irrational  affociati- 
ons,  of  whatever  kind,  we  permit  ourfelvcs 
to  be  elated  with  the  pofleffion  of  what  we  ef- 
teem  prefent,  or  to  be  immoderately  impelled 
to  the  future  acquifition  of  what  we  efteem 
abfent  good ;  we  experience,  in  the  former  cafe, 
the  paffion  of  turbulent  joy  ;  and,  in  the 
latter,  ofuneafy  desire  :  if  we  are  alarmed 
with  the  threats  of  abfent  evil,  we  fuffer  from 
the  paffion  of  fear';  if  ^  are  oppref- 
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fed  with  the  weight  of  prejcnl  evil,  wc  fink 
under  the  agonies  of  distress. 

Wise  men,  therefore,  allow,  themfelves 
to  he  but  little  affe&ed  by  any  of  the  pailions. 
But'  as  we  are  all  impelled  by  nature  to 
avoid  whatever  appears   to   us  to  be-  evil, 

and  to  choofe  what  appears  to  be  good ;  fo 

a  wife  man  is  pleafed  with  prefent  good,  and 
may  will  to  obtain  the  abfent  ;  is  careful  to 
avoid  probable  or  impending  evil,  and  patient- 
ly endures  the  preflureof  the  prefent  :  but  his 
hopes  and  fears,  his  pleafur'es  and  his  pains* 
are  always  fober,  and  moderate,  and  directed 
by  reafoa  to  tKofe  good  ends  for  which  the 
benevolent  author  of  our  nature  defigncd* 
them. 

But  the  bulk  of  mankind,  unhappily 
for  themfelves,  are  not  wife;  and  indulge, 
to  their  own  unfpeakable  hurt,  every  kind, of 
irrational  and  ungovernable  pafiioiv.  They 
fuffcr  themfelves  to  be  tranfported  with  joy, 
and  difiblved  iwpleafure,  at  the  obtaining,  and 

in. 
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in  the  fruition  of  any  prefint  good  ;  and  to  be 
hurried  on  and  tormented  with  the  defire  of 
pofleffing  fomc  abfent  one.    They  are  terrified 
with  the  fear  of  approaching  or  impending  e- 
mt ;  and,  with  a  pufillanimity  unworthy  of 
rational  beings,  fink  under  the  weight  of  pre- 
fer* evil,    and  are  tfflifted  beyond  meafure 
with  that  which  a  becoming  patience,  and 
fortitude,  and  more  rational  views  of  good 
and  ill,  would  annihilate,  or  render  tolerable. 
For,  indeed,  we  may  truly  %  with  Ho- 
race, of  all  thofe  things  which  are  ufually 
cfteemed  the  moft  grievous  evils  in  this  life, 
arid  of  which  the  wifeft  of  us  cannot  but  have 
ibme  feeling,  ' 

'Tis  hard  :  but  patience  muft  endure, 
And  footh  the  woes  it  cannot  cure  * 

N  o  w  as  every  paffion  is  accompanied 

with 


•  Durum:    Sed  levius  lit  patlentia, 
Ouicquid  corrigere  eft  riefas. 

^"    1  Carminum  Lib.  I.  Od.  XXIV.  v.  19. 
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with  a  correfpondent  ftate  of  body,  as  has 
been  already  obferved,  produced  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  brain  and  nerves  ;  and  every 
fuch  ftate  of  body,  nerves,  and  brain,  is  ac- 
companied with,  or  at  leaft  tends  to  promote, 
a  correfpondent  paffion  :  — 

A  n  d  as  every  paffion,  in  proportion  to 
its  degree  of  violence,  confifts  in  an  active 
irate  of  the  mind,  and  brain,  in  which  the 
objects  of  the  prefent  paffion  are  incefl'antly 
recurring  to  the  imagination,  become  pecu- 
liarly interefting,  and  with  difficulty  give 
way  to  ideas  of  a  different  nature  :   

And  as  vigorous,  and  intenfe  vibrations, 
once  excited  in  the  brain,  are  difpofed  to  fup- 
prefs,  or  obfeure,  all  others  that  are  not  im- 
mediately con  netted  with  them  ;  to  continue 
with  obftinate  pertinacity  ;  and  readily  to  be 
renewed,  on  the  flighted:  occaiion,  while  the 
impreffion  of  them  remains  recent  ;  and,  in 
fhort,  to  produce  fuch  a  change  in  the  {rate 
of  the  brain,  and  nerves,  as  to  give  a  preter- 
natural 
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natural  facility  to  their  excitement,  and  a 
ftrong  propenfity  to  their  becoming  habitual ; 
and  as  an  aftive  ftate  of  the  brain,  which  is 
thusintenfe,  uniform,  unceafmg,  and  habi- 
tual, is  exceedingly  apt  to  border  the  rea- 
foning  faculties  ;  as  has  been  fhown  above  m 
treating  of  intenfe  thinking  :   

And  as,  therefore,  the  a&ive  ftate  of 
the  ideas,  and  vibrations,  of  the  mind  and 
brain,  accompanying  the  paflions,  will  of 
courfe  increafe  by  indulgence,  grow  by  de- 
grees into  a  habit,  and  at  length  take  the 

folepoffeffionofthem,  and  exclude,  or  draw 
into  their  vortex,  every  other  idea  and  vibra- 
tion :  — 

I  T  appears  evident,  from  thefe  confidcra- 
tions,  that  the  paflions  muft  be  powerful 
caufes  of  Infanity,  which  is  itfelf  nothing 
more  than  fuch  a  ftate  of  mind,  as  I  have 
<1H)W  defcribed,  become  habitual,  and  perma- 
nent. 

When  Infanity  originates  from  the  paf- 

fions? 
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fioni,   it  is  ufually,  at  firft,  only  notional: 
but  fuch  intenfe,  and  uniform  activity  of 
mind,  generally,  fooner  or  later,  in  propor- 
*\tm  to      nature  and  violence,  produces  ideal 
infaniiy,  and  often  the  very  excefs  of  phren- 

lMAGIN'A*Y        GOOD     <1>A  EVIL, 

prefent  or  abfent,  as  I  have  remarked  above> 
aro  contidered  by  the  antient  stoics,  as  the 
fources  of  all  the  pajjions.  But  as  they  efteem 
the  paffions  to  be  enemies  to  real  happinefs, 
and  think  it  unbecoming  a  w  ife  man  to  be, 
in  any  degree,  influenced  by  them  ;  they  have 
given  another  title  td  tbofe  arTecYiofis  which 
a  wife  man  may  feel  towards  good  and  evil% 
and  have  denominated  them  go:nst antij., 
or  conflancies  ;  a  term  which  has  not  l>een 
adopted,  as  1  can  find,  into  our  language,  and 
which  convey  van  idea  for  which  I  know  of 
no  appropriate  Englifh  appellation.  They 
contffr.  in  a  certain  Orcngth,  firmnefs,  and 
pcr!<  v'-rauce  of  mind,  in  forming  a  true  esti- 
mation 
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mation  of  the  value  of  things,  which  will  not 
fufter  it  to  be  improperly  affe&ed  by  any  of 
the  objects  of  the  patfions ;  and  they  receive 
different  names,  accordingly  as  they  are  moil 
allied  to  one,  or  to  another  of  them.  From 
prefent  good  they  allow  a  wife  man  to  feel  fa- 
tisfacYion,  and  they  acknowledge  the  propri- 
ety of  a  volition  to  obtain  any  tbjcttt  good ; 
nor  do  they  blame  a  prudent  attention  to  the 
avoidance  of  any  threatening  evil.    Thus  the 
passion  of  joy  is,  in  a  wife  man,  nothing 
more  than  the  const  anc  y  of  fit  isf aft  ion ;  — 
dejtre  is  mere  volition  ;  fear  is  only  cauti- 
on ;  and  dijlrcfs  has  no  corresponding  con- 
fancy.    They  might,  I  think,  very  juftly 
have  made  one  of  patience  under  the  preffure  of 
prefent  evil  :  but  as  they  will  not  allow  that 
a  wife  man  can  experience  any  evil,  fo  they 
will  not  permit  him  to  be  any  way  affected 
by  the  prefence  of  fuch  things  as  even  the 
wifeft  of  men,  who  have  not  adopted  this 
chimerical  notion  of  the  ftoics,  muft  confefs 
that  they  feel  to  be  evils,  though  they  may 

have 
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have  learned  to  bear  them,  as  they  ought, 
with  becoming  patience,  and  resignation. 

Other  writers,  therefore,  both  antU 
ent,  and  modern,  but  efpecially  the  moderns, 
knfible  of  this  abfurdity  into  which  the  fto- 
ical  principles  neceffarily  led  them,  and  yield- 
ing themfelves  to  be  guided  by  the  natural 
feelings  of  the  human  heart,  have  judicioully 
granted  that  the  things,  and  occurrences,  of 
this  life,  may  be  good  or  evil  to  the  wife 
man,  as  well  as  to  the  fool :  that  the  former, 
therefore,  may  very  confidently,  and  philo- 
fophically,  acknowledge  thole  feelings  which 
he  cannot  avoid  :  and  that  the  only  difference, 
in  thefe  refpe&s,  between  him  artd  the  latter 
is,  that  while  the  fool  feels  immoderately, 
the  wife  man  is  but  gently,  and  momentarily 
affcaed  ;  and  that  while  the  one  feels  only 
real  good  and  evil,  the  other  is  agitated,  and 
diftrafted,  by  a  thoufand  things,  as  untutor- 
ed fancy  and'  irrational  prejudices  direct  him, 

wrhich 
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which  in  their  own  nature  are  neither  good 
nor  evil. 

Some  moderns,  among  whom  are  the 
celebrated  French  philoibpher  Des-Car- 
tus,  and  our  very  ingenious  countryman  the 
elegant  author  of  the  Phiio/ophical  Inquiry  in- 
to the  origin  o  f  our  ideas  of  the  fublime  and  beau- 
tiful, have  added,  and  I  think  not  without 
reafon,  though  it  might  poflibly  be  refolved 
into  one  of  thole  already  mentioned,  another 
fourcc  of paffion,  which  is  novelty  ;  and 
the  principal  paffion  of  which  it  is  the  object  is 
curiofty-,  according  to  Mr.  Burke  ;  and  ac- 
cording to  Des-Cartes,  admiration  ;  paf- 
fions,  which,  when  properly  indulged,  are 
thefrurcesofa  real,  innocent,  animated,  and 
beneficial  pleakire  ;  but,  when  indulged 
without  moderation,  or  reftraint,  will  often 
*be  the  parents  of  much  mifconduft,  anxiety, 
and  difkefs. 

'Taking  thefe,   therefore,  into  the 

number 
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number,   the  principal  pajjions  are  fix,  

CURIOSITY,  ADMIRATION.,  JOY  OT 

plcafurc,  des i  re,  d  i st  ress,  and 

FEAR. 

T  h  E  various  modifications  of  thefe  prin- 
cipal pallions  are  almoit  endlefs.  I  (hall  here 
enumerate  only  a  few  of  the  moft  confidera- 
blc,  which  I  mail  do  in  the  order  of  the  prin- 
cipal paviions  out  of  which  they  grow  ;  and 
fh-all  afterwards,  in  the  lame  order,  defcribe 
them  at  large,  and  /.hall  eipectally  dwell  upon 
fuch  of  them  as  moft  powerfully,  or  cha- 
ractcriftically,  affect-  both  the  mind1  and  body. 

The  mofh  confiderable  of  the  pafhons-, 
principal,  or  derived,  icem  to  be  cu- 
riosity,   admiration,   wonder,  furpri/e,  af- 

tonfijmcnt   joy,  enthujiafm   or  religious. 

joy,  vanity,   malevjlence  ;  desire,  hope, 

anger,    hatred,    I&ye,   ambition,    avarice ;  

distress,  envy,  pity,  grief,   dejection,  def- 

pa[r  ♦  pear,  conjlcrnaiionr   terror,  JJjame^ 

fufpiciorty 
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fufpicion,  jealoufy,  anxiety,  and  religious  fear 
arifing  from  fuperftition,  or  enthuliaim. 

T  H  e  paffions  of  the  first  class  have 
for  their  object  novelty  ;  towards  which  a$ 
they  varioufly  relate,  they  receive  the  feveral 
names  of — cur i osi t y ,  admiration,  wonder , 
Jurprife,  and  ajionijhment. 

When  we  are  fimply  impelled  by  the 
defire  of  experiencing  lbmething  new,  the 
paffion  we  feel,  if  fo  gentle  an  emotion  de- 
ferves  the  name  of  a  paffion,  is  merely  curiof- 

ity  :  if,  on  the  occurrence  of  new  objects 

we,  at  once,  perceive  their  relations  to  things 
which  we  already  know,  and  there  is  fomething 
uncommon,  and  beautiful,  in  thole  relations, 
and  which  mews  evident  marks  of  wifdom, 
power,  or  benevolence  ;  or  if,  though  when 
they  firft  prefented  themfelves  we  were  not 
fenfible  o,f  thefe  relations,  yet  we  readily  per- 
ceived them  after  a  more  exact,  attention,  or 
after  they  were  properly  explained  to  us  byo- 
thers  towh.om  they  were lefs  obfeure;,  we  then, 

feel  the  paffion  of  admiration  ?  but  if  fuch 

cbjc  ^s? 
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objects,  bcfides  being  new,  appear  to  have 
relations  diflimilar  from  any  which  we  have 
hitherto  experienced,  and  we  can  form  no  juft 
and  adequate  conception,  perhaps  not  even  a 
probable  conjedhi re,  of  their  caufes  ;  and  ef- 
pccially  if  they  appear  to  be  quite  inconfiflent 
with  what  we  ufually  experience  ;  we  are 

then  affe&ed  with  wonder  j  if  fuch  objects 

appear  luddenly  and  unaccountably,  we  are 

thrown  into  Jurprife :  and  if,  befides  all 

this,  there  be  any  thing  vaft,  or  terrible,  or 
daring,  in  them,  we  are  ftruck  with  ajlonij}}- 
ment  or  amazement. 

The  pafiions  which  fpring  from  this 
fource,  when  pure  and  unmixed,  produce 
fcarcely  any  commotion  cither  in  the  mind 
or  body  ;  and  are,  therefore,  when  in  that 
ftate,  but  little  allied  to  Infanity  :  but  as, 
when  much  indulged,  they  feldom  long  re- 
main fo,  they  readily  become,  by  combining 
with,  and  aggravating,  the  other  paffions,  a 
fruitful  caufe  of  that  diforder. 
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Fo  it  though  thofe  affections  of  the  mind 
which  have  ;wiy/A' for  their  objeft,  feemfcarcc- 
ly  to  defer ve  the  name  of  paffions  ;  especially 
owiofity,  admiration,  ^wonder  ;  and  the  two 
latter,  furprifi  and  aftonifiment ,  may  be  iuf- 
pefted  to  have  fomething  of  an  idea  of  good  or 
evil  mixed  with  the  novelty  of  the  object, 
whenever  they  excite  any  great  commotion  ; 
yet  this,  atleaft,  is  very  certain,  that  novelty, 
in  the  various  forms  above  defer  ibed,  much 
heightens  our  relilh  of  good,  and  our  abhor- 
rence of  rJ/7;  that  it  enlivens,  or  aggravates, 
the  paflions  originating  from  thele  caufes, 
with  which  it  happens  to  be  connected  ;  and 
that  long  familiarity  diminishes  the  effects 
both  of  the  enc  and  the  other,  and  foftens  the 
paflions  to  which  they  are  fitted  to  give  occa- 
sion ;—fo  that  though  the  univeriality  of 
the  pofition  may  be  qucftioned,  yet  it  muft 
be  acknowledged  that  there  is  much  truth  hi 
the  oblervation  of  the  very  ingenious,  and  e~ 
legant  writer,  abovementioned,  that  "  fome 
"  degree  of  noveltv  muft  be  one  of  the  mate- 
b  "  rials 
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M  rials  in  every  mftruifient  which  works  up- 
"  on  the  mind  ;  and  ctyriofity  blends  itfelf 
**  more  or  lei's  with  all  our  paffions."§ 

Notwithstanding  that  the 
floics  considered  onr  notions  of  good  and 
tvil  as  the  fole  foundation  of  the  paffions,  ye  • 
they  could  not  but  be  well  aware  of  the  pow- 
er of  novelty  in  forming,   and  heightening, 
thofe  notions,  and  coniequently  the  paffions 
which  arife  out  of  them  ;  and  it  was,  pro- 
bably, in  part,  writh  a  view  to  this  influence 
of  novelty,  in  mi  xing  with,  and  increafing, 
all  the  other  paffions  ;  as  well  as  in  exciting 
a  reftlefs  uneafmefs  and    diflatisfaction  with 
p relent  objects,  and  a  fruitlefs  iearch  after  ab- 
lent  ones,  which,  loving  their  novelty,  a- 
gain  become  ftale,  and  vile,  and  taftelefs  in 
their  turn  ;  and  thus  throwing  an  imaginary 
value  on  things  to  which  they  had  in  their 
own  nature  no  title  ;  that  they  fo  much  blame 

a 


§  A  PhUofopbu-al  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Q\ir  Hcai  of  tie 
Sublime  and  Beautiful,  p.  2. 
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a  filly  admiration,  and  falfe  cftimate,  of 
things,  as  the  very  bane  of  human  happinefs  ; 
and  that  Horace  truly  lays,  in  one  of  his 
epiftles  

Not  to  admire,  is  of  all  means  the  beft, 
The  only  means  to  make  and  keep  us  bleft.* 

The  other,  or  second  class  of  paf- 

fions, 


*  Nil  admirari  prope  rei  eft  uns,  Numici, 
SaUquc  qu*  poflit  faccrc  &.fcrvare  beatiim. 

1     1  EpuL  VI.  Lib.  I. 

There  arc  fome  very  judieiou.  reflexion,  in  tke  Spect  ator 
en  the   influence   of  novelty,    ^admiration,    on    all  the 

oafltoifi  *"A»dai  novelty  \%  of  a  very  powerful,  loot  a 

moil  extenfivc  influence.  Morale  have  long  fincc  obterved  ifc 
to  be  a  fource  of  admiration  which  leflen.  m  proportion  to  our 
familiarity  with  obje£b,  and,  upon  a  thorough  acquaintance  is 
«Sy SM.  But  1  think  it  hath  n.tbeen  lo  common Ay 
remarked,  that  all  the  other  pinions  depend  conhderably  on  the 
wSmLce  .    What  is  it  but  novelty  that  awakens  de- 

«frt*»^^JJ^^i?hi*B  Ugh., 
(and  it  ceales  with  the  no\eit)  )  mini,    p r  ^  . 

nd  aftea  us  even  lets  than  might  be  JW^J^JIvS 
energy,  for  having  moved  us  too  nuuh  beitre. 
VIII.  N°  6a6. 
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lions,  coufifts  of  thofe  which  havegW  or  e- 
vil  for  their  object  ;  and  comprehends  all  the 
remaining  paffions  above  enumerated  ;  behdes 

many  morcj  as  complace?icy,  fatisfa5iion>, 

feeuriiVj  confidence,  —  javour,  benevslence^ 
friendjhipi  devotion,  gratitude,  averjion,  ma- 
lice, [corn,  derijion,  emulation,  glory,  courage, 

audacity,  dijjathf a&ion,    dijapprobation,  re~ 

morfe,  repentance,  doiibt,  hejitation,  irrefolu- 

tiou,  and  pujillanim/ty  which,  being  modi- 
fications, and  competitions,  of  the  other  paf» 
lions  already  mentioned  ;  or  exciting  but  lit— 
tie  commotion,  b  dily  or  mental  ;  do  not 
merit  any  particular  attention  here  ;  as  they 
have  either  little,  or  no  agency,  in  the  pro- 
dudtion  of  Inlanity,  or  none  but  what  will 
readily  be  underftood  in  confequence  of  what 
will  be  faid  of  the  principal,  and  leading,  paf- 
lions. 

Joy  is  that  emotion  with  which  the 
mind  is  affected  by  the  recent  acquifition,  and 
p  relent  poffellion,  of  fomething  which  it  ei- 
teems  valuable,  and  worthy  of  being  received 

and 
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and  enjoyed  with  a  degree  of  pleafing  emoti- 
on, greater  or  lefs,  in  proportion  to  its  efti- 
mation  of  the  magnitude  of  the  good  acquired, 
and  to  the  greater  or  lefs  defire,  or  expectati- 
on, it  had  entertained  of  acquiring  it. 

When  the  acquifition,  and  poffeflion, 
of  what  is  efteemed  good,  only  excites  in  the 
mind  an  emotion  of  fatisfa&ion,  or  rational 
pleafure,  it  is  as  friendly  to  health  as  it  is 
conducive  to  happinefs  ;  and  an  habitual  dil- 
polition,  which  it  is  poffible  to  cultivate,  in 
almoft  every  ftation  of  life,  to  the  indulgence 
of  fuch  a  rational  fatisfaction  ;  call  it  pleafure* 
eafe,  content,   or  what  you  will ;  not  only 
invigorates    the   bodily    conftitution,  but 
ftrengthens  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and 
tends  to  produce  a  healthful,  and  chearful, 
longevity.    By  exciting  gentle,  pleafing,  and 
animating,  vibrations,  it  tends  to  give  a  due 
degree  of  vafcular  and  mufcular  tone,  and  in- 
fenfibly  to  reftore  the  elaftic  tone,  which 
*nay  have  been  injured,  and  diminiihed,  by 

difcale  ; 
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difeafe  ;  and  confequently  to  give  due  force 
and  activity  to  the  whole  vaicular  lyftem,  to 
ftrengthen  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  to  pro- 
mote appetite,  digeftion,  infenftble  perfpira- 
tion,  and  all  the  other  healthful  fecretions, 
and  excretions  ;  and  to  invigorate  every  fa- 
culty of  body  and  mind.  J 

But    tumultuous,  exceffive,  and  irrati- 
onal 


t  Anger  smd  joy  increafe,  and  fear  and  fadnr/'s  lefTon,  both, 
jierlpi ration  and  mine..  The  foul,  which  has  great  power  ovct 
the  body  by  virtue  of  the  aether,  when  it  is  made  uneafy  by  the 
jmtEoti  of  itnger,  raifes  a  ft  rang  vibrating  motion  in  the  aether 
within  its fenlbrium,  which  motion  is  propagated  through  the 
nerves  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  This  ftfcong  motion  in  the  mem- 
branes of  the  heart  quickens  its  contraction  and  dilatation,  and 
thereby  quickens  the  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  blood  vef- 
i'cls  and  fecerning  duels,  and  of  confequence  increai'es  the  dif- 
charges  of  peifpi  ration  and  urine,  and  that  more  or  lei's  in  pro- 
portion to  the  ftrength  and  continuance  of  the  paffion.  Joy 

affects  thele  difcharges,  in  like  manner  as  anger.  In  the  paffions 
ot  fear  an&forj-oiv,  peifpiration  and  urine  are  leflened,  by  a  di- 
minution of  the  vibrating  motion  of  the  icther,  occasioned  by  a 
depreffion  of  the  power  of  the  will  and  activity  or  the  foul,  un- 
der thefe  paffions.  Hence  joy  and  anger  increafe,  and  fear  and 
fanow  leflbn,  peifpiration  and  urine,  and  the  weight  of  the 
body.    And  other  paffions,  as  they  partake  of  thefe,  will  affect 

the  difcharges  and  weight  of  the  body  in  like  manner  —Dr. 

Br  van'  Rob.in.5  0K,  on  the  Food  and  Difcbarges  of  Human* 
Bodies,  p.  77. 

Y  y  2 
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onaljoy,  is  as  injurious  to  the  H  ^ 
mind,  as  a  iuft  and  grateful  iaf.sfafl.on  »fa- 
lutary  to  both.    It  produces  a  fudden  mertfde 
of  tone,  and  irritability,  a  quick  and  often 
frregtita  circulation,  and  a  general  determi- 
nation to  the  furfaceofthe  body;,  an  mcreate 
of  perfpiration,   and  other  lecreuons,  of 
heat!  and  of  colour ;  a  peculiarly  mcreafed 
aaivity  of  the  veffels  of  the  head  and  bran  a 
highly  aftiveftateof  imagiuat. on,  great  heat  of 

mcreafed  irritability,  from  the  ^/^effi 
onof  pleafing  ideas,  from  t^he accelerated  mott 
2  of  the  fmall  veffels  of  the  head  and  bram,  rt 
s  ufually  atteuded  with  benevolence 
nerofity;  and  often  . ith  tenderm-  s  and  tea 
and  if  fudden,  violent,  or  durable   h> s  bum 
known  to  produce  famtlng,  ^J*"* 
and  fudden  death,-!.  P^gJ^f^ 

feems  to  be  *rtgi  PJJ^*?^  by 

A„d  it  is  remarkable  that,  as  w 

Dl-  MEAD,f  on  the   author^  <rf^ 
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Hale,  who  was  at  that  time  phyfician  to 
Bethlehem  hofpital,  that  of  the  great  number 
of  pcrfons  who  became  iniane  in  conference 
of  their  connexions  with  the  South-Sea  com- 
pany, in  the  year  1720,  there  was  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  thofe  fuccefsful  adventu- 
rers whom  fortune  had  favoured  with  the 
fud.deii  acquisition  of  immenfe  riches,  than 
of  thofe  who  were  completely  ruined  by  that 
iniquitous  impontion. 

B  y  religious  joy  I  do  not  mean  that  calm, 
but  ineffable  latisfa&ion,  which  is  felt  by 
thofe  peribns,  whofe  lives  are  a  feries  of  good 
aXbns,  infpired  by  genuine  virtue,  and  true 
piety  ;  and  who  are  happy  in  the  conlcioul- 
nefs  of  the  general  goodnefs  of  their  conduct, 
and  ofjthe  reaitude  of  their  intentions  ;  and 
are  perfuaded  that,  if  they  have  not  merited, 
they  (hall  neverthclefs  Certainly  obtain,  the 
favour  and  protection  of  a  benevolent  deity, 
both  in  this  life,  and  in  the  next  ;  —  but 
that  wild,  and  ill  grounded  joy,  which  is  of- 
ten experienced  by  people  of  weak  minds,  and 

narrow 
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narrow  views  ;  who  have  conceived  an  over- 
weening opinion  of  their  own  fandity,  or 
faith ;  or  would  gladly  arrive  at  heaven  by 
any  merit  but  their  own  ;  and  who,  having 
learned  the  irrational  jargon  of  fome  enthufiai- 
tic  fed,  fancy  themfelves  the  only  true  be- 
lievers,' the  faints,  the  deft,  the  favourites 

and  fometimes  even  the  infpired  of  God,|[ 

while 


tl  "  We  fee,  fays  Locke,  that  in  all  ages,  men,  in  whom 
me  ancholy  has  mixed  with  devotion,  or  whole  conceit  of  them- 
SS  has  nufed  them  into  an  opinion  of  a  great  ramdian  y  w,th 
Cod,  and  a  nearer  admittance  to  h.s  favour  than  ,s  ano.ded  to  o- 
th«S  have  often  flattered  themfelves  with  a  perfuafion  of  an 
immediate  intercourse  with  the  deity,  and  irequent  comroumca- 
o  with  the  divine  fpirit.  God  I  own  cannot  be  demed  to  be 
Se  to  enlighten  the  undemanding  by  a  ray  darted  mto  the 
SLd  mmedLly  from  the  fountain  hght  Th,  they  unucr- 
ftand  he  has  promifed  to  do,  and  who  then  has  fo  good  a  t.  It 
to  expeft  it,  ^  thole  who  arc  his  peculiar  people,  chofen  by 
him,  and  depending  upon  him  ? 

4  6.  Their  minds  being  thus  prepared,  _  whatever  groundlefs 
opinion  comes  to  fettle  itfelf  llrongly  in  their  tances,  is  an  TOu- 
Sffi  from  the  fpirit  of  god,  and  prelently  or  dmnc  autho- 
rity Z\  w  utfoever  odd  aftion  they  find  in  themlelves  a  ftrong 
IcVmaS  to  do,  that  imputfe  is  concluded  to  be  a  ca  1 l  or  direct- 
SS  fSSSrSl  and  mull  be  obeyed  ;  it  is'a  common  from 
above,  and  they  cannot  err  in  executing  it. 

4  j;  This  I  take  to  be  properly  enthufuGn,  which,  Ajgjjh 
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while  under  the  influence  of  religious  enthu- 
fiafm  and  intoxication  ;  by  which,  however, 
they  are  not  unfrequently  deferted  ;  for  a 
ftate  of  intoxication  will  ibmetimes  be  iuc- 
ceeded  by  langour  and  depreffion  of  fpirits  ; 
and,  in  its  ftead,  are  harraffed,  and  torment- 
ed, with  religious  fear,  the  gloom  of  defpon- 
dency,  and  the  horrors  of  defpair,  hereafter 
to  be  defcribed. 

This  religious  joy,  or  * enthujiafm,  pro- 
duces effects  on  the  body  fimilar  to  thoic 
which  are  occaiioned  by  any  other  kind  of 
joy  ;  but,  as  it  is  feldom  calm,  and  never  ra- 
tional, and  too  often  interrupted  by  religious 
fear,  its  falutary  operation  is  rarely  very  con- 
spicuous j  and,  on  the  other  hand,  as  it  is 

not 

founded  neither  on  reafon  nor  divine  revelation,  but  rifing  from 
the  comceits  of  a  warmed  or  overweening  brain,  works  yet, 
where  it  once  gets  footing,  more  powerfully  on  the  perfuafions 
and  actions  of  men,-  than  either  of  thoie  two,  or  both  together  : 
men  being  molt  forwardly  obedient  to  rhe  impuhes  they  receive 
from  themlelves  ;  and  the  whole  man  is  l'uie  to  act  moie  vigo- 

roufly,  where  the  whole  man  is  carried  by  natural  motion  ■ 

EJfay  concerning  Human  UiuicrJIanding.   Book  IV.  chap.  19. 

§  5.  6>  7- 
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not  commonly  fo  fudden,  or  fo  violent,  as 
joy  from  fomc  other  fources,  fo  it  fcldom, 
or  perhaps  never,  produces  fudden  death  ;  but 
as  it  excites  very  confiderable,  and  often  very 
permanent,  activity  of  mind,  and  that  acti- 
vity is  perpetually  employed  about  one  and 
the  fame  fubject ;  as  it  is  not  unufually  con- 
nected with  a  too  irritable,  and  what  is  com- 
monly called  a  nervous  ftate  of  the  body  ; 
and  always  with   weaknefs  of  judgment, 
ftrength  of  imagination,  and  fentibility  of 
paffion  ;  and  as  it  too  often,  as  has  been  be- 
fore obferved,  alternates  with  religious  fear ; 
it  has  a  tendency  to  terminate,  either  direaiy 
in  Infanity  of  the  enthufiaftic  kind  ;t  or  iu- 
direftly,  by  the  interpofition  of  religious  fear, 

in  defpondency,  and  defpair.* 

1  Famty% 

+  Inftances  of  this  are  numerous,  and  feveral  of  them  are  re- 
lated at  length  in  the  account  of  fanatical  Infamy.  Sec  above 
Vol.  1.  p.  a 8c,  &c.  The  cafe  of  John  Engelb&ECHT  af- 
fords an  extraordinary  example  of  the  molt  diftrefling.  religious 
defpondency  of  many  years  (landing,  happily  terminating  in  ve- 
ry permanent  religious  joy,  with  fymptoms  at  a  pleafing  mania- 
cal Infanity. 

*  Of  this  examples  are  net  uncommon.    Wc  meet  w  j^*^"* 
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Vanity,  or  pride,  is  an  overweening  opini- 
on of  the  greatneis,  and  value,  of  our  owri 
confequencc,  perfonal  endowments,  abilities, 

attainments.; 


markable  one  in  Luther,  the  great  champion  of  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  to  whom,  cr  to  whofecaufe,  lam  far  from  here  intend- 
ing the  fmalleft  reflexion  ;  having  the  greateli  veneration  for 
both  :  but  candour  mull  acknowledge  that  he  was  fitted  for  a  re- 
former, by  pufferling  much  warmth  and  vehemence  of  temper, 
and  no  fmall  portion  of  enthufiafm  ;  and  hiftory,  and  even  his 
6wn  writings  inform  us,  that  he  was  fometimes  afflicled  with 
religious  mc!ancholv. — It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  men  fo 
much  his  inferiors,  both  in  learning,  and  abilities,  as  Ludo- 
wick  Muggi.eton  ;  a  great  pretender  to  inward  light,  which 
was  to  anfwer  every  purpote  of  religion  ;  aid  his  friend  and  af- 
foeiate  George  Fox  ;  fhould,  as  we  are  told  by  Leslie,  be 
fo  deeply  fiezed  vrith  defpair,  that,  like  the  poUeffed  man  in  the 
goipel,  they  rorleok  all  human  converfation,  and  retired  into  de- 
ferts  and  folitary  places,  where  thev  fpent  whole  days  and  niphta 
alone    (a)  h 


Raflmefs,  vehemence,  and  obllinaey,  were  the  acknowledged 
fadings  or  Luther.  Such  difpofitions  imply  excefs  of  paffioii, 
and  fome  delect  of  judgment  ;  and  have  a  tendency  to  produce, 
in  minds  religioufiy  difpbfed,  religious  enthufiafm,  which  though 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  experienced  in  any  fuch  degree, 
as  to  ddgrace  his  cauft,  pervert  his  conduct,  or  produce  fauata- 
cifm  ;  yet  the  paffage  in  his  laft  will,  quoted  by  the  elegant  Dr. 
Ivobertsok,  (b)  at  the  fame  time  that  it  difcovers  an  extra- 

ordinary 

(a)  Lfsub's  Snake  in  the  Grafs,  Edit.  1698.  p.  331.  Sec 
alio  Fox's  Journal.  Granger's  Blogr.  Hill.  En«L  Vol, 
IV.  p.  210.  01 

.     (b)  Hjfi,  of  Claries  Yt\u  Vol.  III.  p.  339. 

7t  z 
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attainments,  or  CqiiducT: ;  or  of  fome  other 
imaginary  excellency  which  we  fancy  we  pol- 
Ms  ;  and  which  wc  fuppofe  that  others  hold, 


ordinary  elation  of  mind,  betrays  a  near  approach  to  the  intoxi- 
cation  of  enthufiafm. 

have  produced  even  ideal  Infinity.- -Of  tnele  auction  j- 
be  proper  to  bring  fome  proofs. 

i  Inmsretreat,  ^^A^^^^XA 
he  was  troubled  with  exceffive  ^w5af  J  „  who  even 

ons  of  the  devil,  K^/t^jjg^  and 
jnadt  a  noife  to  torment  him  ;    and  was  curea  uv 
medicines  fent  him  by  Spalatinus.  (c)% 

IntheUgiuningoftheyear  1527-''*'  ™d»red  ^Jjft 

a  coq-ral  "ma  Jy,  but  -  ^J[SES^£ 
called  a  «/^*«..  -ft  ^ med ^ oh m,  that  fwc!  g 

mb  of  the  fea  in  a  temp.ftdid  found  aloud  at  his  ie  1  , 
fgainft  the  left  fide  of  his  head  :  yet  not  ^^jtT^- 
.head,  and  that  fo  violently,  that  die  he  mull  except  tney  y 
fently  grew  calm,  &c''  (d) 

Witlubefe  buffeting*,  nnd  temptation,,  h.Wfeq»»dyjl- 

Luther i«  p.  i**v  Haynes  m/c  ./ 

Haynes  L//**/ Lvthe*.  p. 

2HB».  p.   x  ^4- 
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or  ought  to  hold,  in  as  high  effiraation  as  wc 
do  ourfelves.    The  vain  man,  therefore,  ex- 
pels that  others  mould  look  up  with  admi- 
ration 


fitcd  ;  he  called  them  conflicts  between  him  and  Satan  ;  the  ter- 
rors he  experienced  he  called  the  devil's  traps,  from  which  God 
woald  deliver  him  ;  and  faid  that  tbe  devil  and  all  bis  angels  vex,.-, 
ed  bim.  ( c) 

Mp.lchior  Adam  (f)  informs  vis  that  ht  was  teazed'by  the 
devil  with  many  Jpiritual  temptation^  bttffetbigs,  and  frightful 
f be  Sires  :  that,  when  he  lived  at  Cobling,  burning  torches- 
fometimes  appeared  to  him,  which  fo  terrified  him  as  almofi:  to 
m  ike  him  faiwt  away  ;•  from  which  he  was  relieved  by  medi- 
cines, and  by  reading  the  epiftle  to  the  Qalajtians  ;.  and  that  he. 
ufed,  on  thei'e  occalious,  to  call  to  thole  about  him  to  fing  pfalms. 
with  him  in  fpitc  of  the  devil  :  and:that  the  dev  il  once  appeared 
to  him  in  hif  own  garden,  in  the  form  of  a  black  boar. 

And  that  thefe  bujfetings,  fpcSires,  terrors,  and  temptations,  as 
he  called  them,  were  no  other  than  the  effects  of  religious  me- 
lancholy, to  the  production  of  which  his  peculiar  temperament 
of  mind,  the  ignorance  and  fuperllitious  credulity  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived,  his  ineeffaat  application  to  his  ftudies,  and  fc-. 
dentary  life,  all  probably  contributed,  is  pretty  evident  from 
the  attendant  circumltances  :  and  the  manner  in  which  he  fpeaks 
of  theic  temptations  is  perfectly  analogous  with  what  he  himfelf. 

fays  oflnfanity.  ~<4  I  think,  fays  he,  that  alL  fools,,  and  fuck, 

as  have  not  the  ufe  of  reafon,  are  vtrxedor  led  afidc  by,  Satan: 
not  that  they  are  therefore  condemned,  but  becaufe  Satan  doth, 
divcrfly  tempt  men,  fume  grievoufly>  fume  eafily  ;  fonic  a  lon- 
ger, 


(e)  Hay^e.  p,  70,  7,7.  tip  13&. 

tf)  r.  162. 
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ration  to  thofe  uncommon  qualities  in  which 
he  fo  niuch  exceeds  the  reft  of  mankind  ; 
orj  at  leaft,  all  thofe  with  whom  while  he 

compares 


trcr,  fome  a  morter.  time.  And  whereas  phyfidans  attribute 
£iuch  to  natural  means  fometimes  :  this  comet h  to  pafs,  becauie 
they  know  not  how  great  the  power  and  ftrength  ot  the  devils 
are."  (g) 

All  this  feems  abundantly  to  prove  that  Luther  was  fome- 
times  afflicted  vrith  religious  melancholy  in  a  very  high  degree  ; 
and  is  farther  confirmed  by  his  own  account  ot  his  deputations, 
and  other  intcrcourfes,  with  the  devil  :  for  which,  as  I  havcna 
opportunity  of  confulting  the  originals  mylelt,  I  am  obliged  to 
truit  to  the  fidelity  of  the  extra&i  which  are  to  be  met  with  m 
BAYLE'sH^nVa/ and  Critical  Dictionary,   under  the  article 

IjUTHER. 

Luther,  fays  he,  owns,  in  feveral  places  of  his  works,  that 
lie  knows  very  well  the  devil's  way  of  difputing  :  and  that  it 
had  coft  him  many  a  bitter  night  :  multas  nottrs  tmbifat*  amaT 

rulentaste  acerbas  reddere  ittenovit.  "The  devil,  lays  he, 

knows  how  to  invent,  and  to  urge  his  arguments  vvith  great 
force  He  alfo  fpeaks  in  a  deep  and  loud  tone  ot  voice,  JSor 
are  thefe  difputes  carried  on  in  a  long  courfe  ot  various  argumen- 
tation :  but  the  queflion  is  put,  and  the  anlvver  given,  in  a  mo- 
ment I  am  fenfible,  and  have  fufrkiently  ex^erieneed,  hoy.  it 
fometimes  happens  that  perfons  are  found  dead  in  their  beds  m  a 
morning.  He  is  sot  only  able  to  kill,  or  ft  range  the  body  , 
butknows  how  foto  urge,  and  dole  m  the  foul  with  his  d, pu  au- 
o«8,  that  it  is  obliged  to  quit  the  body  in  an  inftant ;  a  i^e  into 
which  he  had  nearly  reduced  me  more  thai  once.-— Indtea  i 
Relieved  that  Empse.us,  Oecolamfadiu,,  andothcrs  who 


(s)  Hayne.  p.  129.— Adam.  p.  164- 
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compares  himfelf  he  feels  the  emotions  of 
this  childifh,  delufive,  and  ridiculous  affecti- 
on. 

Asa  pleafing,  and  not  violent  emotion, 
it  would  rather  promote  health  than  be  inju- 
rious to  it,  did  it  not  too  often  render  us  lia- 
ble to  chagrin,  and  mortification,  from  the 
disappointment  of  our  expectations  of  that 
admiration,  and  applaufe,  which  we  fancy 
we  merit  ;  but  which,  however  we  may  de- 
ierve,  the  world  choofes  to  withhold  while 

we 

have  died  in  the  fame  manner,  met  with  their  fudden  deaths  by 
being  pierced  through  with  thefe  riery  darts  and  fpears  or"  Satan. 
For  no  mortal  can  endure,  and  withftand  them,  without  the  pe- 
culiar affillance,  and  power,  of  God  : — and  his-  difputations  are 
very  brier,  and  he  makes  no  long  delay,  if  he  happens  to  meet 

a  man  st  home  by  himfelf."  To  be  {hort,  he  fays,  that  "  the 

facramaitarians  do  not  underftand  the  holy  fcriptuies,  becav.fe 
the  true  opponent,  the  devil,  is  no  opponent  of  theirs  ;  and 
that  we  are  no  better  than  mere  fpeculative  theologians,  till  we 

have  had  fuch  an  oppoling  devil  clinging  to  our  necks.  That,, 

for  his  own  part,  he  thoroughly  knew  the -devil,  and  had  eat 
more  than  one  bufhel  of  fait  with  him  : — That  the  devil  had 
much  more  frequently,  and  clofely  lain  in  bed,  and  flept  with 
him,  than  his  wife' Catherine  : — That  he  was  wont  to  walk  a- 
bout  with  him  in  his  bedchamber  : — and  that  he  had  had  him 
hanging  about  his  neck.''  For  the  originals;  and  the  authori- 
ties, ot  all  this,  I  refer  the  reader  to  Bavle  himfelf. 
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we  fo  arrogantly  demand  it  ;  and  were  it  not, 
when  moft  fuccefsful,  and  moft  gratified, 
apt  to  degenerate  into  Infanity,  by  leading 
the  mind  fo  inceflantly  to  dwell  on  the  (ingle 
fubject  of  our  own  excellencies,  as  to  render 
it,  by  means  of  fuch  a  perpetual  recurrence 
of  the  fame  erroneous,  or  ill  governed  imagi- 
nations,  at  firft  nationally,   and  at  length, 
by  inducing  an  uniform  and  unremitting  ac- 
tivity of  the  brain,  ideally  delirious.    Of  In- 
fanity apparently  from  this  fource,  1  have 
fometimes  feen  examples.    That  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar king  of  Babylon  feems  to  have 
originated  from  the  fame  caufe  :  and  Alex- 
ander the  great  was,  I  am  perfuaded,  in- 
toxicated to  a  degree  of  adual  madnets,  by 
the  folly  of  exceffive  vanity,  as  well  as  by 
that  of  exceffive  drinking. 

Malevolence  is  defined  by  Cicero*  to,  be. 
"  a  pleafure  arifing  from  the  fufferings  of  o- 

"  thers>: 


*  Tufculfa  Diftvtatio*.  Lib.  IV.  cap.,  io. 
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*  thers,  when  they  are  unaccompanied  with 
"any  advantage  to  ourfelves," 

This  paffion  may  have  for  its  cbjeft  cer- 
tain individuals  only  ;  and  may  derive  its  origin 
from  the  perfonal  refentment  of  ibme  real, 
or  fuppofed,  injury,  or  affront.    And  in  this- 
cafe  it  nearly  relembles  revenge  ;  from  which 
it  chiefly  differs  in  this,  that  revenge  is  more 
violent;    and,  ariiing  from  that  vehement 
defire  of  punching  an  offender  which  is  cal- 
led anger,  deliberately  inflicts  the  punifhment, 
which  the  momentary  pafhYn  of1  anger  would 
impel  us  to  Lnflia  fuddenly  ;  and  which,  if 
delayed  till  it  has  had  time  to  fubfide,  it 
would  not  inflia  at  all  ;  h  itfelf,  dire^ly  or 
indirealy,  the  author  of  the  punimment  ; 
and  is  in  Ihort,  a  fixed,  deliberate,  and  dura- 
ble anger  :  whereas  malevolence,  though'  a- 
rifing  from  a  permanent  anger,  and  rel ena- 
bling revenge,  is  lefs  violent  than  either ; 
does  not  imply  a  defire  of  infliaing  punim- 
ment ;  much  lefs  does  it  aaually  inflia  any 
itfelf;  but,  being  the  reverfe  of  benevolence, 

which 
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which  rejoices  in  the  good,  it  unkindly,  and 
malicioufly,  rejoices  in  the  harm*  of  others. 

O  r  malevolence  may  extend  to  certain  fa- 
dies,  or  focielies,  of  men.    When  it  appears  in 
this  form,  it  may  have  arifen  from  early  pre- 
judices, have  been  indulged  from  felfifh  and 
interefted  views,  and  have  been  fomented  by 
contention  and  animofity,   whether  of  the 
tongue,  the  pen,  or  the  fword  ;  and  difplays 
itfelf  in  the  hatred  of  a  party,  of  a  religious 
feci:,  or  of  a  rival  nation  :  and  in  all  thefe 
ways  has  often  led  on  to  every  fpecies  of  in- 
justice, and  inhumanity.    Indeed  the  man 
who  can  once  bring  himielf  to  feel  pleafure 
in  the  pain  of  another,  beyond  the  inftanta- 
neous  impulfe  of  a  momentary  paffion,  and 
exceeding  the  degree  neceffary  for  the  correct- 
ion of  the  fault,  and  the  production  of  con- 
viction and  amendment,  is  of  too  lavage  a 
temper  for  civilized  fociety,  and  might  ealily 
be  driven  along,  by  the  cruel  malignity  of 
ferocious  pamons,  to  any  extreme  of  violence 
and  barbarity. 

Nor 
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Nor  do  a  party,  a  fe&,  or  a  nation,  fet 
hounds  to  malevolence.    It  fometimes  fpreads 
unlimited,  and  comprehends  the  whole  hu- 
man race  ;  and  is  then  termed  mifanthropy  ; 
a  pining,  and  gloomy  paffion,  or  habit  of 
mind,  which  leads  us  to  receive  an  uncom- 
fortable fort  of  pleamre  from  thinking  ill  of, 
railing  at,  recounting  the  faults,  and  rejoic- 
ing over  the  mfferies  of  mankind.    It  may 
receive  its  origin  from  private  injuries  done  to 
us,  from  great  dilappoint ments,   or  heavv 
misfortunes,    brought,    or   nippofed  to  be 
brought  upon  us,  by  the  felfiihneis,  treach- 
ery, or  ma.evolence  of  others  ;  and  will  be 
foilered  by  pondering  much  upon  the  injus- 
tice,  and  ingratitude,  we  have  experienced 
from  our  fellow  creatures  ;  and,  efpecially,  if  ' 
to  this  be  added  a  fi,  m  pcriualion  that  the  hu- 
man heart  is  entirely  felfifh,  and  ungenerous. 

This  unfriendly  paffion,  though  placed 
among  thofe  arifing  from  a  teeling  of  plea- 
fure  ;  from  the  circumftance  of  the  gloomy 

and 

A  a  a 
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and  malicious  fatisfaclion,  which  conftitutes 
its  eflential  charafter  ;  is  yet  to  thole  who  are. 
fo  unfortunate,  and  lb  funk  in  the  fcale  of 
moral  depravity,  as  to  be  much  fubjed  to  its 
influence,  a  fource  of  infinitely  more  pain 
than  plcafure  ;  not  only  as  being  a  felfifli  paf- 
iion,  but  as  it  is  uiually  followed  by  a  long 
train  of  other  palnons,  no  lefs  felfifh,  mali- 
cious, gloomy,  and  painful  ;  as  envy,  jea- 
loufy,  iufpicion,  difappointment,  hatred,  re- 
venge, anxiety,  fhame,  grief,  fear,  terror, 
remorle,  and  the  like  malignant  and  tor- 
menting affeaions.    It  is  plain,  therefore, 
that  habitual  malevolence  muft  be  a  ready  in- 
let to  the  various  diftreffes  of  the  hypochon- 
driacal diforder,  and  Infanity. 

D  e  s  I  R  e  is  an  earned  volition  of  the 
acquifition  of  fome  fuppofed  abfent  good,  or  of 
the  prefervation  of  fome  frefent  one:  or, 
which  amounts  to  the  fame  thing,  of  the  ab- 
fence  of  fome  frefent  evil,  or  the  avoidance  of 

fome  pofiible  future  one  :  or,  in  other 

words,  it  is  an  opinion  that  the  poflcflion  of 

fom* 
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fome  certain  attainable,  or  poffible,  good, 
would  contribute  to  our  happinefs  ;  accom- 
panied with  a  wim  to  be  poflefled  of  it,  which 
is  ufually,  more  or  lefs  painful,  in  proporti- 
on to  its  intenfenefs,  and  to  the  profpect  of 
its  gratification. 

O  F  this  affection  there  are  various  modi- 
fications, which,  according  to  the  nature  of 
its  various  objects,  relations,  and  combinati- 
ons, take  various  names  :  beiid^s  a  conhdera- 
ble  number  of  natural  defires,  which,  not 
having  acquired  di{tinc~r.  appellations,  pafs 
under  the  general  one  :  and  which  produce 
no  very  confpicuous  commotion  in  the  body, 
but  fo  far  as  they  give  rife  to  the  other  paf- 
iionsofjoy,  diftrefs,  anxiety,  and  fear  ;  fuch 
as  the  defire  of  life,  health,  eafe,  pleafure, 
reputation,  or  the  good  opinion  of  mankind, 
and  the  like,  with  the  avoidance  of  their  con- 
traries, death,  dileafe,  pain,  disapprobation, 
and  infamy. 


A  a  a  2 
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There  arc,  likewife,  certain  defires, 
or  wants,  which  may  be  termed  unnatural, 
and  which  I  conceive  to  come  under  Cice- 
ro's deicription  of  indigentia,  which  he  defines 
libido  /»^/^/-//j,4'inratiabledefire  ;"and  tocom- 

prehend  a  great  variety  of  artificial  wants ;  ■ 

as  the  defire  of  money,  the  defire  of  glory  or 
love  of  fame,  the  defire  of  power,  a  pr.ffion 
for  drefs,  gallantry ,  gaming,  building,  gardening, 
or  the  like  ;  any  one  of  which,  by  habit  and 
indulgence,  may  take  Inch  deep  root  in  the 
mind  as  to  become  ;ts  ruling  pafflon,  and 
conftitute  the  moral  difeafe  of  avarice,  ambi- 
tion,  ojlentation,  a  nice  fenfe  of  honour  falfely 
fo  called,  affetiation  of  every  kind,  the  love  of 
fleafure  and  dijfipation,  and  an  almoft  infinite 
variety  of  namelefs  deviations  from  the  true 
paths  of  virtue  and  happineis.  f 

I  call  them  unnatural  defires,  becaufe  they 

exiff.  only  in  an  advanced,  and  artificial  ftate 

of 


*  VideH^RAiii  Efifi.  XVIII.  Lib.  I.  vcrf.  96,  &c. 
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of  fociety  ;' and  becaufe  fome  of  them  owe 
their  birth  to  the  peculiar  manners,  faftiions, 
and  luxuries,  of  the  times,  and  countries,  in 
which  they  prevail. 

I  t  is  too  obvious  to  need  difcuffion,  and 
too  notorious,  to  need  any  proof,  how  fre- 
quently, and  in  what  way,  many  of  thefe  ar- 
tificial wants  terminate  in  Infanity. 
ijT  to  noift&v^sdttz  AU  bzz  hcc-g^ot? 

Heps,  which  is  a  perfuafion  .  of  the  mind 
that  v,-c  (hall  obtain  the  good  we  w.ifn  for,  is 
an  arrevfeion  in  ivhich  tlu  p  un  of  deiire  is  al-. 
molt  annihilated  by  the  pleating  profpedt  of 
approaching  fruition  ;  and  the  raptures  ©f  joy, 
which  might  accompany  actual  fruition,  are 
quieted,  and  kept  under,  by  the  contrary  e- 
motiousof  ftillremainingdefire,  and  of  a  flight 
though  ibmetimcs  fcarcely  perceptible  fenfe, 
of  the  pofllbility  of  difappointment- :  and  is 
ufually  of  fo  gentle  a  nature,  fo  little  inimical 
to  virtue,  and  lb  friendly  to  health,  as  fcarce- 
ly to  retain  the  qualities  and  character,  or  to 
delerve  the  name,  of  a  pallion  ;  or  only  to 

merit 
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merit  that  appellation  hy  retaining  the  good 
ones  ;  for  which  reafon,  I  fuppofe  Cicero 
has  omitted  it. 

WHAT  is  here  faid,  of  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining a  defired  good,  is  equally  applicable 
to  that  of  avoiding  an  approaching,  or  efca- 
ping  from  a  prefent  evil.  The  abfence  of  e- 
vil  being  to  be  confidered,  in  this  checquered 
ftate  of  good  and  ill,  as  the  pofleffion  of  real 
good  ;  and  the  avoidance  of,  or  liberation 
from,  aclual  evil,  as  equivalent  to  the  acqui- 
fition  of  no  inconfiderable  degree  of  pofitive 

good. 

m"*^  Of  "lO  C»*J  i  W  ^J'j4"  -    *i  i  I J   •  /'  I  *  i  >    p   1"     1      W  *      k-  ^  £  X 

Human  happinefs,  in  its  moft  per- 
fed  ftate,  feems  to  be  made  up  of  a  calm  fa- 
thfacilon  in  the  enjoyment  of  prefent  good,  an  d 
the  pleafmg  hope  that  it  will  continue,  or  will 
be  fucceeded  by  fome  other  good,  no  lefs 
grateful  to  our  natures,  and  agreeable  to  our 

wiftes.  Satisfadiion,  therefore,  and  hope, 

the  gentlcft,  and  moft  harmonious,  affeftions  ' 
of  the  mind,  always  accompany,  and  are  ac- 

•  complied 
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companiedby,  the  moft  harmonious,  gentle, 
and  falutary  movements  of  the  living,  and 
a&ivc  powers  of  the  body.  As  they  areattended 
with  no  painful  emotions,  fo  they  are  pro- 
ductive of  no  injurious  effects,  either  on  the 
mind,  or  body  ;  and  are  as  unconnected  with 
vice,  as  they  are  the  enemies  of  mental  fuf- 
fering,  and  bodily  difeafe. 

I  here  fpeak  of  a  pure,  and  rational  hope, 
untainted  with  any  other  paffion,  and  wor- 
thy of  our  nature.  But  it  is  proper  to  add,  that 
hope  may  be  combined  with  other  paffions, 
and  may  have  for  its  object  real  evil,  under 
the  fpecious  appearance  of  good.  I  may  hope 
to  obtain  the  gratification  of  fome  irregular 
appetite,  or  disorderly  paffion  ;  or  to  acquire 
fome  fancied  good  which  is  in  reality  an  evil. 
In  thefe  cafes,  hope  is  but  an  under  paffion, 
a  mere  adjunct,  accident,  or  modification  ; 
but  partakes  not  of  the  evil  of  the  ,  paffion 
with  which  it  is  united.  Hope,  as  hope,  is 
ftill  pleafing,  fUU  falutary  ;  and  even  here 

difplays 
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dilplays  the  beneficence  of  its  nature  :  for, 
though  it  cannot  overcome,  it  diminifhes, 
the  pernicious  effects  of  the  painful  and  tur- 
bulent pailions,  with  which  it  is  combined. 

I  n  like  manner,  hope  may  be  connected 
with  fome  fpecies  of  Inlanity,  as  a  fymptom, 
but  never  as  a  caufe.  It  may  exitt  in  the 
chearful  kinds  of  this  dilorder,  without  pro- 
ducing either  bad  effects,  or  good  ones  ;  with- 
out promoting  its  increafe,  or  contributing 
to  its  amendment ;  but  it  is  of  fo  oppofite  a 
nature  to  thofe  kinds  of  Jnfanity  which  are 
characterized  by  gloominefs,  and  melancho- 
ly, that  whenever  it  can  be  excited  in  cafes 
of  this  fort,  it  affords  an  excellent  fign  of  a- 
mendment  ;  and  whatever  means  are  capable 
of  exciting  it,  will  have  a  powerful  tendency 
to  facilitate  their  cure. 

Anger  is  the  refentment  which  we  feel  of 
an  injury  done,  or  intended,  to  outielves,  or 
to  others,  accompanied  with  a  delirc  to  pu- 
aim  the  tranfgreflbr.    Its  immediate  effect  13 

to 
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to  increafe  the  mufcular,  and  vafcular  tones 
of  the  body  ;  to  augment  ftrength  ;  and  to 
iccelerate  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through 
the  whole  iyftem  of  vefTels,  both  great  and 
imail ;  to  increafe  the  quantity  of  blood  fent 
to  the  head,  and,  when  vehement,  to  produce 
in  the  arteries  a  degree   of  inflammatory 

tone  ;  in  fhort,  to  excite  the  moll  fudden, 
and  violent,  exertions  of  the  nervous  power1, 
over  the  vefTels,  and  mufcles  ;  and  to  leave, 
when  it  fubfidcs,  in  confequence  offuch  un- 
common and  tumultuous  efforts,  diminution 
of  tones,  and  efpecially  of  the  mufcular,  de- 
bility, languor,  trembling,  palpitation,  and 
fometimes  even  fainting. 

Hence  it  is  obvious  why  it  is  accom- 
panied with  a  general  increafe  of  warmth, 
and  of  infenfible  perforation  ;  and  efpecially 
with  uncommon  flufhing  of  the  face,  and 
heat  and  throbbing  in  the  head  ;  why  it  ex- 
hibits vaft  and  aftonifhing  efforts  of  ftrength  ; 
why  the  hurry  of  great  and  unufual  exerti- 
ons 

B  b  b 
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ons  mould  occafion  hammering  ;  and  why 
the  violent  agitation  of  mind  with  which  it 
is  attended,  mould  produce  refllefsnefs,  and 
inquietude,  of  body.  From  the  fudden  change 
in  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  large 
veffels,  it  is  eafy  to  account  for  the  palpitati- 
ons which  are  iometimes  felt  at  the  heart 
and  from  the  acceleration  of  the  blood's  moti- 
on in  the  fmall  ones  *  we  can  eafily  conceive 
why  anger  mould  give  rife  to  hemorrhages, 
inflammations,  fevers,  epilepfies,  apoplexies, 
and  Inlanity  ;  and  why  it  mould,  occahonal- 
ly  excite  vomiting,  purging,  and  in  fome  ca- 
fes, by  producing  a  fpafm  on  the  excretory 
'  duels 

4  «  Mincitatum  autem  fanguims  motum  pertinent  ftnguim* 

in.pedenat,,  hinc  (a)  gaugfceha  (     ra^fff^!!^la  X- 
les   &  maredo  a  pede  ad  genu  (c)*  Cum  ifto  effe^u  comp.iro  u 
ledinem  fn  gallomm  caleLicorum  collo  e,  Ira  namm^pfa  de- 
nIque  chan^leontis  pl^nomena.  IL  §  VI. 

Halleri   Element.  Hjfiotig*  Lib.  XVII.  Sea.  5 
Tom.  V.  p.  587. 

(z)  Petzold.  Ohf.  20.  (a)  Albhkt.  ff'^J™\ 
III  0.  134.  (h)  lDtM.'ib;id.  Qussnai  dela  Gang) eric.  p. 
330.    (c)  GaU  MMinerv,  VI.  p.  13*- 
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ducts  of  the  bile,  even  a  jaundice  ;  and,  by  a 
like  fudden  fpafm  in  the  inteftines,  the  iliac 

gaffion.  Hence  we  fee  how  anger  may  give 

motion  to  a  paralytic  limb  ;  cure  the.  dumb  ; 
drive  away  the  paroxyfms  of  the  gout  and 
rheumatifm  ;  relieve  fome  forts  of  fevers  ; 
and  pro t raft  the  hour  of  death  itfelf,  keeping 
lip  for  a  while  the  vital  flame  by  its  ftrong 
and  animated  excitement  of  the  nervous  pow- 
er. 

Since  anger  is  productive  of  foch.  ex- 
traordinary commotions  in  the  body,  and  is 
itfelf  fo  much  like  Infinity,  as  to.b^  very 
co  m man  ly  lVi  1  e d ,  a  r te r  H  o  r  a  e  e  ,  %  and  fome 
other  of  the  antients,  "  a  fhort  madnefs," 

we 


€J  "  Ira  furor  Irevis  eft,  an'nvum  rege,  qtii  nifi  pa  ret, 
Imperat :  hunc  ireuis,  hunc  tu  compfefce  catena." 

Epijl.  11..  Lib..!,  verf.  62. 

Anger  s  a  fhorter  madnefs  of 'the  piind  ; 
&u.bAue  the  tyrant y  anA  in  fetters  bind. 

Francis. 

Vide  ctiam  Ciceronis  Jufculan.  Difputat.  Lib.  IV.  cap. 

B  b  b  1 
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we  cannot  wonder  that  it  mould  fometimes 
terminate,  immediately,  in  actual  Infanity. 
Nor  will  it  be  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  paf- 
fion  which  occasions  -lb  fudden,  and  fo  conli- 
derable  a  change  in  the  circulation  of  the. 
blood  in  the  head;  which  is  fo  ufually  fuc- 
ceeded  by  the  contrary  emotions  of  forrow, 
and  repentance  ;  and  which  not  only  is  the 
legitimate  offspring  of  a  degree  of  mental  im- 
becillity,  but,  by  injuring  the  brain,  tends 
ftill  farther  to  weaken  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  and  by  rendering  both  mind  and  body, 
if  long  and  habitually  indulged,  too  irritable, 
impairs  the  judgment,  and  expoics  to  the  fre- 
quent attacks  of  the  moft  hurtful  pampas  j 
fhould  in  the  courfe  of  time,  other  caufes  con- 
fpiring,  occafion  almoft  every  fptcies  of  In- 
fanity. 

Though  anger,  however,  be  a  per- 
nicious one,  it  is  often  the  paffioti  of  generous 
minds  ;  but  hatred,  which  may  be  defined 
an  inveterate  anger,  and  is  a  rooted  refent- 

ment 
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ment  againft  fome  one  obnoxious  perfon,  or 
againft  fome  religious  feet,  lome  party,  fome 
fociety,  or  clafs  of  people,  againft  one  of  the 
fexes,  or  againft  mankind,  is  always  a  mark 
of  a  weak  mind  ;  and,  where  it  is  not  a 
fymptom  of  a<5tual  Infanity,  as  it  frequently 
is,  is  the  certain  fign  of  a  bafe,  and  corrupt- 
ed heart  :  and  is  always  of  fo  gloomy,  as  well 
as  of  fo  malevolent,  a  nature,  as  when  by 
indulgence  it  has  infinuated  itfelf  into  the 
very  temper  and  conftitution  of  the  mind, 
readily  to  extend  itfelf  to  particular  bodies  of 
people,  or  to  mankind  ;  and  infenftbly  to  de- 
generate into  a  morofe  kind  of  melancholy, 
whole  object  may  indeed  be  various,  but 
whofe  effects  muft  ever  be  gloomy",  painful, 
and  tormenting. 

■Love  is  a  paflion  of  a  very  different  nature, 
and  of  an  opposite  tendency.  When  extend- 
ed to  mankind  in  general,  it  is  called  benevo- 
lence ;  when  confined  to  an  individual,  with 
a  paflionate  warmth  of  attachment,  it  is  cal- 
led j'rkttdjhip  ;  or,  if  that  individual  be  of  the 

other 
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other  fex,  and  it  have  a  view  to  the  union  of 
the  two,  it  becomes  a  mpft  tender  and  m- 
terefting  attachment,  which  has  universally 
acquired  the  ahnoft  excMive  title  to  the  ap- 
pellation otlove.  % 

Love  between  the  fexes,  when  it  is  re- 
ciprocal, and  uncontaminated  with  appetite, 
confifting  in  the  moft  exalted  feelings  of  the 
tendered  frienduYip,||   without  having  yet 

excited 


%  See  a  beautiful  pn&gfc  from  Spencek    com »  ng  o 
parifon  between  natural  love,  and  fnf»ndnup,  «  the 

Spectator.  N°  4<P-  VoU  VIL  *>'  8l* 

II  u  Stoici  vera  fa  fapientem  amaturum  efle  diennt !;  _  & :  amo- 
rem  ipfum,  conatum  amiciti*  faciend*  ex  pnlchntuduus  ipeue 
Sn      Qui  fi  qui* eft  in  rerutn  naturanne  folhatudme -  fine 
defSo,  finTcura,  fine  fufpirio  ;  lit  fane  :  vacat  en.m  hb,d»- 
„e  _fin  autem  eft  aHquis  amor,  uteft  certe,  qui  »*d  M 

autnonnnultumablnfania,    fc*,  Ciceron.  Uf.ulan. 

Dijjmtat.  Lib.  IV.  cap.  34. 

fine  love  Ufclfto  be  a  ^^^^ftff^'ttS 
thcre  uhMtefy  is,  as  differs  very  little,  if  at  all,  J>  J 
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excited  a  defire,  or  even  a  thought,  of  any 
fenfuai  gratification,  is  the  fweeteft,  gentleft, 
•and  moft  amiable  of  the  paffions  ;  and  pro- 
duces exactly  the  lame  bodily  effects  as  tem- 
perate joy  ;  promoting  health  and  chearful- 
nefs,  invigorating  the  body,  improving  the 
temper,  iofrening  the  manners,  inipiring 
courage,  and  fharpening  and  animating  every 
faculty  of  the  mind  :  and  even  when  com- 
bined with  appetite,  an  union  to  which  the 
put-eft  love  between  the  fexes  has,  in  certain 
circumftances,  a  neceffary  tendency,  it  has, 
when  indulged  with  moderation,  the  fame 
falutary  effects,  perhaps  in  a  greater  degree  ; 
befideb  others,  no  leis  beneficial,  which  are 

peculiar  to  itfelf;  and,  indeed,  I  know 

of  no  one  ill  confequence  which  can  proceed 
from  mutual,  temperate,  and  lawful  love. 

But  from  an  immoderate  indulgence  of 
the  appetite  connected  with  this  delightful 
affection,  the  very  word  conlequences  too 
often  enfue  :  and,  though  the  uniufpected,  it 
has  frequently,  I  believe  been  the  real  fouree 

of 
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of  Infanity,  when  it  has  been  erroneoufly  at- 
tributed to  fome  .other  caiife*  or  when  no 
probable  caufe  could  be  afligned. 

Intemperance  of  this  fort, 
not  only  exhaufts  the  body,  but  depraves 
and  enfeebles  the  mind  ;  and  exchanges 
health,  ftrength,  eafe,  and  chearfulnefs,  for 
difeafe,  languor,  pain,  and  unfurmount- 
ablc  deje&ion,  which,  with  the  affiftance  of 
fome  accidental  occalional  caufe,  and  lome- 
times  even  without  it,  too  readily  terminates 
ill  Infanity. 

But  this  difeafe  moft  frequently  arifes 
from  the  other  pamons,  with  which  love  is 
often,  unhappily,  tormented  ;  as  iolicitude, 
fear,   fufpicion,  jealoufy,  joy,  grief,  hope, 

doubt,   difappointment,   defpair  ;T   and 

7  from 


«1  omnino  «SlUi  poffit  :  .Mucemius  a  «  eft «»m  »«q 

alia;  ftudia,  follicituflines,  curas,  negotu  .  loo  denude 
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from  that  unremitting  attention  of  mind  with 
which  the  lover's  thoughts  are  for  ever  em- 
ployed 

tione,  ramquam  agroti  hog  convalefcentes,  ftepe  curahdus  eft  i 
et'r.im  novo  quidam  amove  veteran  amorem,  tamc]i:am  clavo 
clavum,  cjicicndum  putant  :  maxume  autem  admonendusj 
quantus  fit  turor  krfcoris.  Omnibus  eftim  ex  animi  perturbati- 
onil  us  elt  profc&o  nulla  vehementior  :  ut,  ri  jam  ipfa  i'la  accu- 
fare  nolis,  iiupra  dico  &c  corruptelas  &  sjdulteria,  inceiba  denique, 
quorum  omnium  accuiabilis  eft  turpitude  :  led  ujt  hxc  omittas, 
perturbatio  ipfa  mentis  in  amorc  focda  per  fe  ed  :  nam  Ut  ilia 
praeteream,  qua:  funt  furoris  j  lisec  ipfa  per  fcfc  qUam  habentle* 
vitat'erB,  quae  videntur  effe  aiediorria  r 

  injuria, 

Sufpiciones,  immi'cM*,  induaa?, 
Bellum,  pax  rurium  :  inceita  hstcfi  tu  poftules 
Katione  certa  facere  ;  nihilo  plus  aya1-, 
•Quam  ti  desoperam,  tit  cum  rafione  lnfanias." 
 —Cic.  Tuff.  BJ'p.  ib.  c^p.  35. 

"  A  prrfon  thus  affeSled  Jhowld  be  cured  in  this  ivay  ; — be  fhaltld 
he  convinceUboiv  light ,  bd~xs  d ef pi  cable  ^  ho-w  qfl'ortkltjs  a  thing,  is 
the  objeel  of  bis  defire  :  bonX)  eajily  it  may  be  obtained  frdmfome  0- 
tber  quarter,  or  in  fome  other  -way^  or  may  he  difregar  ded  altoge- 
ther :  he  Jhould fometimes  alfo  be  diverted  to  other  things  ;  to  Jlu- 
dy,  bufAe,  cart,  or  bnfnejs  :  and,  lajlly,  the  cure  Jhould  fre- 
quently be  attempted,  as  in  the  caff's  of  fick  per/tns  rvhofc  recovery 
/eems  to  make  no  advances,  by  change  of  place  :  fome  are  even  of 
opinion  thkt  as  One  ivedge  is  driven  out  by  dntthrr,  fo  Jhould  an  in- 
veterate pajjion  be  expelled  by  a  neiv  one  :  iut,  a^ove  all,  he 
Jhould  be  made.  fenjVole  'boiv  much  of  madnefs  there  is  in  love.  For 
of  all  the  pajfion.;  there  is  no  on:  more  violent  :  .fo  tha',  to  Jay  no- 
thing of  rapes,  fedutlions,  adulteries,  or  then  of  in.ejls,  all  of 
"which  are  chargeable  iviib  mojl  criminal  turpitude  :  but,   to  fay 

nothing 

C  e  c 
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p?oyed  about  the  beloved  object  of  his  unalte* 
rable  affection  ;  which  will  fcarcely  permit 
him  to  eat,  drink,  or  deep,  and  fometimes 
batiifhes  deep  entirely  from  his  eyes  ;  which 
will  induce  him,  when  in  the  agonies  of  anxie- 
ty, fear,  iulpicion,  or  of  any  of  the  othcrbane* 
ful  pdlrons  attendant  upon  love,  to  neglecT. 
bufmels,  and  all  the  duties  of  his  ftation,  and 
of  iocia'i  life  ;  to  be  flovenly  in  his  drefs,  and 
e^~n  inact^ntive  to  clean'inefs  ;  will  tor- 
ment him  with  doubt,  diffolve  him  with  grief, 
make  him  frantic  with  jealousy,  or  freeze 

him  with  the  horrors  of  defpair  :  or,  when 

lefs  violent,  will  lead  him  to  fome  gloomy 

retirement  to  meditate  in  filence,  to  walk 

xvith  folded  arms,  and  drooping  head,  —  to 

be 

nothing  of  thefc,  the  mitt  diforder  of  mind  which  accompanies  love 
■is  of "ttftlf 'df graceful :  for,  topaf  over  fuch  of 'its  excefes  as  par- 
take eflnfauitv  ;  bow  much  is  there  of  folly  even  in  -what  may  it 

efeevud  its  moderate  irregularities  ?  Its  

"  Injuries, 
Sufpiclons,  enmities,  JJ.wrt  reconcilcvunts, 
War  and  then  pence  again  :  if  fuch  uncertainties 
Bv  rcafonytu  would  fx,  you  might  as  well 
fpfj  to  be  mady  and  yet  retain  your  reafo/i*" 
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be  reft'efs,  and  agitated,  in  motion-,  gefture, 

and  countenance,  to  be   abfeut  to  every 

thing  external,  and,   in  Ihort,   day  and 

night  to  think,  to  dream,  of  nothing  elie  but 
the  dear,  rnterefting  image,  graces,  and 
conduct,  of  the  object  of  his  unfortunate  pal- 
no  n.  § 

Love,  in  this  ftate,  is  by  Paulus  JE- 
g-ineta*  very  properly  confidered  as  a  dil-. 

ordered 

§  Love-,  and  its  effects  have  been  favourite  fubjefls  with  po- 
ets,, of  every  age,  and  n <tion.    Thomson,  in  his  Jieajbns,  has 
given  fome  be  mtitul  Iketches  or" it,  in  its  various  forms.  The- 
icJlowing  lines,  in  his  fprmg,,  afford. an  cxaft  pidure  ot  i'ome  of 

the  pernicious  effects  of  violent,  and  ill  regulated,  love  :  

"  B  it  ablent,  what  fa-ntaftic  woes,  arous'dj 
Rage  in  each  thought,  by  reiliels  muling  fed, 
Chill  the  wann  cheek,  and  blaft  the  bloom  of  life  ? 
Neglected  fortune  flies  ;  and  Hiding  fwift, 
Prone  into  ruin  tall  his  fcorn'd  affairs. 
'Tis  naught  but  gloom  around  ;  thedarken'd  fha. 
Lofes  his  light ;  the  roiy-bofom'd  fpring 
To  weeping  fancy  pines  ;  and  yon'' bright  arch, 
Contracted,  bends  into  a  dulky  vault. 
AH  nature  fades  extinct  ;  and  fhe  alons 
Heard,  felt,  and  feen,  poiTeffes  every  thought, 
Jills  every  fenfev  and  pants  in  every  vein.  &c.  &c.  Sec."' 

Veric  x.ooi,  &?c 


*  De  Rc  ?Itclica.  Lib.  HI.  cap.  t;. 
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ordered  affection  of  the  brain  :  and,  indeed, 
it  not  only  too  often  exhibits  every  fymptom 
of  notional  infanity  ;  but  frequently  terminates 
in  the  moft  deplorable  extremes  of  every  lpe- 
cies  of  the  ideal. 

Amhtthn,  or  the  earneft  defire  of  power, 
and    preheminence,  may,  when  excelftve, 

difpofe  the  mind  to  Infanity,       -by  leading 

if  to  dwell  too  intenfely,  and  inceflantly,  on. 
the  lole  objed  of  its  purfuit,  and  al'piration  ; 
—  by  the  injurious  tendency  of  any  violent 
and  predominant  paluon  which  may  accom- 
pany it,   as  envy,  jealouiy,  anger,  reient- 
ment,  malice,  hatred,   revenge,  disappoint- 
ment, indignation,  grief,   or  delpair  f  "by 
the  perpetual  agitation,  and  iudden  extremes, 
of  oppolite  and  contending  pamons  ;  of  hope 
and  fear,  elevation  and  depreilian,  chearftil- 
nefs  and  anxiety,  fruition  and  deprivation, 
joy  and  diftrefs,  expedation  and  difappoi^t- 
ment ;— by  fatigue  of  body,   and  mind, 
from  perpetual,  intenfe,  and  anxious  think- 
ing -_and  by  want  of  the  due  relaxation, 
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and  refremment  of  deep. ;  which  will  too  of- 
ten be  greatly  interrupted,  and  lometimes  en- 
tirely baniihed,  by  much  and  deep  thinking, 
by  the  reftlefs  activity  of  violent,  and  by  the 
ferment  and  agitation  of  contending,  paffions. 

A  violent^  and  unreafonable  affection  for 
money,  as  a  thing  of  inherent,  and  intrinllc 
value,  without  any  immediate  refpecl  to  its 
life,  any  proper,  and  proportionate  regard  to: 
the  advantages,  and  comforts,  which  we 
may  derive  from  it  ourfclves,  or  be  enabled 
hy  poffdhng  it  to  confer  upon  others,  is  de- 
nominated avarice :  a  moft  lordid,  felfifh, 

and  ungenerous  paffion,  which,  while  it 
withholds,  andftifles,  our  natural  fympathy, 
and  pity,  for  our  fellow  creatuers,  never  fails 
to  punilh  with  the  pains  of  anxiety  and  care, 
and  with  a  total  privation  of  the  fineft  plea- 
fures  of  our  nature,  the  unhappy  wretch 
who  is  fo  unfortunate  as  to  llirTer  himfelf  to 
be  enflaved  by  an  attachment  fo  little  al- 
luring, fo  perfectly  irrational,  fo  fubverfivc; 
of  our  bell:  moral  feelings,  and  fo  degrading 
t.^  humanity. 

That 
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T  h  A  t  fuch  a  paflion  mould  exift  feems- 
as  wonderful,  as  it  is  common.  Nor,  in- 
deed, could  it  ever  take  poffeffion  of  the  mind, 
but  by  inieniibic  approaches.  It  fteals  upon, 
us  by  degrees,  under  the  femblance  of  proper 
economy,  and  a  prudent  provifion  for  future 
enjoyment,  till  familiarity  makes  us  infenfi- 
ble  of  its  deformity  ;  and,  by  an  abfurd  af- 
fociation,  we  begin  to  eftcem  on  its  own  ac- 
count, what  we  at  firft  valued  merely  for  the- 
fake  of  the  conveniences  which  it  was  capa- 
ble of  procuring  us  ;  and  to  transfer  that  af- 
fection to  the  means  only,  which  ought  to. 
have  been  placed  entirely,  and  without  devi- 
ation, upon  the  end. 

What  powerfully  affifts  in  bringing  a- 
bout  this  revolution,  is  the  fear  of  poverty  I 
which  is  too  ready  to  take  the  place  of  an  ha- 
bitual care  to  fave  money,  and  of  an  anxious 
lolicitude  to  provide  for  futurity  ;  and  which 
fo  naturally  iprings  up,  and  ftrikes  fuch  deep- 
root,  in  the  mind  of  a  covetous  man,  as. 
icarcely  ever  to  be  eradicated  where  it  bis 


once- 
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once  fixed  ;  and  often,  as  I  have  experienced 
in  a  number  of  inftances,  to  terminate  in  that 
variety  of  pathetic  Injanity  which  I  have  de- 
nominated avaricious,  and  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal, and  chara&eriftic  fymptom,  is  the 
groundlefs  dread  of  poverty  in  the  midil  of 
affluence. 

Fear,  anxiety,  infatiable-  delire,  and 
tmceafmg  care,  are  the  never  tailing  tormen- 
tors of  the  man  of  avarice  :  nor  arc  thev  his 
only  tormentors  :  he  lometirnes  voluntarily 
afflicts  himfelf  with  the  ixecdl  its  fu  fieri  tigs  of 
poor,  and  fcanty  diet  ;  of  mean,  and  iniuffi- 
cient,  cloathing  ;  of  the  w  ine  of  every  com- 
fort of  life  ;  and  the  certain  hardmips  of  a 
rigorous,  artificial,  poverty,  amidftthe  ima- 
ginary, and  improbable,  apprehension  of  a 
veal  one  ;  and  is  occafionallv  agitated  with 
fufpicion,  anger,  hatred,  diftrefs,  grief,  def- 
pair,  or  whatever  ether  pafTion  may  poiTibly 
accompany  the  folicitude  of  collecting,  and 
hoarding,  the  dread  oflofing,  and  the  forrow 
for  the  actual  lofs,  of  the  primary,  and  aU 

nioft 
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mo  ft  only  object,  of  all  his  cares,  and  all 
his  wifhes. 

I  f  to  this  bs  added  the  pain  of  the  felfiih 
paffions  ;  the  privation  of  the  cheating,  ani- 
mating, and  ialutary  influence,  of  the  focial 
ones  ;  the  horrors  of  a  life  of  almoft  perpetu- 
al folitude,  which  is  often  the  lot  of  the  co- 
vetous man  ;  the  moping  gloomineis  of  fijpi- 
rit,  and  uncomfortable  void  in  the  heait; 
that  total  want  of  an  undefcribable  fomething 
efrential  to  human  felicity,  which  miift  fre- 
quently be  experienced  by  a  being  who  nei- 
ther loves,  nor  is  beloved,  who  is  interefted 
in  no  ones  happinefs,  and  is  confeious  that 
iio  one  can  be  interefted  in  his  own  ; —  a 
man  of  generous  fentiment,  and  keen  lenfibi- 
lity,  will  be  apt  to  wonder  that  fuch  a  cha- 
racter as  a  miier  can  exift  ;  or,  exifting,  can 
loner  retain  his  fenfes  :  and  even  men  of  iels 
delicate  feelings  will  not  be  iurprifed  that 
fuch  a  paffion,  or  moral  depravity,  as  avarice, 
fhould  often  terminate  in  Infanity,  which  in 
its  beft  condition,  it  fo  much  refembles. 


How 
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H  o  w  fuch  pailions,  and  iuch  habits  of 
lire,  as  have  been  here  attributed  to  this  for- 
did difpolition,  may  be  productive  of  Iniani- 
ty  in  a  variety  of  ways,  it  is  eaiy  to  perceive 
from  what  has  aiready  been  said  of  the  nature 
and  operation  of  the  paffions,  of  poor  diet, 
and  of  conftant  att  ntion  of  the  mind  to  one 
object  ;  and  will  prciently  be  farther  iiiuh  vi- 
sed, in  treating  oi"  the  |>ailoil's  whicn  yet  re- 
main to  be  coniidered. 

Distress  is  the  affliction  which  we 
feel  from  the  prefent  preflure  of  what  we 
conceive  to  be  an  evil ;  anting  from  a  periua- 
fion  of  the  mind  that  the  evil  which  has  be- 
fallen us  is  a  fu.i  cient  cauic  for  iuch  afflicti- 
on. The  paffions  of  this  clafs  have  a  great 
Variety  of  names  ;  as  envy,  pity,  com  mile- 
ration,  uneafmefs,  dejection,  angi^m,  lor* 
row,  mou.nmg.  lamentation  grief,  de'pair, 
and  manv  others  ;  of  which  fevcral  are  near- 
ly fynonymous ;  fame  indicate  p-dfions  which 
differ  only  in  degree  *    nd  none  produce  any 

very 
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very  confiderable  bodily  effecT:  which  is  hot 
exemplified  in  envy,  pity,  grief,  dejection, 
and  defpair. 

Envv  is  that  affe&ion  of  the  mind,  by 
which  we  are  diftreffed  at  the  good  fortune 
of  another;  either  becaufe  we  ourfelves  are 

in  i  want  of  what  he  enjoys  ;  or  becaufe, 

lie  being  poffefled  of  a  defirable  object  as  well 
as  ourfelves,  our  ungenerous  hearts  are  de- 
prived of  an  invidious,  and  infulting  fuperi- 
ority  ;  —  or  becaufe  we  cannot  bear  to  fee  a- 
nother  happy,  how  remote  foever  his  happi* 
nefs  may  be  from  interfering  with  our  own  ; 
or  the  objea  of  it  from  being  an  objeft  of  de- 
fire  to  ourfelves. 

This  paffion,  in  all  its  varieties,  is  of  a 
moft  .painful,  and  in  fome,  of  a  moft  malig- 
nant nature  ;  being  ufually  accompanied  with 

anger,  and  hatred  ;  either  in  confequence 

of  an  unjuftaflbciation,  as  if  they  had  adual- 
ly  injured  us,  who  poflefs  what  we  are  fo 

unhappy  as  to  be  unable  to  obtain,  or  what 
r  we 
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we  wifh  to  pofTefs  exclusively,  and  without 

a  rival ;  or  in  coniequence  of  forae  former 

injury  which  we  yet  refent,  and  which  leads 
us  to  view  with  a  malicious  indignation,  the 

profperity  of  a  foe  ;  or  becaufe  the  perfon 

envied  has  actually  been  either  the  intentio- 
nal, or  the  innocent  caufe,  of  our  o  vn  de- 
privation ;  — or  from  a  temper,  than  which 
none  can  be  more  painful,  or  deteflable,  un- 
fortunately fo  depraved  by  habitual  envy,  as 
to  feel  a  malevolent  enmity  to  whatever  we  fee. 
great,  or  good,  or  happy,  or  deiireable,  in  the 
character,  or  acquilitions,  or  fucceffbs,  or  o- 
ther  circumftances,  of  our  affociates,  neigh- 
bours, or  fellow  citizens. 

The  effects  on  the  body  of  this  malici- 
ous, and  deipicable  paffion,  which  excites  a 
dciire  of  humbling  thofe  whom  we  fee  equal- 
ly, or  more  profperous,  and  whom  we  ima- 
gine as  happy,  or  happier,  than  ourfelyes, 
are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  grief,  or  dejection, 
hereafter  to.  be  defcrihed  ;  but  often  animated, 

and 
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and  at  the  fame  time  rendered  more  painful, 
by  the  violence  of  anger,  the  malevolence  of 
hatred,  or  the  fretful  impatience  of  peevipi- 
neis.    As  it  is  a  moif.  felfim,  degenerate,  and 
vitious  pamon,  engrafted  upon  the  generous, 
natural,  and  virtuou  .  one  of  emulation  ;  io  it 
is  moft  gloomy,  and  uncomfortable  ;  and  one 
of  themoft  unprofitable,  pernicious,  andmcu- 
rable,  that  can  torment  and  corrode  the  humaiv 
heart.    An  envious  tempo-  is  deftru&ive  of 
the  peace  of  mind,  and  injurious  to  the  heahn, 
of  its  pqfleflbr  ;  and  a  fcourge  to  all  within 
the  reach  of  its  baneful  influence,  t 


i  Its  hateful  effeas  cannot  be  better  defenbed,  .dknvmg  tor 
fpmc  iitflepoenc.il  iiei  rhte  lingvandembeihmmen^  u  that  may 
be  culled  embellifhmrw  wmch  is  Intended  to  renjfei _a  p^re  m<#6 
difeuffHJgi  J&»  inthe  WpHf  of  Ovid,  in  bit  deicnpnon  <»t  tnc 
yift  of  Minerva  to  the  cave  of  envy  ;  where  he  tells  us  that,—. 

"  Utque  deam  vidit  formaque  armifque  decora m  ; 
Iftgemuit  :  vultumque  ima  ad  fufpiria  duxit. 
PaUoi  in  ore  iedet  :  macies  in  coipore  toto  : 
Nufquam  refta  acies  :.  livent  rubigine  dentes  : 
Peotora  telle  virent :  lingua  eft  ndi'ufa 
,Hii«s  abeft  ;  niii quern  vifi  moverc  dol.ues. 
Nec  fruirur  fomno,  vigilacibus  ejeita  :uris  : 
Sed  videtingratos,  intabe'e  qiit  viJeivV, 
Succefllis  hoininum  :  carpitque  &  carpitu*  1)1)3  J 
SuppHciumquc  luum  eft  <*         ■  < 
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A  s  envy  pines  at  the  profpcnty,  and  hsp- 
pineis,  fd  />//>'  fympathizcs  with,  and  com- 
miierates,  the  ■misfortunes,  and  mikries,  of 
others  :  efpee'nvlly  if  they  fuffer  undetervedly,- 
and  without  any  guilt,  or  even  fault,  ol  their 
own  j  or  if  their  iuffcrings  bo  much  greater 
than  the  vices,  or  inadvertencies,  which  oc- 
cafioned  them.  Fbf  the  idea  of  ;:uilt  weak- 
ens the  fympathy,  and  diminuhes.  the  pity,. 

\s  hich 

 tc  tandem  Tritonida  confoacit  nrcem, 

Jpfciffii;  »poi\  nue,  it.  tefta  fhtt  virentem  :        :  y.  I 
Virtue  tenet  Lcivraas  ;  quia  nil  lacrynrtblle  cerr.it. 

\\L.!.;?uorphof  Lib.  Hi  Yeri.  773,  Kft 

"  Soon  as  .  tic  fato  'tfjegoddffi  gay  and  bright } 
She  fetcb\>  a  groan  at  fuch  a  cheerful  fight, 
l.ivid  and mug-exvere  her  look,  her  eye 
Jn  'fould '  for ted 'glances  turn* a"  a'.'.'ry  ; 
-     J  hoard  cf  gull  her  in  ward parts  p'ffeffd, 

Ana  fpread  a  gresnuef  .<\  r  her  canker* d  breaff  ; 

Her  teeth  were  bra-vsn  khlth  riftf  and  from  her  tongue, 

In  dangling  drops,  the  fringe  pofon  hung. 

like  never /miles  but  when  the  wretched  W'/,. 

$For  lulls  he:'  malice  with  a  momenfsftep, 

Rcjllef  Infplte  ;  whde  watchful  to  defray, 

She  pines  and fic'-ens  r.t  another's  )*y  ; 

Foe  to  hcrfelf  dif.rejjing  and df  refs 'd, 

She  bean  bsr  avoiutormcntar  In  her  breajl.    ■  — 

 When  Athens  Jhe  beheld,-  for  arts  renew:i'd?- 

With  peace  made  happy,  and  with  plenty  cont'd, 
Scarce  could  the  hediots  fiend  her  tear  1  forbear , 
Tojiud  out  nothing  that  defcrv*d  0  tear.'* 
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which  we  fhould  naturally  feel  for  an  inno- 
cent fufferer.  This  paflion  habitually  in- 
dulged, and  meeting  with  too  frequent  exer- 
cife,  as  it  may  readily  do  when  the  objects, 
and  occasions  of  it,  are  induftrioufly  iought 
for,  and  cultivated,  foftens  and  enfeebles  the 
mind,  renders  it  unfit  to  bear  with  fortitude 
the  ordinary  occurrences  of  fociety,  occafions 
a  propenfity  to  picture  human  life  in  the  dark- 
eft  colours,  to  indulge  impremon»  of  gloomi- 
nefs,  and  dejection,  and  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  eafy  introduction  of  melancholy,  and 

defpondency  :  which  would  be  greatly  facili- 
tated by  the  relaxation  of  all  the  tones,  natu- 
rally refulting  from  a  continued  courle  of  fuch 
an  enervating  employment  of  the  mind  :  but, 
pity  being,  happily,  a  paffion  which  has  no- 
thing of  felf  for  its  object,  is  rarely  indulg- 
ed to  fuch  an  excefs,  as  to  do  any  material 
injury,  or  lay  the  foundation  for  Inlanity. 
In  truth,  it  is  ufually  indulged  too  little  ; 
and  perhaps  never  to  any  unreafonable  de- 
gree, but  where  it  meets  with  encourage- 
ment from  a  difpofition  of  mind  too  much 

ioftcned 
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foftened  by  misfortunes,  or  too  tender  by  tem- 
perament, and  already  predifpofed,  and  ap- 
proaching, to  Infanity. 

Grief  'is  a  violent,  piercing,  and  overwhelm- 
ing diftrefs,  ufualiy  accompanied  with  tears, 
occafioned  by  the  recent  privation  of  fome 
real,  or  fuppofed,  good,  which  we  highly 
eftcemed  ;  or  by  the  recent  infliction  of  fomc 
pofitive,  or  imaginary,  evil,  of -confiderable 
weight  and  magnitude. 

G  r  I  E  4?,  on  its  firjft  attack,  if  the  caufc 
be  great,  produces  violent  agitation  both  in- 
ternal and  external ;  in  the  mind,  in  the  ner- 
vous and  vafcular  fyftcms,  and  in  the  bodily 
geftures  ;  with  a  profufion  of  tears,  and  fre- 
quently with  much  lamentation  :  but  if  it 

be  fudden,  as  well  as  great,  its  effects  are  ex- 
ceedingly aggravated  by  furprife;  and  if  terri- 
ble, with  ho.ror;  under  both  which  circum- 
ilances,  if  not  foon  relieved  by  tears,  it  may 

end  m  Infanity, f  or  in  fudden  death  :  

and 

f  "  Mercator  quidam  opulentus,  quadrajenariua,  tempera. 

mentp 
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w&  w  m of  theCe  cafes  k  may  pr°auce 

pkation  of  the  heart,  fwooning,  a  difference 

of  the  pulfe  in  the  different  arms,  polypous 

concretions 

nientomelancWn:us,  ex  mag**  pec oni.  jaftun,  nntr  al^ot 
ggSS  facia,  in  ma^u.»  mar  or  em  &  perpetaam  ^™ 

'tea«  tortus,  ibUtu4incm  fit 

in  Hen..   Regii  Praxm.  MiJimm.  Ub.  1.  cau.    ,  p 
■37- 

offolttu^  to  have  abfurd  thoughts,  an  '"J"*??™  '^j  pc. 
S,  Jinf,fcshtbfMdanimCd,ancS. 
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ODncretions  iii  the  large  veffcls,  and  ibme« 
tunes  an  immoderate  flow  of  the  menftrual 
evacuation. 

I  N  proportion  to  its  violence,  and  durati- 
on, it  weakens,  and  waftes,  the  body.  It 
immediately  diminiihes  the  mufcular  and  vafL 
cu/ar  tones,  and,  iii  the  end,  if  long  continu- 
ed, impairs  the  elafiic ;  and,  with 'them,  lef- 
ic-ns  the  irritability^  and  fenfibility,  of  the' 
whole  nervous  lyftern.  Hence  arife,  a  great 
and  univerial  decay  of  mufcular  ftrength,  a 
general  languor,  and  debility,  of  all  the  vital 
actions,  and,  for  the  moft  part,  a  fl  ggifh- 
nefs  of  the  natural  ones  Sod  erimes,  indeed, 
and  especially  in  the  fair  lex,  it  is  accompani- 
ed with  fymptoms  of  dileafed  irritability, 
with  Ipalmodic  affections,  and  with  an  in- 
creafe  of  the  natural  excretions  ;  common  at- 
tendants upon  diminution  of  tones,  obft.utti- 
oji  of  infenfible  perfpiration,  and  weaknels  of 
digeltion  :  but,  upon  the  whole,  that  kind 
of  nervous  vafcular  tone  i.  chiefly  produced, 

which  the  adion  .f  the  he  art  and  arteries, 

and 
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and  of  the  fecretory  and  excretory  vefleis,  is 
rather  too  M,  than  too  irritable. 

This  univerfal  debility,  befides  its  con* 
ftant,  and  neceffary  effeds,  may  give  occafi- 
on  to  various  other  dilorders,  both  general 
and  local ;  accordingly  as  the  body  may  hap- 
pen  to  be  expofed  to  the  influence  of  their  ex- 
citing caufes,  or  as.  its  different  parts  may  be 
previoufly  liable  to  be  more  or  lefs  affected  by 
iuch  debility. 

From  this  general  view  of  the  effe&s 
i§  grief  on  the  body,  it  will  appear  obvious 
why  the  pulfe  is  ufually  weak,  fmall,  (low, 
and  fometimes  intermitting  ;  why  perforati- 
on is  checked  ;  why  the  face  becomes  pale  > 
the  Ikin  relaxed,  and  flabby;  the  whole  body, 
and  efpecially  the  extremities,    cold  ;  the 
denies   fuppreffed ;  the  habit    edematous  ; 
-and,  after  the  firft  agonies  of  grief  are  aba- 
ted, which  are  commonly  accompanied  with 

watchfulnefs,  and  perpetual  watchfulnels, 

^■has^been  already  explained,  is  often  ipeedi- 
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ly  fucceeded  by  maniacal  and  phrenitic  Infa- 

nity,*  -why  the  fleep  is  not  unfrequently 

both  oppreffive,  and  difturbed; 

I  f  to  the  confideration  of  the  diminifhed 
irritability,  and  fenlibility,  of  the  vafcular 
iyftem,  we  add  that  of  the  conftant  attention 
of  the  mind  to  the  object  of  its  forrow,  it  will 
like  wife  be  obvious  why  frequent  fighing  be- 
comes neceffary  to  facilitate  the.  paflage  of  the 
blood  through,  the  lungs  ;  why  the  appetite, 
and  digeftion,  lb  remarkably  fuffer  ;  and 
why  the  operation  of  purges,  vomits,  and  e- 
ven<*f  opiates,  may  fometimes  be  prevented, 
by  this  ft upifyingy  enfeebling,  and.  unremit- 
ting paffion. 

Nor  will  it  be  difficult  to  conceive  why 
grief  renders  the  body  liable  to  all  thofc  dis- 
orders which  are  accompanied  by  weaknefsof 
the  vital  powers  i  and  why  it  aggravates  thofe 
which  are  apt  to  derive  violence,  and  dan- 
ger, 

*  See  the  pieceeding  Kate. 
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ger,  from  fuch  weaknefs  :  why  it  difpofes 
the  body  to  imbibe,  or  to  retain,  infection  ; 
as  the  p.eftilential,  variolous,  putrid,  and  o-- 
thers  ;  which  have  been  obferved  to  attack; 
more  readily  fuch  per  ("on  s  as  are  much  afrcft- 
ed  with  fear,  or  grief ;  and  why  it  increases 
the  danger  of  infectious  difeafes,  when  preyi- 
oufly  exifting  :  why  it  does  the  (lime  with 
regard  to  the  fcurvy,  and  efpecially  in  long, 
anxious,  and  diftrefsful  voyages  ;  and  with 
regard  to  the  .malignant  fevers,  which  are  fo 
prevalent,  and  which  are  known  to  make 
fuch  dreadful  havoc,  in  towns  that  are  be- 
fieged:  why  it  cauies,  or  aggravates,   ti  c 
hyfteric  difeafe,  the  ftone,  gout,  fcirrhous 
tumours,  and  cancers. ;  makes  wounds. morti- 
fy ;  occafions  gutta  ferenas,  paliies  of  every- 
kind,  and  fometimes  lethargies,  and  apoplex- 
ies :  why,  aided  by  that  obftinate,  and  ftatue- 
like  inactivity,  which  ever  accompanies  it 
when  excemye,  it  produces  an  impeded  cir- 
culation,  and  congeftion  of  blood,   in  the 
veins  which  terminate  in  the  vena  portarum^ 
fcbftrudions,  local  inflammation*,  and  ab-. 
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fceffes,  ill  all  the  abdominal  vifcera  ;  flatulen- 
cies and  acidities  in  the  firft  paffages  ;  diar- 
rheas, dropfies,  and  the  like. 

All  thefe  things  confidered,  it  will  not 
appear  wonderful,  that,  betides  ludden  death, 
6>r  fudden  Inlanity,  it  mould  alfo,  in  a  varie- 
ty of  w  y^,  b.e  the  caufe  of  a  lingering  diflb- 
lution  ;  and  that  the  perpetual  gloom  which 
accompanies  it,  and  the  canftant  attention  of 
the  mind  to  the  lame  melancholy  ideas, 
mould  ultimately  introduce  either  notional, 
or  ideal,  Infanity  ;  or,  in  their  natural  or-, 
der,  firft  the  one,  and  then  the  other. 

When  time,  which  abates  the  violence 
of  grief,  is  unable  to  wear  away  the  painful 
impreffions  which  it  has,  imprinted  on  the. 
mind;^f  or  to  baniuh        regret,  which  i,t 

-  lohrM 

5f  Boerha AVE  remarks,  that  the  paffions  fometimeB  fo 
deoplv  impteis  tfie  ideas  of  t.hek  gbjeft  upon  the  mind,  as.t<j 
render  them,  for  a  long  time,  incapable  of  being  obliterated  : 
and  tells  us,  that  he  hiinlelf  had  ^xpeiienced  that'it  waa  impof-. 
fible,  with  his  utmoft  endeavours,  to  efface  the  recollection'  of 
certain  calamities ;  the  ideas  of  which  l'ekiom  left  hi:n  -..ven  iri 

his  lleep  •~  -Pr*kfti<m.  Acaikmk.  in  propria*  2;ijntutienu 

Rci  Mediae.  T?om.  Y\l.  p.  ^5,        1  * 
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fti'll  acutely  feels,  of  the  infii&ioh,  or  pri  va- 
tion, which  originally  gave  rife  to  it,  and 
which  yet  fubfifts ;  it  is  apt  gradually  to  fub- 
iide  into  a  fixed  farrow,  or  dejediion  of  mmd ; 
which  may  be  defined  to  be  an  habitual  d;frefsr 
with  which  we  are  afFeaed  by  the  prefence 
of  fome  permanent  evil,  and  which  difpofes 
us  to  view  fuch  evil  as  incompatible  with 
our  happinefs,  and,  by  giving  to  all  our 
tboughts  a  melancholy  caft,  inclines  us  to 
confider  whatever  concerns  ourfelvcs  in  the 
moft  gloomy,  and  uncomfortable  light.  It 
differs  from  grief  only  with  refpett  to  vehe- 
mence, and  duration  ;  and,  while  that  may 
produce  fudden  and  violent  effects,  this  works 
more  {lowly,  though  not  lefs  furely  ;  gradu- 
ally undermining,  and  deftroying,^  the  tone 
and  vigour  both  of  the  body  and  mind  ;  and, 
like  grief,  not  only  bringing  on  all  the  bodi- 
ly difeafes  arifing  from  debility  ;  but  all  thofe 
mental  ones,  which  are  the  natural  offspring 
of  a  permanent,  and  diftrefsful  paffion,  which 

difpofes  the  mind  Ineeffantly  tobrood  over  its 
*  object,. 
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object,  and  to  cherim  the  gloom  by  which  it 
is  undone. 

Long  continued  grief,  by  weakening  the 
mind,  and  brain,  and  rendering  thofe  vibra- 
tions habitual  which  are  connected  with  dif- 
trefsful,  and  melancholy  feeling,  may  give 
rife  to  an  habitual  depreffion  of  fpirits  ;  which 
may  be  kept  up,  and  perpetuated,  by  a  vari- 
ety of  difagreeabie  occurrences,  unconnected 
with  the  original  caufe  of  grief,  and 
without  the  excitement  of  thole  particu- 
lar ideas  of  diftrefs  in  which  it  originally  con- 
lifted  ;  which  occurrences,  though  not  per- 
fectly agreeable,  would  not  of  thcmfelves, 
and  without  the  aid  of  that  habitual  forenefs 
of  mind,  if  I  may  fo  term  it,  have  been  fuffi- 
cient  to  excite  any  more  than  a  flight, 
and  momentary  unealinefs  ;  or  perhaps 
would  have  excited  none  at  all. 

When  we  have  no  hope  of  regaining  a 
loft  good,  or  of  being  freed  from  an  infHicled 
£vil,  we  mav  then  be  faid  to  feel  the  . emotion 
■of  defpair  ;  but,  in  a  more  ftricl:  fenfe,  def- 

pair 
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pair  may  be  defined  to  be  —  the  extremity  of 
diftrefs,  with  agonizing  horror,  6ccafioHw3 
by  the  fen fe  of  fome  dreadful  preient  evili 
from  which  we  have  no  hope  of  extricating 
ourfelves ;  or  the  apprehenfion  of  fome  equal- 
ly, or  more  dreadful,  future  evil,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  as  inevitable*  as  altogether  jnfup* 
portable,  and  affects  us,  by  its  fuppofed  cer- 
tainty, as  if  actually  piefenU 

This  paflion  is  always  terrible,  being 
made  up  of  the  very  excefs  of  grief,  and  de- 
jection ;  but  is  peculiarly  dreadful  when, 
as  is  too  often  the  cafe,  it  has  religious  dii- 
trefs  for  its  object ;  and  rends  the  heart  with 
thofe  inexpreffible  horrors,  which  are  experi- 
enced by  fuch  miferable  mortals  as  imagine 
they  have  committed  crimes  which  can  never 
be  forgiven  by  an  offended  deity,  and  for 
which  they  are  inevitably  doomed  to  cverlaft- 
ing  torment. 

This  religious  defpair  may  be  thought  to 
be  improperly  placed  here,  as  having  future 
mifery  for  its  object,  and  feeming  to  be  a  fpe- 

cies 
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chjs  of  fear  ;  under  which  fome  have  thought 
proper  to  clafs  it  ;  and  the  reverfe  of  hope^ 
from  the  ahfence  of  which  it  derives  its  namei 

•  but,  not  to  mention  that  Cicero,  and 

the  ftoics,  whom  in  this  refpedt  he  implicit- 
ly follows,  have  very  propeily  placed  defpair 
under  the  diilrefles  ;  and  there  fecms  to  be  no 
juft  realbn  why  religious  defpair  mould  be  fe- 
paratcd  from  the  other  fpecies  of  this  moil 
deplorable  mental  affection  ;  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved  that,  as  the  future  evil,   being  fuppo- 
ied  inevitable,  operates  on  the  mind  as  a  pre- 
fent  one  ;  and  as  the  crimes,  fuppofed,  ot 
real,  being  irrevocable,  and  irremediable,  are 
ever  prfrfent  to  the  defpairing  mind,  as  actu- 
ally ex i fling  cauies,  of  certain,  and  unavoid- 
able eftecls  ;  and  as  the  anxiety  of  fear  is  loft 
in  the  more  dreadful  certainty  of  defpair;  this 
paflion  may,  with  great  propriety,  be  rank* 
ed  among  thofe  which  have  for  their  objedt 
frefent  evil,  and  go  under  the  general  denomi- 
nation of  difrejfes. 

When 
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When  defpair  arifes  from  fome  very 
interefting,  and  important,  objedt,  whe- 
ther it  be  love,  or  religion,  or  whatever  it 
be  ;  but  cfpecially  love,  or  religion  ;  it  too 
often  prompts  its  unhappy  vi&ims  to  filicide.  J 

The  effe&s  of  defpair  on  the  body,  are 
of  the  fame  nature  with  thole  of  gr/'/ and 
jeftion  ;  to  which  are  fometimes  fuper-added 
thofe  of  againft  the  perfons,  whether 

ourfelves  or  others,  from  whom  we  fuppofe 
our  misfortune  to  have  proceeded  :  and,  when- 
ever the  object:  is  very  great,  and  important, 
as  it  always  is  in  that  degree  of  defpair  which 
is  the  proper  fubjeft  of  my  prefent  confidera- 
tion,  of  horror  and  terror,  often  from  its  fud- 
dennefs,  and  always  from  its  apprehended 
magnitude,  and  inevitability. 

When  it  is  thus  derived  from  the  moft 
Important  objects,  as  from  the  aftual,  or  un- 
avoidable 


♦  Both  thefe  caufes  are  judlcioufly  exemplified  in,  and  Mf 
delineated,  bv  Spencer,  in  the  2*/ry  Book  I.  Unto 

9.  Stanza  XXVill-LIII. 
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avoidable  lofs  of  much,  loved  friends,  of  for- 
tune, or  of  liberty,  or.  from  the  total  privati- 
on of  the  hope  of  eternal  falvation  ;  del- 
pair  then  adding,  to  the  excefs  of  grief,  the 
aftoniihment  of  horror,  the  agonies  of  terror, 
and  the  fury  of  hatred,  and  revenge,  towards 
^ourielves  or  others  ;  —  its  effects  are  violent, 
and  even  difcordant ;  — violent,  from  the  a- 
cutenefs  of  the  diihefs,  and  of  the  other  emo- 
tions, which  accompany  it  ;  and  difcordant, 
from  their  oppohte,  and  difcordant  influence 
on  the  nervous  andvafcular,  fyfrems  ;  tend- 
ing to  excite  immediately  both  a  determina- 
tion of  the  circulating  blood  to  the  furface  of 
the  body,  with  an  increafed  action  of  the  of- 
cillatory  motion  of  the  capillary  arteries  ;  and 
a  fpafmodic  affection  of  the  fame  veiTels,  and 
aconfequentretropulfion  of  the  blood  into  the 

large  veffels  ;  and,  fooner  or  later,  a  diminu- 
tion, in  their  natural  order,  of  all  the  tones 
of  the  body  :  and,  in  (hort,  producing  every 
kind  of  diforderly  morion,  which  has  a  ten- 
dency to  injure,   or  deftroy,   the  human 

frame. 
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frame.    For,  as  Hoffman*  no  lets juft- 

ly,  than  ingenioufly,  obierves,  _  "  as  the 
"  motions,  in  the  body,  hoftile  to  nature 
**  and  productive  of  difeaie,  may  be  divided 
mX.o  three  general  classes;    the  violent 
"  motion  of a  fever,  which  impels  the  blood 
*'  forcibly  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  parts 
"  of  the  body  ;  of 'fpafm,  by  which  it  is  dri- 
w  ven  from  the  external  parts  to  the  internal ; 
«4  and  atonia,  which  confifts  in  the  too  great 
&  refolution,  and  relaxation,  of  the  moving 
<i  fibres,  and  the  remiffion  of  their  tone  :  fo, 
*l  in  like  manner,  there  are,  three  violent  pat- 

d  lions 

*  "  SJcuti  trt s  waxi me  mofuum  naturae  houilir.m  6c  morbi- 
ficorumdantur  classes,  utvehemenuo'r/cFr///7,  qui  ab  intra 
ioras  cumimpetu  pellitfauguinem,  Sc  fjbq/mus,  quiab  exteriori- 
buseum  urget  ad  interiors,  Sc  denique  atonia,  qua;  in  nimiare- 
folutione  Screlaxatione  fibrarum  motricium  &  remiiuone  toni 
confiftit  ;  ita  etiam  tre^s  vehementes  in  anima  fie  dida.  lenfitiva 
exurgunt  paffiones,  qua:  fingulas  has  motiones  morboihs  p'eculi- 
ari  modo  fovent  &  fuilinent,  adeo,  ut  ira  motu  Jibrili,  teu- 
k ok.  fpitfniOy  tiUstitia  atonia  operationes  fuas  exferant.  Et 
quern  admodum  'ira  &  terror celerri me  agunt,  ita  triftitia  twrdiori 
paulo  gradu  nocet,  paulatiin  corporis,  vires  depaicendo,  &  ton  urn, 
ac  robur  partium  folidarum  folveiido."-  ■  Hoffman.  Med. 
Pat,  Syfiemat.  Tom.  }1.  Patt.  II..  cap.  U  §  $cv~- r-Oftrum 
gum.  I.  p<  J93i 
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"  (km$  in  what  is  called  the  fenfitivc  foul, 
"  each  of  which  is  in  a  peculiar  manner  a- 
'**  dapted  to  excite  and  keep  up,  its  corref- 
"  ponding  morbid  motions  in  the  body  ;  an- 
"  ger  operating  by  the  excitement  of  'afebrile 
"motion,  terror  by  a  fpafmodic  one,  and 
sorrow  by  the  diminution  of  tone.  And  as 
'*  auger  and  terror  a&  with  rapidity,  ib  tbr- 
44  row  injures  more  gradually,  by  infeiiubly 
44  confuming  the  powers  of  the  body,  and 
44  relaxing  the  tone  and  vigour  of  the  Iblids." 

D  E  s  r  a  i  r  of  every  kind,  from  whate- 
ver cauie  it  may  have  originated;  whether 
from  the  lofs  of  friends,  fortune,  or  liberty, 
or  from  religious  diftreis  and  apprehennon  ; 
very  readily  terminates  in  Inianity  :  and,  el 
ven  in  rhofe  peifons,  in  the  produaion  of 
whole  diftrefs  religious  fear  was  no  way,  ori- 
ginally, concerned,  it  very  commonly  hap- 
pens that,  by  exciting  a  gloomy  turn  of  mind, 
which  difpofes  it  to  view  the  worft,  and  moft 
unpleafing,  fide,  of  whatever  concerns  the 
welfare  of  the  unhappy  fufferer,  it  degene- 
rates, 
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rates,  (boner  or  later,  into  religious  defpcrati- 
on,  in  which  

"  Hope  never  comes,  that  comes  to  all  f*  

a  dreadful  {late  of  mind,  which  conftitutes 
one  of  the  moftdifmal,  and  mocking,  varie- 
ties, of  pathetic  Inianity. 

FEAR  is  the  emotion  which  we  feel, 
when  we  apprehend  that  we  are  in  danger  of 
being  deprived  of  fome  prefent  good  which  we 
enjoy  ;  or  that  we  mail  be  prevented  from 
obtaining  fome  abfent  good  of  which  we  are  in 
purfuit  ;  or  when  we  conceive  ourfelves  to  be 

threatened  with  fome  impending  evil.  When 

the  evil  apprehended  is  fuch  as  threatens 'in- 
jury to  the  body,  or  deftru&ion,  to  life,  fear 
impels  us  to  fhrink  from,  and  avoid,  the 
danger ;  and  to  efcape  by  flight  from  the 
coming  mifchiet. 

■ 

Confternation  is  fudden  and  exceffive  fear, 
which  fo  difcompofes  the  mind,  and  dimi- 
nimes  its  influence  on  the  mufcles  fubfervi- 
ent  to  voluntary  motion,  as  to  take  away,  al- 
ways 
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ways  in  a  great  degree,  and  fometimes  entire" 
ly,  the  power  of  refinance,  or  of  flight* 

Terror,  is  a  fudden  and  exceffive  fear,  in 
which  the  ftrong  dedre  of  avoiding  the  im- 
pending danger,  gives  a  fudden,  and  extra- 
oidinary,  increafe,  during  its  continuance, 
of  the  nervous  power  ;  and  produces  the  moll 
wonderful,  and  almoft  incredible,  exertions 
oflfrength,  and  celerity,  as  there  may  hap- 
pen to  be  occalion,  and  opportunity,  lor 
flight,  or  neceiiity  for  refinance. 

The  efFe&s  of  fear  are,  in  fome  of  their. 
circumftances,  as  hath  already  been  obferved, 
in  a  note,  from  Dr.  Bryan  Robinson,^* 
the  fame  with  thofe  of  grief.  They  both  di- 
minim  the  tone  of  the  mufcles,  and  blood 
veflels,  and  leflen  the  excretions  of  infennble 
perfpiration,  and  fwent ;  but  in  other  refpefts 
they  differ  very  considerably.  Grief  is  a  per- 
manent, or,  if  I  may  be  allowed  fo  to  term 


"5"  See  above,  p.  34^ 
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it,  a  chronic  paifion  |  fear  a  momentary, 
acute  one.    As  debility  of  mind,  and  body, 
dilpofes  to,  and  aggravates,  both  ;  fo  they 
both  tend  to  increafe  that  debility  :  but  grief 
produces  this  erred  di redly,  by  an  immedi- 
ate diminution  of  the  mufcuiar,  and  vafcular, 
tones  ;  fear  only  indirectly  ;  by  exciting  a 
general  fpafm  of  the  mufcles,  and  veflcis  ; 
poffibly,  in  fome  degree,  of  the  whole  vai- 
cular  fyftem,  not  excepting  the  large  veffels,' 
and  even  the  heart  ljfelf,  but  especially,  and 
confpicuouQy,  of  the  capillary  arteries  on  the  n 
furface  of  the  body  ;  and  exhibiting  a  reiem- 
blance  of  the  feveral  ftages  of  a  regular  pa- 

roxyfm  of  an  intermitting  fever,  the  cold 

ft,  the  hot  ft, — -and  the  foluiiofi ;  the 

effects  of  fpafm,  reaclhri, — :and  nlaxatio?!  ; 

—.all  of  which,  in  lbme  degree  or  other,  in 
proportion  to  the  violence  and  duration  of 
thepaffionof  fear,  are  inftrumental  in  thepro- 
duciion  of  debility,  and  a  diminution  of  tones. 
Thele  ftages  are  particularly  obfervable,  when 
a  fudden  fright  is  loon  perceived  to  have  ari- 
fen  from  a  falfe  alarm.    The  fymptoms  of 

cfild, 
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cold,  palenefs,  and  trembling,  accompany* 
ing  fpafm,  are,  in  fuch  cafes,  fpeedily  re- 
lieved by  a  glow  of  warmth  over  the  whole 
body,  and  a  fluihing  of  the  face,  which  are 
fucceeded  by  a  free  perfpiration,  terminating 
in  a  temporary  debility,  which  foon  difap- 
pears.    Bat  when  the  fear  is  great,  and  its 
:aule  continues  for  any  confiderable  length  of 
ime,  the  fpafm  is  more  violent,  and  durable, 
nd  the  fymptoms  of  reaction  proportionably 
icfs  confpicuous  in  their  effect  of  relaxing 
it  ;    which    they    do   only  momentarily, 
and  at  intervals  ;  the  fpafm  being  obftinately 
kept  up,  with  fome  remiflions,  by  the  ex- 
cels of  fear,  as  long  as  the  caufe  continues ; 
or,  even  when  it  has  ceafed,  as  long  as  a  vi- 
vid impreffion  of  it  remains  upon  the  mind  ; 
and  abating  as  the  caufe  ceafes,  or  the  in** 
preffion  abates. 

I  n  canjlernation  the  mind  itfelf  is  fo  dif- 
compofed  as  to  be  incapable  of  perceiving, 
and  determining  what  means  to  purfue  to  a- 
void  danger  ;  or  of  affuming  courage  to  refill: 

it  ; 

G  g  g 
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it  :  and  the  body,  by  the  violence  of  the  vaf- 
cular,  and  mufcular  fpafms,  is  rendered  un- 
fit to  be  a&ed  upon  by  the  mind  ;  and  all 
fenfation,  and  foraetimes,  even  all  irritabili- 
ty, feems  nearly  to  ceafe  for  a  moment,  in 
confequence  of  thefudden,  and  enormous 
exertions,  of  which  they  were  the  caufes. 

I  N  terror,  the  mind  is,  likewiie  difcom- 
pofed  ;  but  not  lb  confounded  as  to  be  inlen- 
fible  of  every  means  of  fafety.    It  has  neither 
compofure,  nor  leifure,  to  deliberate,  or  to 
fearch  for  the  beft  ;  but,  if  there  are  any, 
however  unlikely,  and  fometimes,  however 
defperate,  it  feizes  that  which  mod  readily 
offers  itfelf,  and  which  though  defperate,  ap- 
pears perhaps  to  be  the  only  one  ;  and  the 
reaaion  of  the  heart,  and  larger  arteries,  be- 
ing lefs  overbalanced  by  the  fpafm  on  the  fur- 
face,  and  the  mufcles  being  not  fo  much  af- 
fected as  to  become  unfit  inftruments  of  the 
minds  agency  ;  it  is  able  to  roufe  them  into 
fxich  wonderful  exertions  of  ftrength,  or  ce- 
lerity, as  they  could  fcarccly  put  forth  on  a- 
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ay  common  occafion,  and  as  are  fuited  to  the 
vehemence  of  the  terror  with  which  it  is  af- 
fe&eci,  and  the  greatnefs  of  the  obftaoles  op- 
pofed  to  an  efcape  from  the  threatening  danger. 

Thus  we  fee  that  in  fear  the  fpafm  is, 
lefs  violent,  and  the  reaction  moderate  ;  in 
conftcrnation,  and  terror,  the  fpafm  is  great  ; 
but  greater  in  the  former,  than  in  the  lalter  ; 
while,  at  the  fame  time,  the  reaction  in  the 
latter  is  great,  and,  fo  far  as  the  mind  is  con- 
cerned, often  exceffive  ;  and  hi  the  former 
it  is  always  feeble,  at  leaft-fo  far  as  the  mind 
is  concerned,  and  lometimes  none  at  all. 

The  fymptoms  of  fpaim  are  palenefs, 
coldnefs,  trembling,  a  contraclion  of  the  fea- 
tures of  the  face,  and  perhaps  of  the  bulk  of 
the  whole  body  ;.  the  univerfal  fpafm,  of  the 
capillary  arteries  driving  the  blood  from,  the 
fur  face  of  the  body,  and  from  all  the  parts  to 
which  they  are  dihVibuted,  to-  the  internal 
parts,  and  into  the  larger  veffels  \  and  that 

of  the  mufcles  altering  their  form,  fhortening 

their 
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their  length,  and  contracting  their  dimenfi- 
ons.    During  the  prevalence  of  fpafm  the 
pulfe  is  fmall,  weak,  and  irregular  ;  all  eva- 
cuations,  or  at  leaft  all  excepting  thole  of  u- 
rine  and  ftool,  are  diminimed  or  fupprefVed  ; 
the  diftribution  of  the  circulating  fluids  is  ir- 
regular, accordingly  as  the  fmall  arteries  in 
different  parts  are  by  nature,  or  acquired  pre- 
difpofition,  more  or  lefs  difpofed  to  be  ipai- 
modically  affected  ;  or  as  the  fpafm  in  diffe- 
rent parts  happens  to  be  more  or  lefs  intenfe, 
and  more  or  lefs  readily  overcome.  The 
fpafm  fometimes  fo  empties  the  fmaller  veins, 
partly,  perhaps,  by  its  immediate  action  up- 
on them,  and  partly  by  cutting  off  the  fup- 
ply  from  the  fmall  arteries,  that,  if  a  vein  bo 
opened,  fcarcely  a  drop,  of  hlood  will  flow 
from  the  orifice  :  it  renders  wounds  mortal 
which  without  fuch  a  fatal  auxiliary  might 
have  terminated  happily  ;  it  caufes  gangrene? 
dries  up  old  ulcers,  iffues,  and  fetons  ;  and 
hits  been  known  to  produce,  in  confequence 
of  this  fuppreffion  of  acc.uftomed  evacuations,, 

dangerous 
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d-angerous  afthmas,  fpafmodic  colics,  and  o- 
ther  alarming  complaints  ;  it  fupprefles 
hemorrhages,  the  menfes,  the  lochia,  and 
the  milk  ;  ftrikes  in  eruptions,  as  in  the 
fmall-pox,  meafles,  and  other  kinds  ofcfBo- 
refcences  in  fevers  ;  and,  by  its  influence  in 
contraaing  the  ftomach,  inteftines,  and  bili- 
ary ducts,  in  diminishing  the  tone  ©f  the 
whole  alimentary  canal,  and  impeding  diges- 
tion, as  well  as  fuppreffing  the  alvine  evacu- 
ation, it  produces  jaundice,  hyftencal  and 
hypochondriacal  affections,  in  thofe  perfons 
in  particular  who  are  fubject:  to  them,  diften- 
tions  and  pains  in  the  bowels,  and  all  the 
variety  of  fymptoms  attending  on  flatulency, 
and  indigeftion. 

The  blood  being  thus  driven  back  by 
the  fpafm  of  the  fmall  veflels  towards  its 
iburce,  and  accumulated  in  the  large  veflels  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  heart,  and  pretfing 
from  the  veins  to  be  transmitted  by  that  or- 
gan in  the  regular  courfe  of  circulation,  fafter 

than 
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than  its  accumulation  in  the  large  arteries 
will  fuffer  it  to  be  tranfmitted,  a  fenfe  of  un- 
eifinefs,  and  anxiety,  is  produced,  the  large 
veins  and  arteries,  are  both  at  ntft  diftended,. 
and  afterwardi  the  arteries  more,  and  the 
veins  lefs  fo,  it  is  Emulated  into  frequent, 
and  often  fruitlefs  adion,  tending  to  over- 
come the  fpafm,  and  throw  off  the  load  of 
accumulated  blood,  which  opprefs  it ;  and 
the  lungs  being  in  like  manner  overloaded,  a 
quick,  and  difficult,  refpiration  accompanies, 
and  increafes  the  anxiety. 

When  the  caufe  of  fear  is  not  very 
great,  or  quickly  ceafes,  the  fpafm,  being 
flight,  or  foon  fpontaneoufly  giving  way  as 
its  caufe  difappears,  is  readily  conquered,  and 
cafe  fpeedily  obtained.  But  where  the  caufe 
is  of  great  magnitude,  and  fubfifh  long,  the 
efforts  of  the  heart  are  of  but  little  efficacy  in 
overcoming  the  fpafmodic  influence  of  fear  : 
for  while  the  affeftion  of  the  mind  ftill  con- 
tinues unabated,  the  fymptoms  of  fpafm  will 
flill  fubfift,  and  predominate.    During  this 
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unequal  conteft  ;  in  which  not  only  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  heart  are  enfeebled,  and  difor- 
»lered,  by  the  impediment  oppofed  to  them 
by  the  quantity  of  blood  preffing  upon  it  011 

every  fide,  but,  poffibly,  it  may  itfelf  be 
fpafmodically  affected,  as  well  as  every  other 
part  of  the  body  capable  of  motion,  whether, 
voluntary  or  involuntary  ;  the  pulle  varies, 
as  the  vigour  of  the  heart  rifes  or  falls  ;  as  it 
is  roufed  into  animated  refinance,  or  gives 
way  to  the  fuperior  force  of  its  antagoniit.  ; 
and  is,  accordingly,  quick,  weak,  hard,  full, 
throbbing,  foft,  imall,  undulating,  irregu- 
lar, or  even  intermitting,  and  fometimes 
ceafes  altogether  :  whence  palpitations, 
fwooning,  and  even  death  itfelf.  And  as  in 
this  ftruggle  it  may  happen,  from  ibme  pre- 
difpofition  in  the  conftitution,  or  from  fome 
accidental  circumftance,  that  the  blood  may 
be  determined  more  plentifully  to  fome  par- 
ticular part,  than  to  others  ;  or  fuch  part 
may  be  more  liable  to  be  injured;  if  it  be  thus 
copiou-fly  diftributed  to  the  head,  it  may  pro- 
duce apoplexies,  epilepfies,  palfies,  orfpafmodic 

fymptoms  ; 
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fymptoms;  if  to  the  lungs  it  may  occafiort 
difficulty  of  breathing,  a  ienfe  of  fuffocation, 
fpitting  of  blood,  inflammation,  a  large  fc- 
cretion  of  mucus  or  of  matter  :—  if  deter- 
mined to  the  uterus  m  the  time  ofgeftati*  a, 
it  may  procure  abortion  ;  in  the  time  of  men- 
ftruation,  or  in  perfons  fubjed  to  fuch  dis- 
charges, at  other  times,  it  may  caufe  profule 
menftrual  evacuations  :  and  both  in  the  time 
of  geftation,    and  of  lying-in,  it  has  been 
Known  to  raife  tubercles  in  the  breaft,  pro* 
bably  in  confequence  of  a  retention  and  co- 
agulation of  the  milk,  which  have  fometimes 
ended  in  ill  conditioned,   and  cancerous  ul- 
cers.   And  as  ulcerations  in  the  lips,  and  e- 
ryfipelatoui  inflammation  in  various  parts  or. 
the  body,  have  been  obferved  to  fucceed  the 
perturbation  of  terror,  they  have  not  unrea- 
fonably  been  attributed  to  the  diforder  exci- 
ted in  the  circulation  by  this  agitating  paffi- 
on. 

Since  the  effects  of  fear  upon  the  body, 
and  the  fymptoms  of  a  febrile  paroxyfm,  lo 

exactly 
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exactly  refemblc  each  other,  it  is  not  at  all 
wonderful  that  fear  alone,  without  the  affift- 
ance  of  any  external  caufe,  mould  give  rife  to 
a  fever  ;  and  in  fuch  as  are  of  a  bad  habit  of 
body,  of  the  very  worn:  kind,  and  attended 
writh  the  moft  alarming  debility  :  or  that  ter- 
ror immediately  preceeding,  or  exactly  coin- 
ciding with,  the  acceffionof  a  fever,  origina- 
ting trom  ibme  other  caufe,  mould  produce 
the  molt  violent  lymptoms  ;  and  add  greatly 
to  the  danger  previously  exifting  ;  or  create 
danger  where  before  there  was  none  ;  or,  at 
leaft,  mould  fo  change  the  appearance  of  the 
difeafe,  as  to  deceive  the  moft  fkilful  phyfici- 
an,  who  might  not  happen  to  be  acquainted 
with  this  circumftance,  into  an  apprehenfi- 
on  of  more  danger  than  a  knowledge  of  the 
real  nature  of  the  fev  er  would  warrant. 

Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  fear  mould  dif- 
pofe  the  body  to  the  admiflioiij  and  aggra- 
vate the  violence,  of  peftilential,  variolous, 
and  putrid  infections ;  fmce,  not  only  the 
effect::  of  fear,  and  the  lymptoms  of  a  fever, 
are  exceedingly  iimilar,  but  the  whole  body, 

H  h  h  ao* 
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not  excepting  the  heart  itfelf,  being  much 
enfeebled  by  the  general  fpafm  attendant  up- 
on fear,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  why 
fnch  infeaious  miafmata  as  aa  upon  the  body 
in  a  fimilar  manner,  and  whofe  malignancy 
depends,  b  a  great  meafure,  on  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  force  and  vigour  of  the  heart, 
ftonld  be  moft  «%  received  into,  and  re- 
tained by,  fuch  bodies  as  are  alreadydebihtated, 
and  prepared  for  them,  by  the  influence  of 
fear  •  and,  when  fo  received,  why  they  lhould 
excite  the  moft  alarming  fymptoras,  and  com- 
mit the  moft  dreadful  depredations.    It  is, 
likewife,  eafy  to  conceive,  why  fear  mould 
be  of  a  moft  dangerous  tendency,  and  ought 
moft  carefully  to  be  guarded  againft,  in  fuch 
Jifeafes  already  exifting  :  why  it  is  particu- 
larly mifchievous  in  exanthematous  fevers, 
by  preventing,  or  repelling,  the  eruption  ; 
and  in  all  fevers  at  the  approach  of  a  cribs, 
hy  dlfturbing  the  falutary  operation  of  nature, 
and  fuppreffing  the  critical  evacuation  by 
which  fhe  was  meditating  to  free  the  body 
Tfrom  the  difeafe  :  and  why,  as  fear  more  rea- 

dilv 
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dily  feizes  upon,  fo  it  more  grievoufly  afflicts, 
and  debilitates,  thofe  who  aie  already  in  a 
ftate  of  weaknefs,  and  debility ;  and  is,  in  a 
word,  of  mod:  dangerous  operation  on  all  fuch 
as  have  been  exhaufted  by  any  large  evacua- 
tion, or  other  means ;  or  who  are  affected 
with  difeafes  accompanied  with  fpafmodic 
fymptoms,  or  any  great  diminution  of  tone  ; 
or  whofe  vital  powers,  though  conildering 
their  advanced  period  of  life,  they  are  appa- 
rently good,  have  yet  felt  the  refrigerating 
and  depreffing  influence  of  age. 

While  the  caufe  of  fear  remains  unabat- 
ed, the  reaction  of  the  heart  may  produce 
partial,  and  temporary  relaxations  ;  or  rather, 
pei  haps,  the  violence  of  the  fpafms  them- 
ielves  ;  according  to  the  maxim  that  fpahn 
and  relaxation  mutually  generate  each  other  ; 
and  from  one  or  both  thefe  caufes,  may  arife 
thofe  cold  clammy  i>veats  which  ib  common- 
ly affett  perfons  under  the  affluence  of  this 
paffion  :  but  the  fpafm  will  continue  to  pre- 
dominate, till,  the  caufe  ceafing,  or  abating, 
it  will  at  length  give  way ;  j&e  natural 
_       H  h  h  2  warmth 
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warmth  will  gradually  return  ;  a  more  coph 
ous,  regular,  and  durable  perfpiration  will 
fucceed  ;  the  fphinfters  will  be  relaxed  ;  ir-_ 
rhability  revived;  the  oicillatory  motions  of 
the  fmall  arteries  renewed  v  thougn  at  firlt 
imperfealy,  and  unequally  ;  and  the  balance 
of  circulation  to  the  lurface  wi  11  begin  to  re- 
fume  its  due  equilibrium  ;  which,  however, 
not  being  «  once  regularly  and  perfeaiy  re- 
ftored,  the  blood,  hitherto  reftra.ned  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  a  confined  circulation 
and  the  natural  excretions  hitherto  fuppret- 
fed,  will  be  urged  en  by  the  violence  of 
reaalon,  and  the  precipitancy  of  having  over- 
come oppofition,  with  unufual  e, ert.cn  and 
aaivity,  and  force  open  a  paflage  where  ever 
they  find  the  lead  refiftance  ,  whence  the  ftate 
pflolntion  is  not  uncommonly  accompanied 
with  diarrhoea,  a  flew  of  pale  urine,  of  the 
Ltfes,  even  when  fupprefled  of  t  e  lochia 

and  fometimes,  a,  we  are  told,  with  a  vp. 
Jnntary  emiffion  of  the  feminal  fluid  ;  acco  - 

dinely  as  particular  combinations  of  the  c.i 
juft  mentioned  happen  to  de- 
termine*  g  v 
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But,  befuks  the  disorders,  and  diftur- 
bances,  above  enumerated,  Infancy  of  the 
worft,  and  iometimes  of .  the  moft  obftinatc 
kjnd/il  a  frequent  confequence  of  great  and 
exceffive  terror ;  and,  when  it  ariies  from 
this  caute  .it  ufually  commences  immedi- 
ately, and  retains  the  charaaer,  and  often 
the  very  objea,  of  the  paflion  which  gave 
it  birth. 

?  k  A  r  ,  and  terror,  are  adapted  to  produce 
Infanity,  by  the  livelinefs  of  the  impreOion, 
from  wh  eh  tlie  mind  cannot  afterward  free 
j  2if  ;  by  theaaivity  of  the  brain,  ncceda- 
rily  aecomfKttiykg  fo  violent-  an  emotion  ;  and 
by  the  fudden  and  extraordinary  determina- 
tion of  blood  to  that  organ  :  the  agency  of 
all  which  natural  etfeas  of  this  paflion,  in  the 
production  of  Infanity,  will  be  much  pro- 
moted, wherever  they  meet  with  a  temper  of 
mind  peculiarly  favourableto,  and  fufceptiblcof 
the  agitation  of  exceffivc  terror  ;  and  a  confti- 
jution  of  brain  difpoiing  its  medullary  fub- 

flancc 
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ftance  to  violent,  and  permanent  vibrations, 
and  its  fmall  arteries  to  rapid  ofcillations  * 

Under 

*  Cjexius  Aurelianus  gives  the  following  inftance  of  In- 
fanity  from  fear. 

t<  Turbine  repentino  expavefcentes  atque  percuflbs  quofdam 
lie  ait  (Demetrius),  ut  ctiam  oblivione  prargeftorum afficiantur. 
Sic  denique  Artemidorum  grammaticum  Apollonius  memorat^ 

&c."—  Morb.  Diuturnor.  Lib.  I.  c.  5.  $  151.  p.  328-  Scc 

above,  Vol.  I.  p.  165. 

*'  DEMETRIUS  informs  us  that  fome  perjens  have  been  fo  ter- 
rified, and  alarmed  by  a  fudden  whirlwind,  as  to  forget  their  pqfi 
tranfaftions :  and  that  Artemidorus  the  grammarian,  being 
terrified  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of  a  crocodile,  ivasfo  much 
iifordered  by  the  fright,  that  he  not  only  imagined  that  the  animal 
bad  devoured  his  left  leg  and  band,  but  even  forgot  all  that  he  had 
learned" 

See  a  deplorable  hiflory  of  Infanity  from  terror,  terminating 
in  filicide,  in  Boekhavii  Frale&ion.  Academ.  dc  Morhis  Ner- 
vorum.—    -Tom.  II. 

Frightful  dreams  have  produced  the  fame  effect ;  as  Boe*. 
maave  obferves  (lb.  p.  414.);  and  a*  1  can  affirm  froin  ex- 
perience. 

Hoffman  relates  a  cafe  of  Infanity  from  terror,  in  a  woman, 
after  lying-in ;  and  I  have  often  met  with  inftances,  in  which 
the  moft  violent,  and  alarming  fymptoms  of  this  dilbrder  have 

fucceeded  frights.  Vide  Hoffm.  Confult,  &  Refpons.  Mtd> 

eas.  J;.— — Operum,  Tom.  IV.  p.  64. 
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Under  the  general  head  of  fear  may- 
very  properly  be  reckoned  Jbamc,  which  is  a 
dread  of  cenfure,  or  difgrace,  or  of  indelicacy  ; 
from  a  confcioufnefs  of  having  aaed  vitioufly, 
or  indifcreetly,  or  fo  at  leaft  as  to  incur  the  dif- 
approbation  of  thofe  perfons  of  whofe  repre- 
henfion,  or  contempt,  we  are  afraid  ;  or  from 
a  conftitutional  diffidence  ;   or  from  a  nice 
and  lively  fenfe  of  modefty ;  and  when  fud- 
denly  excited,  on  any  particular  occafion,  is 
accompanied  with  a  flufhing  heat  over  the 
body  in  general,  and  particularly  in  the  head, 
face,  neck,  and  bofom  ;  and  often  difcovera 
itfelf  by  a  (hy  and  downcaft  look,  and  by  the 
warm  fuffufion  of  blufhing. 

The  fudden  emotion  of  fhame  excit- 
ing an  .increafed  aftion  of  the  fmall  arteries 
of  the  head,  and  brain  ;  as  is  evident  from  the 
heat  and  fluming  of  the  head  and  face,  and 
from  the  dizzinefs,  throbbing,  and  nolle  ill 
the  head,  which  are  fometimes  all  experien- 
ced in  a  very  confiderable  degree,  while  under 
the  influence  of  a  very  lively  feelings  of  this 
paffion  ;  is  capable  of  producing  confiderable 

effcas  ; 
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effe&S  ;  and  may,  when  violent,  and  attend- 
ed with  much  fear,  bring  on  fudden  delirium, 
and  Infanity  ;  but  more  is  to  be  dreaded  from 
its  becoming  permanent  and  habitual,  and  ad- 
ding to  the  pain  of  perpetual  apprehenfion 
from  the  eyes  of  every  beholder,  the  fixed 
corrofion  of  fettled  grief,  anxiety,  dejeaion* 
and  defpair  :  and  how  thefe  affections  of  the 
mind  may  favour  the  introdu&ion  of  Infanity 
has  been  pretty  fully  explained  already. 

Sufpiclon,  and  jealoufy,  are  fo  nearly  allied, 
that  the  former  may  be  confidered  as  differing 
from  the  latter  chiefly  in  degree,  and,  per- 
haps, in  fome  inftances,  in  the  nature  of  its 
objecV  fufpicion  being  the  apprehenfion  of 
deigns  formed  againft  us,  or  wrong  done  to 
us,  by  certain  individuals,  on  whom  it  refts 
without  proper  proof ;  and  jcahufy  being  a 
limilar  apprehenfion,  left,  by  the  machina- 
tions of  another,  we  mould  be  deprived  of 
fome  good,  of  which  we  are  anxious  to  retain 
the  pofleffion  ;  and  which  we  fo  highly  va- 
lue, and  fo  much  dread  the  lofs  of,  as  without 
juft  caufc  to  conceive  a  fear  of  fuch  machina- 
tion Si 
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tions,  and  to  maghi  fy  the  flighted  evidence^ 
in  favour  of  our  apprehenfioirs,  into  the  ftrong-> 
c'ft  proofs. 

This  affection  is  more  particularly  di(- 
tinguilhed  by  the  appellation  of  jealoufy, 
when  the  fource  of  fuipicion  is  the  love  be- 
tween the  fexes,  and  its  principal  object  the 
per  ion  beloved  k 

Sufpicion  and  jeatoufy,  may,  in  the  moil:  can- 
did, and  generous  minds,  exift  in  a  high  de- 
gree, when  countenanced  by  ftrong  appear- 
ances,'and  great  probability  ;  and  when  the 
object,  if  not  the  moft  worthy,  has  at  leaf!:,  by 
fome  means,  acquired  the  power  of  interefting 
the  heart.  In  fuch  cafes,  they  are  capable  ot 
giving  rife  to  Infanity  ;  and  efpecially  where 
the  brain  is  not  originally  very  ftrong  ;  as 
well  by  their  own  violence,  and  by  that  it'll 
ceffant  brooding  over  the  object  which  gave 
birth  to  them,  infeparable  from  any  great  de- 
gree of  pallion  ;  as  by  the  various  diftieffing, 
and  agonizing  emotions,  which  the  fancied 

I  i  i  impor« 
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tance  of  the  objed  of  thefc  malevolent,  and 
uncomfortable  feelings,  and  the  firm  perfua- 
fions  of  their  being  well  grounded,  falling 
little  fhort  of  complete  conviction,  and  ope* 
rating  on  the  mind  with  the  force  of  certainty, 
cannot  fail  to  excite. 

But,  more  commonly,  thefe  painful,  and 
tormenting  paffions,  are  the  fcourges  of  weak, 
and  gloomy  minds ;  and  though  they  may 
fometimes  be  fuppofted  on  fufficient  ground, 
both  ,of*;  importance,  and  probability  ;  and 
may  then  operate  like  the  fame  paffions  in  the 
minds  of  the  candid,  and  generous  ;  and  with 
more  certainty,  U  being  lefs  likely  to  fubfide, 
or  to  yield  to  fuch  proofs  as  would  m  them 
.perfeaiy  eradicate  fufpicion:  yet  are  they 
more  .commonly  ereded  on  the  imalleft  foun- 
dation ;   the  bafelefs  Fabrication  of  habitual 
fear,  anxiety,  and  melancholy;  and  often  the 
mere  fymptoms  of  incipient  Infanity.  Ha- 
bits,  therefore,   of  fufpicion  and  jealoufy, 
fince  they  arife  from  caufes  approaching  to, 
and  pvodudive  of,  Infanity,  and  themfelves 
*  parti- 
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participate  confiderably  of  its  nature,  are  prone 
to  terminate  in  a  dfcrder  which  they  fo  near- 
ly refemhle,  and  which  often  originates  from 
the  fame  common  caufes. 

As  fufpicion,  and  jealoufy,  are  the  appre- 
henfion  of  fome  particular  evil,  from  an  e- 
nemy  or  a  rival ;  fo  anxiety  is  a  general,  and 
habitual  fear,  of  difaftrous  events;  a  refllefs 
folicitude,  which  will  never  admit  of  the  en- 
joyment of  the  prefent  moment,  through  an 
unreafonable  care  for  the  future;  which, 
while  it  creates,  and  magnifies  uncertain  evil 
to  come,  diminifhes,    or  annihilates  certain 
and  pre  lent  good.    It  is  commonly  the  af- 
fection of  a  weak,  and  broken  fpirit,  and  like 
fufpicion,  and  jealoufy,  is  a  lymptom  of  a 
timid,  gloomy,  and  uw foil nd  mind  :  and  rea- 
dily links  into  the  deepeft  diftrefs  of  fixed  me- 
lancholy, to  which  it  has  fome  refemblance, 
and  of  which  it  feems  to  be  the  firft  ftage  ;  and 
may  in  the  end  aflume  any  of  the  numerous 
forms  of  notional,  or  ideal,  Inlani.ty. 
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The  laft,  and  not  the  leaft  important 
affe&ion  of  the  mind,  to  be  conlidered,  is 
religious,  fear,  or  an  anxious  apprehenfion  of 
eternal  punimment  in  the  life  to  come.  It 
may  derive  its  origin  dire&ly  from  fuperfti- 
tion,  and  indirectly  from  enthufiafm  ;  which 
taking  root  only  in  minds  weak  by  nature* 
or  debafed  by  habit,  may  not  only  give  occa- 
sion to  fuperftitious,  and  fanatical  Infanity  ; 
but,  as  obvioufly  appears  from  what  has  be- 
fore been  faid  in  treating  of  thefe  diforders,* 
and  of  religious  joy,  +  and  of  defpair,  %  may 
with  facility  introduce  defending  Injamty. 

For  fuperftition,  which  views  the  deity 
as  "  an  umeafonable,  fantaftical,  and  caprici- 
«<  ous  being,  whofe  favour  is  to  be  obtained, 

or  anger  averted,  by  idle  ceremonies,  ridr 

«  culous 


*  Sec  above,  Vol.  I.  p.  272— tjn 
^  See  p,  349  of  thit  Volume. 
X  See  p..  399  of  this  Volume.. 
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i*  culous  obfervances,  or  painful  mortifica- 
*<  tions *.— in  which,  in  Ihort,  as  Cicero 
remarks,  "  there  is  a  vain  fear  of  the  Gods  •**+ 
-  being  built  upon  notion-  which  are  not  der 
rived  from  rcalon,  and  the  nature  of  thing's, 
but  owe  their  exiftence  to  the  uncertain  iug- 
geftions  of  fancy  ;  will  vary  as  fancy  varies  ; 
and,  having  no  Satisfactory  ?  or  fixed  prmcT- 
ples7  on  which  the  mind  can  reft,  aflured  of 
the  good  effects  of  its  good  and  honeft  inten- 
sions, may  lead  it  to  fear  punifhment  one  day, 
from  a  conduct  by  which  on  a  preceding,  it 
had  hoped  to  draw  down  a  blemng ;  and  to 
tremble  in  the  anxious  uncertainty  whether 
its  heft  intended  actions,  will  be  rewarded 
with  good  or  ill,  by  a  deity  of  whofe  attri. 
butes  it  has  formed  fuch  crude  and  indigefted 
conceptions.  For  as  a  fantaftical,  and  capri- 
cious deity,  who  appears  to  us  to  be  govern- 
ed by  the  moil  irrational  motives,  may  be 

fantaftical. 

*  See  abcjve,  Vol.  h  p..  280. 

■f  In  qua  [fuperftitione]  inert  timor  inanis  Deorurn. — -De  Na- 
turn  Drtrufi.    Lib.  I.  cap.  ^2,  Ed.  Dayijii. 
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fantaftical,  and  capricious,  in  his  rewards 
and  punilhments,  our  profpeds  of  his  favour, 
or  frown,  will  prefent  no  certain,  and  deter- 
mined objefts  ;  and  our  hopes  of  happinefs, 
or  fears  of  mifery,  will  vary  as  accident  fhall 
produce  a  change  of  circumftances  ;  and  will 
rife,  or  fall,  as  our  bodily  tones  arc  elevated, 
or  deprcfied  ;  our  fenfations  and  perceptions 
pleafing,  or  unpleafing  ;  and  our  fpirits  high, 
or  low.    But  as  the  mind  cannot  be  well  at 
eafc  in  a  ftate  of  doubt,  and  uncertainty  ;  and 
as  the  obfervances  of  fuperftition  are  often  fe- 
vere   flavim,  and  anxious  ;  bodily  indifpofi- 
tion,'  mental  debility,  and  abject  terror,  to  fay 
nothing  of  other  caufes,  will  all  frequently 
contribute  to  ingraft  Infaruty  on  fuperftition, 
and  religious  fear. 

Enthusiasm,*  being  founded  in  like 
manner  upon  the  feeble,  and  unfteady,  balls  of 
fancy,  though  more  pleafing  m  its  immedia  e 
hrfluencc,  U  perils  not  more  eert.nin.ts 


•  See  above,  Vol.  I.  p.  2*0. 
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operation,  or  more  happy  in  its  confequcn- 
ces,  than  iuperftition.  And  its  hopes  being 
the  refult  of  feeling,  as  well  as  of  fancy  ;  and 
depending,  more  dire&ly  than  thofe  of  fuper- 
ftition,  upon  the  ftate  of  bodily  tones,  per- 
ceptions and  fenfations,  and  animal  fpirits  ; 
and  tones  elevated,  perceptions  and  fenfations 
rendered  pleating,  and  fpirits  animated,  above 
their  natural  pitch,  by  mental  activity,  and 
exertion,  being  always  fucceeded,  without 
the  intervention  of  fome  other  invigorating 
caufe,  by  proportional  remiffion,  wearinefs, 
and  deprelfton  ;  an  eafy  paflage  is  opened, 
from  the  raptures  of  enthufiafm,  to  the  ap- 
prehenfions,  and  horrors,  of  religious  fear, 
and  dejponding  Infinity. 

VII.  Too  great  activity  ^/Imagination. 

The  imagination  is  too  active  when  it  is 
for  ever  bufily  employed ;  is  led  by  the  flighteft 
aftbeiations  to  pafs  with  facility  from  one  ob- 
ject to  another  ;  \%  difpofed  to  arrange  and 

colinecl, 
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conned,  by  fuch  flight  affectations,  the  moft 
diffimilar,  and  incongruous  ;  and  to  ramble 
with  rapidity  through  an  endlcfs  variety  :  or 
dwells  inceffantly  upon  the  lively,  and  inde- 
lible impreffion,  of  fome  one  objed  of  patiion, 
and  without  abating  of  its  activity,  con- 
fines' kfelf  to  the  fubje&  of  emotion,  over 
every  conceivable  relation  of  whifch,  and  it 
is  fruitful  in  the  difcovery  of  them,  it  ranges 
with  incredible  avidity. 

A  N  over  bufy  imagination  implies  a  too 
active  ftate  of  the  mind,  and'  brain  ;  and  arr 
imagination  habitually  bufy,  implies,  that 
the  mind  and  brain  are  habitually  and  confti- 
tutionally,  of  too  a&ive  a  difpoiition.  How 
fuch  a  ftate  of  the  mind,  and  brain,  is  pro- 
ductive of,  and  how  nearly  it  adually  ap- 
proaches to,  a  ftate  of  Infanity,  has  been 
lhown  at  large,  in  treating-  of  too  intenfe  ap- 
plication of  mind  to  whatever  may  long,  and 
deeply  engage  its  attention  ;  and  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  paflions. 

An  d 
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A  n  d  though  the  activity  of  mind,  in  a 
too  bufy  imagination  ;  which  is  little  difpof- 

to  reft  long  upon  any  one  object,  but  ran- 
ges at  random  from  one  to  another  with  a  ce- 
lerity which  is  fcarcely  to  be  termed  think* 
ing  ;  is  much  lefs  intenfe  than  when  the 
mind  is  eagerly  fixed  on  the  confideration  of 
fome  one  important,  or  apparently  important 
object,  either  of  ftudy  or  paffion,  which  en- 
gages its  whole  attention  ;  yet  the  tendency 
of  a  too  active  imagination  to  pais,  by  the 
li  ghted:  aflbciations,  from  one  object  to. ano- 
ther ;  to  arrange,  and  connect,  by  fuch  flight 
aflbciations,  the  moft  diffimilar,  and  incori* 
gruous  ;  as  they  indicate  a  nearer  approach 
to,  and  refemblance  of,  Infinity,  than  mere 
intenfenefs  of  thinking  ;  and  as  that  vicinity, 
and  fimilitude,  arc  here  fuppofed  to  be  con- 
ftitutional  ;  they  not  only  mark  a  weaknefs 
of  mind,  incompatible  with  great  reafoning 
powers,  and  tending  to  obftruct,  and  impede 
our  progrefs,  in  all  the  moft  rational  and  va- 
luable puriuits  of  life;  but  are  more  fre- 
quently inftrumental  in  the  produftion  of 
lnlanity,   by  giving  energy,  and  effect,  tQ 

K  k  k  other 
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other  caufes,  which,  without  fuch  afliftance, 
might  more  commonly  fail  to  produce  it, 
than  mere  application  of  mind,  however  m- 
tenfe,  to  oneobjea;  or  perhaps  than  any 
other  caufe  whatever. 

Fon  an  imagination  naturally  too  acYive, 
and  fanciful,  not  only  tends  to  excite,  and 
propagate,   that  inordinate  activity  of  the 
brain,  fo  effential  to  the  exigence  of  Infanity  ; 
but  is  capable  of  giving  ftrength,  and  effici- 
ency,  perhaps  to  every  other  agent  which 
may  concur  in  the  produaion  of  that  difor- 
<ler;   and   efpecially   of  aggravating,  and 
^lengthening  the  paflions,  by  exciting,  nou- 
rifhing,  and  confirming,  prejudice,  and  er- 
ror; by  raifing  up  an  army  of  ideas  congenial 
to  their  nature,  and  hoftile  to  reafon,  and 
moderation;  and  thus  fomenting,  ftimula- 
ting,  and  giving  habit,  and  vigour,  to  their 
,  folly,  and  madnefs. 

Indeed  ftrength  of  paffion,  a&ivity  of 
imagination,  and  erroneous  judgment,  are  fo 
intimately  conneaed,  fo  aid  and  fupport  each 

other  " 
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other,  and  are  fo  oppofite  to,  and  deftrudtive 
of,  found  reafon,  that  whenever  any  of  them 
have  arifen  to  a  great  height,  and  fljurimin 
the  extreme,  they  partake  of  the  nature  of 
Inlanity,  from  which  they  differ  not  fo  much 
in  kind,  as  in  degree. 

The  too  great  activity  of  imagination 
here  intended,  though  often  combined  with, 
is  entirely  diftinct  from  genius  ;  which,  in 
proportion  as  it  is  connected  with  it,  it  tends 
to  diminifh.  It  implies  an  incapacity  of  clofc 
attention  ;  an  inability  to  retain  a  number  of 
related  objects  in  the  mind,  at  the  fame  time, 
and  deliberately  to  compare,  and  appreciate, 
their  relations  ;  in  fhort,  it  implies  a  defect 
of  judgment:  but  judgment  is  eflsntial  to 
genius  ;  which  cannot  exift  without  a  large 
portion  of  it,  and  is  then  only  perfect,  when, 
to  a  rich  vein  of  imagination,  are  added  the 
moft  comprehenhve  views,  and  nice  dilcrimi- 
nations,  of  this  difceruing,  and  governing 
faculty.  For,  as  the  judicious  Dr.  Ge« 
rard  very  ingenioufly  remarks,  44  the  fineft 
**  imagination,  totally  deftitute  of  afiiftancs 

K  k  k  z  "  from 
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"  from  judgment,  would  in  fome  mcafure 
ft  refcmble  a  blind  man,  who  may  be  very 
1C  dexterous  in  groping  the  right  road,  but 
"  cannot  know  certainly,  whether  he  con^ 
«'  tinues  in  it,  and  has  no  means  of  recover- 
*6  ing  it,  if  once  he  ftrays/'  * 

And  as  genius  cannot  exift  in  any  cmw 
jient  degree  without  judgment ;  and,  as  judg- 
ment is  the  power  of  regulating  the  activity 
of  imagination,  of  arrefting  its  too  rapid  pro- 
grefs,  of  fixing  its  attention,  and  of  directing 
its  operations,  and  exertions,  to  fome  certain, 
proper,  and  important  end  ;  fo  the  too  ac- 
tive ftate  of  imagination  which  I  here  confi- 
der  as  fubverfive  of  mental  perfection,  and 
productive  of  Infanity,  is  fuch  an  activity 
as  the  mind  has  not  power  to  check,  as  the 
judgment   cannot   regulate,    or    control  5 
which,  when  not  in  fome  degree  fixed  by 
paflioti,  flits  at  random  from  objeft  to  object, 

and  is  incompatible  with  that  fteady  atten- 
*  tion, 


%  E£<*J  *»  GtniitSy  p.  8^. 
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tion,  and  that  juft  difcrimination  of  fuitable 
and  unfuitable,  of  fimilitude  and  difference, 
of  fymetry  and  difproportiou,  of  regularity 
ai  d  diforder,  of  beauty  and  deformity,  ifi 
truth  and  falhhood,  of  right  and  wrong,  which 
are  not  to  be  acquired  without  patient  obfer- 
varion,  and  exact  judgment,  fo  effcntial  to 
the  operations,  and  exigence,  of  true  genius. 

AND.foprone  is  imagination,  where  it 
is  active,  to  run  into  this  error  of  ramb- 
ling without  its  proper  guide  ;  and  to  be  im- 
patient of  the  flow  proceedings  of  minute  at- 
tention, and  the  fevcre  conftraint  of  fcrupu- 
lous  judgment ;  that  true  genius  is  as  rare, 
as  it  is  excellent  ;  and  activity  of  imagination, 
which  is  no  uncommon  endowment,  and 
which,  as  well  as  judgment,  is  cfl'ential  to 
genius,  is  more  frequently  the  parent  of  fol* 
ly,  than  the  companion,  and  affiftant,  of 
judgment,  in  the  production,  and  fupport, 
of  thofc  great,  and  fublime  exertions,  to  which 
their  united  operation  is  capable  of  railing  the 
human  minrt, 
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Since  activity  of  imagination  is  fo  nearly 
related  to  folly  ;  and  fmce,  wherever  it  txifts 
in  any  great   degree,  whether    by  nature, 
by  habit,  or  by  the  i  occafional  influence  of 
fome  ftrong  emotion  ;   and  particularly  by 
love,  a  paffion  in  which  imagination  reigns 
unrivalled  ;  it  mull  frequently  put  the  brain, 
into  a  ftate  nearly  refembling  that  which' is 
connected  with  a  difordered  mind  ;  it  is  cal- 
culated to  give  occafion  to  Infanity,  as  well 
by  the  very  a&ive  vibrations  which  it  excites 
in  the  fibres  and  veffels  of  the  brain,  as  by 
its  natural  alliance  with  folly.    It  is  with 
much  propriety,  therefore,  that  the  Poet 
of  Nature  *  has  connected,  by  this  com- 
mon  charader  of  imagination,  the  poet,  the 
lover,  and  the  madman. 

O  F  the  influence  of  imagination,  in  the 
produftion  of  Infanity,  I  (hall  have  occafion 


*  The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet, 

Are  of  imagination  all  coinpaft  : 
One  fees  more  devils,  &c.  tic 

Shakespeare's  Midfummcr  WghCDrtam,  AS.  V.  Scene  X. 
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to  make  fome  farther  obfervations,  in  treat- 
ing of  the  next  fouice  of  this  diforder,  to 
which  I  now  proceed. 

VIII.  Imbecility  of  Mind. 

By  imbecility  of  mind,  I  underftand  that  de- 
bilitated (Ute  of  its  faculties,  which  renders 
it  incapable  of  withdrawing  its  attention  from 
any  train  of  thinking  in  which  it  is  engaged, 
difpofes  it  to  be  carried  away  by  the  impulfe 
of  the  paffions,  or  deluded  by  the  hafty  and 
fuperficial  combinations  of  imagination  ;  and 
js  fubverfive  of  ielf- command,  rational  con- 
duel:,  and  found  judgment. 

A  weak  judgment,  therefore,  where  it 
cxifts  originally,  and  by  nature,  as  it  often 
appears  to  do,  may  be  no  inconfiderable  in- 
ftrument  in  the  production  of  Infantry.  How 
it  may  give  occafion  to  this  diforder,  will  be 
obvious,  from  a  recollection  of  what  has  been 
faid  on  the  effects  of  an  inability  to  withdraw 
the  attention  of  the  mind  from  any  particu- 
lar train  of  thinking;  and  of  the  influence 

of 
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of  the  paffions ;  and  from  a  confederation  of 
what  has  juft  been  advanced,  relative  to  too 
great  activity  of  imagination. 

But  though  imbecility  of  mind,  and 
weaknefs  of  judgment,  may  often  be  original, 
and  natural  ;  they  are  more  frequently,  per- 
haps, the  offspring  of  the  paffions,  imagina- 
tion, and  prejudices  ;  which,  by  a  thoufand 
accidental,  and  imperceptible,  aflociations, 
have  a  wonderful  efficacy  in  deceiving,  and 
impairing  the  judgment,  diftorting,  and  wea- 
kening, the  operation  of  reafoning,  and  ex- 
pofing  the  mind  to  almoft  every  fpecies  of  er- 
ror, and  delufion. 

Indeed  fuch  is  the  power  of  the  paffions, 
imagination,  and  prejudices^  united,  as  al- 
moft totally  to  confound  truth  and  falfhood, 
right  and  wrong ;  and  it  may,  I  believe,  be 
laid  down  as  an  undoubted  maxjm,  that  un- 
der their  influence,  we  may  perfuade  ourfelves 
to  believe  whatever  we  pleafe  ;  or  rather, 
whatever  the  habitual  tendency  of  our  minds 

inclines 
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inclines  us  to  believe  :  *  not  only  things  the 
truth  of  which  has  not  been,  or  cannot  be 
djmonft rated  ;  but  which  are  oppofedby  avery 
high  degree  of  probable  evidence,  or  ot  which  it 
were  not  very  difficult  to  demonftrate  the 
falfhood. 

Thus  one  political  party,  or  one  religious 
feci,  or  an  individual  any  Way  under  the  in- 
fluence of  'ftrong  prejudice,  will  believe,  oil 
the  flighteft  grounds,  whatever  is  ill  of  ano- 
ther paity,  or  feci,  or  individual*  Infidels  of 
fome  forts,  will  not  believe  the  firongeft  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  the  chriftian  revelation  ; 
but  will  give  credit  to  the  weakeft  realonings, 
or  the  idled  ftories,  againft  it,  or  where  it  is  no 

L  1  1  way 

*  Plura  rrtulto  homines  judicarit  odio,  aut  amore,  aut  cupidi- 
tstc,  aut  iretcundia,  aut  do/ore,  aut  latitia,  aut  //V,  aut  timoret 
aut  errore,  aut  aliqu*  pcrmotitne  mentis,  quam  verkate,  aut 
pvsefcripto,  aut  juris  norma  aliqua,  autjudicii  formula,  aut  Ie- 

gibus."  Cicerom  dt  Oratore.  Lib.  II.  n.  178.  JDpcr.  a 

Gitur.  Si  Grojt.  edit.  8vo.  p.  345. 

*'  For  men  are  More  frequently  influenced  in  their  judgment  by 
hatred  or  love,  or  defire,  or  anger,  or  grief,  or  joy,  or  hope,  or 
fear,  or  error,  or  fome  other  pamon  of  the  mind,  than  by  truth,  or 
bytitiy  efiablijhed  decree^  or  by  any  rule  of  right t  or  by  any  regulaf 
form  of  judgment ,  or  by  the  Jaivs." 
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way  concerned.*  Thefe  are  perfons  of  weak 
minds,  and  fmall  underftandings  ;  who,  with 
the  meaneft  reafoning  powers,  have  the  vanity 
to  fancy  themfelves  fagacious  obfervers,  acute 
reafoners,  and  fuperior  to  the  fuperftitious 
prejudices  of  the  vulgar.  Such  is  the  power 
of  the  paffions  ;  fuch  the  force  of  habit ;  fuch 
the  delation  of  wrong  affociations^  and  of  an 
incorreft,  and  unfubdued  imagination. 

T  a  E  caufe  of  all  thefe  errors  is  imbecillity 
of  mind  ;  in  the  produaion  of  which,  though 
the  agency  of  the  paffions,  of  habit  and  ot 
wrong'  affociations,  and  prejudice,  is  added  to 
to  that 

*  Iracnndtto  comprehend  in  this  cenfure  ^/MsgB* 
J  5  fuch  as  really  deicrve  that  appellation  ;  among  whom  are, 
•Jeifts ;  iuch  as  reauy  *  linjnnute5  abilities,  and  exalted  virtues, 
I  am  perfuaded,  »»*^u^w  h  refpca,  and  affcc- 

?SS  T^^Zlt  ^o^  Hume,  though  too  much 
tion.    In  tins  ciai.  m u  affectation  of  no- 

led  aftray  by  the  pride  of  ongnaim ,  ^^^^  ^ 

,ehy;  and  W^t^S^  A  by 
?y/andRoussEAy,  though  at  ^nPhf^f^ of  hU 

&  livelmefs  of  ^gS:  brightnels  of 

but  Voltage,     tear  mart  i be  J  and  hav, 

whefe  gemus.  would  have  f  ,  •  d  0f  ,uturc 

"to  fro*  W  ra»k  of a  phU.loph.r. 
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that  of  an  incorrect,  and  unfubdued  imagina- 
tion ;  vet  the  chief  fource  of  this  imbecillity, 
when  not  derived  from  the  original  ftructure, 
or  con fequent  injury,  of  the  brain,  fcems  to 
be  a  too  active,  and  ill  conducted  imagina- 
tion ;  without  the  undue  influence  of  which 
our  very  paffions,  which  owe  much  of  their 
violence  to  imagination,  would  become  gentle 
and  temperate,  our  prejudices  would  never 
be  formed,  or  foon  c-eafe,  and  judgment* 
however  weak  by  nature,  would  lead  us  into 
no  material  error. 

For  it  is  the  province  of  fancy  to  collect 
and  bring  together  ideas,  which,  when  un- 
aided by  due  deliberation,  aftet  found  judg- 
ment, it  is  difpofed  to  combine  by  any,  the 
flighted,  moft  arbitrary,  and  accidental  rela- 
tions ;  and  when,  therefore,  in  a  ftatq  of  ac- 
tivity, to  prefent  to  the  mind*,,  at  one  view, 
or  in  quick  fuccemon,  and1  to  connect  an&atf- 
fociate,  when  thus  presented,  whatever  in  its 
rapid  progrefs  it  perceives  to  poffefs  any  fu'cli 
(lender  relations.. 
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Whereas  the  province  of  reafin,  and  judg- 
ment, is  to  confider the  ideas  which  are  pre- 
sented to  them  with  deliberate  attention,  and 
to' reject  all  flight,  arbitrary,  and  accidental 
relations  ;  and  only  to  arrange,  combine,  and 
affociate  our  ideas,  according  to  thofe  rela- 
tions which  are  ftrong,  permanent,  jmd  found- 
ed on  the  true  and  proper  nature  of  things. 

I  n  other  words,  the  one  deals  in  imaginary 
relations  ;  the  other  in  real  ones  ;  the  one  in 
the  wildnefs  of  invention,  and  the  brilliancy 
of  wit ;  the  other  in  the  fobernefs  of  truth  and 
demonjiration.- 

When,  therefore,  the  mind  g:vcs.  that 
credit  to  the  (light,  accidental,  and  arbitrary 
combinations  of  fency,  which  is.  only  due  to 
the  intimate,  permanent,  and  natural  one*  of 
xeafon,  it  k  then  in,  an  unfound,  and  fickly 
ftate  :  and  the  perfon  fodifordered  in  under- 
ftanding,'and  fo  irrationally  judging,  is  to 
be  confidered  as  infane  ;  though  the  diforder 
may  be  in  fo  low  a  degree  as  fcarcely  to 
be  perceptible,  and  he  may  not  be  deemed 
fuch  by  th$  bulk  of  mankind,  .  ^  * 
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This  is  the  fhte  of  mind  which  I  have 
ctefcribed  ns  conftituting  notional  hfanity.  \% 
has  no  relation  to  ideal  Infinity,  as  inch  :  hut 
when  combined  with  paffion  of  any  coniukr- 
able  duration,  or  violence  ;  as  fooner,  or  later, 
it  generally  is  ;  fuch  interne,  inceil'ant,  and 
uniform  activity  of  mind,  is  at  length  pro- 
duced, as  renders  it  exceedingly  liable  to  af- 
fume  the  lymptbms  of  ideal,  and  phrenitic 
Infinity. 

 — —  

PROXIMATE  CAUSES. 

- 


Scarcely  any  two  cafes  of  what  is  no* 
minally,  the  lame  diieale,  are,  in  every  iymi  - 
torn,  exactly  alike  ;  there  being  ufuahy  niv.  e 
qr  lefs  diiierence,  both  in  the  number,  and 
nature,  of  the  fymptoms,  and  in.  their  de- 
grees of  violence  :  and  yet  they  are  h  t  with- 
out propriety  called  by  the  lame  name  ;  imce 
they  agree  in  thofe  leading  fymptoms  which 
jiufologifta  have  termed  pathognomonic,  and 
^onfider  as  eflential  to,  and  chara&cnitic  of 

the 
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the  difeafe :  but  as  the  concourfe  of  fymptoms, 
or,   in  other  words,  as  the  difeafe,  varies, 
while  the  name  remains  unchanged  ;  fo  the 
proximate,  or  phyfical,  caufe,— that  caufe 
which  exifling,  continuing,  changing,  or  ceafing, 
the  difeafe  muft  exift,  continue,  change,  or  ce*fe*~ 
will  of  courfe  vary  alfo  :  for  though  the  name 
of  the  difeafe  be  ftill  the  fame,  yet  is  its  whole, 
and  real  nature,  different:  a  circumftance 
which,  in  confidering  the  proximate  caufe* 
of  difeafes,  cannot  be  too  carefully  attend- 
ed  to. 

As  it  is  almoft,  perhaps  altogether,  impof- 
fiblc  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  true, 
and  proximate,  or  phyfical  caufe,  of  moft 
diforders,  we  muft,  for  the  greateft  part, 
reft  fatisfied  with  a  few  imperfed  con- 
ie&ures  on  this  head ;  and  may  think  our- 
iblves  happy,  if,  by  accurate  obfervation 
and  juft  deduction  from  plain  and  undoubted 
fafts,  we  can  difcover  fome  very  general  caufe, 
;which  always  accompanies  the  ^^r'^J* 

*  Gavbii  TnjiituU  Pathology  Mtdicixtil.  $  6j.  p.  rS.— 
Sec  above,  p.  7°» 
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certain  fpecinc  caufes,  which  are,  one  or 
other  of  them,  infeparable  from  the  feveral 
fpecies  ;  and  can  invariably  obferve  that  fuch 
caufe,  or  caufes,  being  taken  away,  the  dif« 
eafe  either  immediately,  or  fpeedily,  ceales. 

The  proximate  caufes  of  Infanity,  from 
whatever  remote  caufe,  or  caufes,  it  may  de- 
rive its  origin,  is,  without  doubt,  feated  in 
the  brain.  For  fince  its  action  is  immediate!/ 
on  the  mind  itfelf,  wh^fe  operations  it  power- 
fully influences,  and  greatly  deranges ;  its 
fituation  mufl  be  in  that  organ  which  is  uni- 
verfally,  and  juftly,  acknowledged  to  be  the 
immediate  feat  of  union  between  the  body  and 
mind  ;  and  on  whofe  found,  and  perfect  ftate> 
the  perfect  operations  of  the  latter,  during 
that  union,  fecm  entirely  to  depend. 

I  n  confirmation  of  this,  it  may  be  obferv- 
ed,  that  in  all  violent  degrees  of  Infanity  ;  as 
in  the  phreuitic,  highly  maniacal,  or  rapidly 
incoherent  ;  or  in  any  of  the  (pecies  of  notio- 
nal Infanity  when  approaching  to  a  phrenitic 
ftate  ;  there  is  always  an  increifed  activity, 

and 
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and  turgefcency,  of  the  veffels  of  the  bi'aitij 
as  appears  I  obvious  from  the  flufhing  of  the 
face,  rcdnefs  of  the  eyes,  heat  and  pain  of  the 
head,  a&ivity  of  imagination,  and  perpetual 
watching,  moft,  or  all  of  which,  may  uiu- 
allv  be  obferved  in  this  ftate  of  Inianity. 

I  t  may  alfo  be  remarked,  that  fome  of 
the  remote  caufes  of  this  diforder  are  feated  in 
the  brain  ;  as  water  in  its  ventricles,  in  its  iub- 
ftance,  and  between  it  s  membrances ;  and  the  va- 
rious o'ther  disordered  ftates of  thisorgan,and  its 
conneaions,  enumerated  among  the  appear- 
ances  on  fflfgW  f-*ft  it  is  often  combined 
with  other  difeafes  whofe  immediate  fource  is 
indifputably  in  the  brain  ;  as  dizzinefs,  deaf- 
nefs,  a  fenfe  of  weight,  ftridhire,  and  numb- 
nefs'  acrofs  the  forehead,  upon  the  crown, 
or  at  the  back  pas  t,  of  the  head,  habitual  head- 
ach,  pain  over  the  eyes,  epilepfy,  palfy,  apo- 
plexy, or  the  like  :-and  that  fuch  diforders 
of  the  nerves,  arifing  from  caufes  whofe  Situ- 
ation is  remote  from  the  brain,  as  either  ob- 
frruft,  deprave  or  excite,  falie  fenfation,  and 
frequently  terminate  in  Infanity  ;  as  well  as 
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its  other  remote  Cciufes  which  are  not  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  head;  are  ottcti 
Known  to  exirc,  in  a  great  degree,  with,  ut 
exciting  the  (Ughteft  lymptom  of  that  dii  order. 

As  the  proximate  caufe  of  Infanity  alwrays 
refides  in  che  brain  ;  lo  it  is  obvious  that  it 
mutt,  fome  way  or  other,  fo  afffedt  it,  and 
excite  in  it  Inch  motions,  or  vibrations,  as 
mall  give  rite  to  thole  kind-  of  ideas,  or  no- 
tions, which  enter  into  the  definition  already 
si ven  of  Infanity.  If,  therefore,  the  feat  of 
the  originally  exciting  caufe  lie  in  any  other 
part  of  the  body,  it  mult  ftVit  iympathetically 
produce  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  head, 
and  a  change  in  tlie  circulation,  or  vibratory 
mo. ions,  ot  the  brain  ;  before  it  can  excite 
the  fmaileit  mental  diforder  :  and,  even  thole 
caufes  which  immediately,  and  confeffedly, 
act  upon  the  brain  ;  as  intenfe  application  of 
mind,  or  violent  paflions;  will  be'iniufficient 
for  the  production  of  Infanity,  or  at  lead  will 
produce  but  a  temporary  one,  till  they  have 
effected  fome  great,  and  permanent  change,  of 
this  kind. 

M  mm-  And 
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And  as  fiich  great,  and  permanent  change, 
iicctflury  to  the  exigence  of  Infanity,  is  moft 
frequently  the  effect  of  an  increafed  activity 
bf  the  fmall  arteries,  and  a  confequent  htH 
gefcency  of  the  whole  vafcular  fyftem  of  the 
brain;  which  feldom  fail  to  accompany  the 
beginning,  and  are  never  abfent  from  the 
violent  ftates,  of  this  difordcr     we  are  led 
by  a  knowledge  of  this  caufe,  to  very  ufeful, 
and  important,  pradical  conclufions,  and  di- 
re&ed  to  a  rational  method  of  cure  ;  fince  it 
points  out  to  us  the  great  advantage  which 
we  may  expect  to  derive  from  evacuations  in 
almoft  every  recent,  and  violent  cafe  of  ln- 
fanity .;  and  efpecialiy  from  topical  evacua- 
tions from  the  head  ;  and  from  fuch  other 
means,  as  can.,  in  any  way,  divert  the  impe- 
tus  of  the  blood  from  the  veffels  of  the  brain, 
and  abate  their  preternatural  a&ivity.  And, 
happily,  the  obvious  fymptoms  which  ufually 
accompany  this  increafed  aaivity,  and  turgefc 
cency,  of  the  veflcls  of  the  brain,  readily  indi- 
cate its  exiftence,  and  its  degree  of  violence. 
Bvit  as  the  brain  may  be  in  a  plethoric  fate, 
^vhen  the  reft  of  the  body  is  not  fo  ;  moft  of 

the 
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the  remote  caufes  of  Infanlty  being  capable 
of  exciting  a  turgefcency  in  the  brain,  inde~ 
pendently  of  any  general  fulnefs  of  the  vaf- 
cular  fyftem  ;  we  may  fee  the  neceffity  of 
diftingui  filing  when  there  is  a  general,  and 
when  only  a  local,  plenitude  ;  and  of  regula- 
ting accordingly,  our  evacuations,  and  othei* 
means  of  relieving  the  head. 

I  t  will  appear  obvious,  too,  from  what  has 
ju>fl!  been  remarked  above,  why  Infinity  may 
often  remain,  when  the  original  exciting 
caufe  is  taken  away.  This  frequently  hap- 
pens, when  the  caufe  has  continued  for  a 
long  time  unfufpected,  or  unfubdued  ;„  and 
has,  therefore,  been  gradually  the  occaiion 
of  fuch  a  change  in  the  economy  oftbe  brain, 
ascannot  eafily  be  re&iticd  though  the  origi- 
nal, and  exciting,  caufe,  on  which  it  now 
lao  longer  depends  for  exiftence,  mould  be  ta- 
ken away.  Thus  when  Infanity  has  taken  its 
rile  fiom  a  fever,  or  a  fuppreffiou  of  the  men- 
ies,  the  difor.de r.  often  remains  long  after  thefe. 
caufes  have  been  removed  ;  and  efpecially  if 
the  fever  has  been  obftinate,  and  violent  j; 
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or  it  has  been  long  before  the  fuppreflcd  eva- 
cuation could  be  reftored.  This,  among  o- 
*her  reafons,  (hews ;  the  importance  vf  e-i-ly, 
and  vigorous  help,  in  thcic  moft  diftreihng, 
and  formidable  diiorders. 

Of  the  real  proximate,  or  phy'fical,  caufe, 
I  can  lay  but  little.    The  attempt  to  dilco- 
ver,  or  to  explain  it,  would,  I  fear,  be  fruit* 
lefs.    This,  however,  I  think  I  may  fafely 
fay,  that,  as  the  ncareft,  and  moft  fpecihc. 
caufes,  which  we  can  difcovcr,  feem  to  be 
either  a  gradual  congeftion  of  fluids,  of  fome 
kind  or  other,  in  the  brain  ;  or  fuch  a  iudden 
determination  of  the  circulating  fluids  to  that 
organ,  as  produces  the  fame  eflfea  ;  or  any 
other  caufe  of  preternatural  compreflion  of 
the  brain  ;  fo  the  true,  and  afttftt,  j**** 
mate  caufe  of  Infanity,  of  whatever  ipeeics, 
is  not  only  feated  in  the  brain,  but  is  fuch  a 
degree  of  comprejfion,  or  condenfallon,  of  it*  me- 
dullary fubjlance  of  the  brain,,   -or  of  that  fart 
*fit.  fo  means  of  which  the  intercourfe  between 
the  mind  and  body,  is  carried  on,  and  on  whofe 
i>er{etl  and  healthful  tone,  or  texture,  or  con/ij- 
r.  J  tency. 
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tencv,  the  perfection  of  that  intercovrfe.  and  of 
Mil  the  mental  operatio?is,  depends,— ^as  gives  nfe 
to  images  m  the  brain,  as  if  exijling  extern  J!yy 
which  have  either  no  exiftence  in  nature,  or  do 
not  exi(l  as  they  are  at  that  time,  or  in -that  place, 
fuf>pofed  to  exif  ;  or  to  fuch  notions  as  are  obvi- 
oiijly  abfird  in  their  kind,  or  degree,  and  could 
only  ork  >ate  font  a:i  un  found  Jlate,  and  undue 
operation,  of  the  brain.  But  what  arc  the  fpe- 
cific  degrees  ot  compreflion,  or  condenfation  ; 
what  are  precifely  the  parts  compveffed,  or 
condenfed  ;  how  variations  in  thele  relpects 
produce  variations  of  Infanity  ;  and  what  are 
thofe  variations ;  rmift,  1  tear,  for  ever  re- 
main among  the  deficienccs  of  our  knowledge 
ofthefenice,  and  intricate,  matters.  There 
are,  however,  other  variations,  connected 
with  the  proximate  caufeb  of  Inianity,  which 
arc  more  obvious  ;  and  evidently  differ  in 
kind  and  degree,  in  the  various  fpecies,  and 
degrees  of  that  dilbrder.  Thefe  variations 
may  be  reduced,  I  think  to  four  heads.  For— 

I.  The  fmall  arteries  of  the  brain  may  b« 
n  too  active  a  ftate,  and  may  produce  by 

thsi* 
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their  undue  a&ivity,  turgefcency,  compref- 
fion,  and  an  approach  to  inflammation  ;  du- 
ring which  ftate  if  an  infane  perfon  die,  not 
only  the  veins,  and  arteries,  are  all  found 
turgid  with  blood,  but  the  brain  fo  expand 
itfelf  on  the  taking  off  of  the  upper  hemif- 
phere  of  the  Ikull,  that  no  compreffion  can 
again  reduce  it  within  it&  former  boundaries  : 
-Or  

II.  The  brain  may  be  compreffed  by  a 
gradual  accumulation  in  its  veins,  and  fim* 
fes,  without  any  incrcafed  activity  of  the  ar- 
teries :— Or-  

III.  Water,  or  other  preternatural  Cub-- 
fiance's,  may  occupy  a  place,  which  does  not 
belong  to  them,  in  the  brain  ;  or  parts  en- 
larged by  difeafe  may  occupy  too  great  a 
fpace ;  and,  by  their  bulk,  may  comprcfe 
its  medullary  fubftance  :  Or  

IV.  There  may  be  a  change  in  the  inti- 
mate* and  invifible  texture,  in  what  Hart- 
ley calls  the  innnitefimal  particles,  of  the 

medullary  fubftancc  of  the  brain  ;  pad* 
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ally,  and  infenfibly,  produced  ;  cither  without 
the  prefence,  or  intervention,  of  any  of  the 
above  obvious  caufes  ;  or  by  the  mediation  of 
•one,  or  other,  of  them,  from  which  it  prima- 
rily derived  its  origin.  —Indeed  all  thefe  cau- 
ies  may  not  only  be  combined  with,  but  may 
varioufly  originate  from,  one  another.  Thus— 

1.  The  firjl  caufe,  or  a  too  a&ive  ftate  of 
the  fmall  arteries  in  the  brain,  may  [II]  pro- 
duce an  accumulation  Qf  blood  in  the  veins 
and  fmufcsof  the  brain  :  —  may  [111]  generate 
water,  or  other  preternatural,  or  morbid  fub* 
ftances,  in  that  organ  :_ or  [IV]  may  occafiou 
aii  alteration  in  its  texture. 

2.  Compreffion  from  an  accumulation  of 
blood  in  the  veins  and  (inufes,  may  [I]  excite 
a  too  adive  irate  of  the  fmall  artei ies,  with 
turgefcency,  and  compreffion  of  the  medul- 
lary fubftance  from  fuch  turgefcency  :— • 
or  [ill]  may  give  occalion  to  thegeneration  of 
water,  or  other  preternatural  fubftanees,  in  the 
train     or  [IV]  to  an  alteration  in  its  texture. 
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3,  Water,  or  other  .  preternatural  jVl?S 
fiances,  in  the  brain,  may  [1]  by  compref- 
flon,  and  irritation,  be  the  caules  of  too  great 
activity  of  the  arteries  :-or  [II].  may,  by  the 
fame  "means,  occafien  an,  accumulation  of 
blood  in  the  veins,  and  fmufes ;  on  the  one 
hand,  by  ftimuhting  to  too  great  a&ivity  the 
fmall  arteries,  and  on  the  other,  by  impe- 
ding the  circulation  of  the  blood'  through  the 
veins,  and  finu-ies,  ■  and  obftrufting  its  return 
from- the  head  :-or  [IV]  may  effect  a  change 
in  the  textuie  of  the  medullary  fubftance  of 
the  brain. 


4.  O  11  a  preternatural  texture  of  the  brain 
may  be  the  origin  [I]  of  increafed  activity  of 
the  fmall  arteries,  by  obftruding  the  paflage 
of  the  blood  through  them,  and  varioufly  iti- 
mtilating  them  by  previoufly  exciting  undue 
attention  of  mind,  inordinate  palhons,  or 
watchfulnefs,  or  in  any  other  way  giving  rile 
to  too  intenfe,  and  unvaried  thinking,  or  to 
too  adive  a  ftate  of  imagination  :~  [11]  of  ac- 
cumulation of  blood  in  the  veins,  and  fumies* 
by  the  fame  means  which  gaverifetothetooac- 
J  tive 
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tive  ft.ite  of*  the  fmall  arteries  ;  and,  efpeci- 
Slly,  in  Coiifequence  of  fuch  increafed  acti- 
vity ;_and  [111]  in  the  fame  way,  of  water, 
and  other  preternatural  fubftances,  in  the 
brain. 

But  that  we  may  the  better  underftand  how 
thefe  variations  of  the  proximate  caule  of  In- 
finity, are  ihftrumental  in  the  production  of 
its  various  lpecies,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  a 
flfort  view  of  the  natural  operations  of  the 
mind,  and  brain,  relative  to  ideas,  and  no- 
tions ;  and  then  to  confider  the  manner,  in 
which  thefc  ieveral  preternatural  ftates  of  the 
brain  diilurb  the  natural  current,  and  con- 
found the  ordinary,  and  eftablifhed  connec- 
tions, of  our  notions,  and  ideas.  After  which 
1  mall  endeavour  to  lhew  how  fuch  ftates  are 
related  to,  and  in  what  maimer  they  are  pro- 
ductive of,  the  feveral  fpecies  of  Infanity. 

Sensations,  which  are  the  inftruments, 
and  vehicles,  and  furniih  the  materials,  of 
all  we  know,  are  conveyed  to  the  mind,  as 
has  been  explained  already,  by  certain  vibra- 
tions, or  motions,  excited  by  their  objects 

N  n  n  on 


on  the  medullary  fubftance  of  the  nerves,  or 
of  lb  me  fubtile  matter  contained  in  them,  on 
which  their  power,  or  irritability,  depends, 
and  propagated  along  the  nerves  to  the  brain  ; 
where,  as  they  are  perceived  by  the  mmd, 
-they  are  termed  Ideas. 

The  vibrations  thus  excited  in  the  brain  by 
external  obje&s,  have  certain  fpecific  qualities, 
cor refponding  to  the  objeaswhich  excited  them; 

ib  that  each  objea,  in  nature,  has  its  fpecific, 
-and  determinate  vibrations,  in  the  brain  :  and 
thefe  vibrations  excite  in  the  mind  diftinft. 
and  fpecific,  ideas,  of  the  objeas  to  which  they 
relate. 

Such  ideas  may  be  excited  in  the  mind,  at 
any  time,  during  the  abfence  of  their  objeas, 
by  whatever  is  capable  of  renewing  the  fpeci- 
ik  vibrations  which  belong  to  them. 

The  abfence  of  their  proper  objea  is  rea- 
dily fupplied,  and  their  fpecific  vibrations  are 
renewed,  by  thofe  accidental,  natural,  or  ar- 
bitrary aflbciatiofts,  according  to  the  order  of 

which 
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which  the  ideas  of  external  obje&s  are,  as  it 
were  reported  in  the  mind,  and,  which  relulc 
from  its  natural  propennty  to  bring  into  one 
view,  and  compare  objeab,  and  their  ideal 
feprelentations,  and  either  to  disjoin,  or  to 
unite  them  together.  For  when  obje&s  have 
thus  patted  in  review  before  the  mind,  or  have 
any  way  been  prefented  to  its  obfervation,  at 
the  lame  time,  thofe  vibrations  which  have 
once  exifted  together,  or  in  immediate  hic- 
ceffion,  are  apt,  on  future  occafions,  to  vi- 
brate at  the  lame  time,  or  to  fucceed  each  o~ 
tlier  in  the  lame  order,  and  connection. 

The  perception  that  the  mind  has  of  the 
relations,  and  qualities,  of  iuch  objects  of 
ienfe,  and  whatever  apprehenfions,  or  icnti- 
ments,  it  can  deduce  from  its  perception,  and 
experience,  of  fuch  relations,  and  qualities, 
are  properly  called  Notions  ;  and  are  ac- 
companied with  eorrefponding  vibrations,  de- 
rived from,  and  compounded  of,  the  various 
fenfible  vibrations  to  which  they  relate  :  and 
arc  apt  to  recur  to  the  mind  in  certain  and  regu- 
lar trains,  according  to  the  order  of  the  ienfi- 
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ble,  and  notional  vibrations,  with  which  they 
are  aflbciated  and  combined. 

When  thefe  ideal  and,  n&tional .vibrations* 
occur  to  the  mind  in  their  natural  order,  and 
retain  their  original,  natural,  and  rational  ah 
fociations  ;  and  the  mind  can  retard,  or  acce- 
lerate, their  progrefs,  to  a  certain  degree,  at 
pleafure  ;  andean  deliberately  confider  them, 
and  compare  the  pail;  with  the  prefent ;  when, 
of  courfe,  memory  holds  her  feat,  connecting 
confeioufnefs,  as  Hartley  terms  it,  is  un- 
impaired, and  the  aiicciations  of  truth,  and 
decency,  and  propriety,  and  virtue,  remain 
uninjured  ;    in  Ihort,  when  the  mind  can 
regulate    properly  all  its  operations ;   it  is 
then  in  a  found,  and  rational  ftate  :  but  in 
proportion  as  the  reverfe  of  this  takes  place, 
in  fuch  proportion  is  it  in  a  ftate  of  uniound- 
nefs,  and  In  Canity, 

Now  fuch  an  interruption  of  the  regul  ar  cou  rfe 
of  the  vibrations  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  right 
operations  of  the  mind,  may  be  produced  by 
each  of  the  variations,  above  enumerated,  of 
the  proximate  caufe  of  Infinity. 


«/     I  N  S  A  N  I  T  Y.  4** 

i ,  Too  active  a  Hate  of  the  fmall  arteries  of 
the  brain,  and  the  consequent  turgefcency, 
comprefiion,  and  inflammatory  tendency,  give, 
rile  to  high  fpirits ;  a  quick  and  diforderly 
lu.ccemon  of  ideas,  and  notions  ;  vivid  and 
lively  conceptions ;  intenie  attention  of  mind 
to  it's  own  internal  operations,  without  much 
regarding  what  pafies  without  ;  fucfr  anima- 
ted revival  of  internal  fenfitive  vibrations,  in 
the  abfence  of  their  external  objects,  as  de- 
ceives the  mind  into  a  belief  of  their  actual 
pretence  ;  unnatural,  and  abfurd,  combina- 
tions of  leniitive,  and  of  notional  vibiations, 
with  th.^mieives,  and  with  each  other ;  vio- 
lent, unreasonable,  ridiculous,  and  inconfii- 
tent  emotions  ;  exceffi ve  bodily  exertions,  the 
retult  of  luch  emotions  ;  indecent,  dangerous, 
and  abiiiid  conduct ;  and  a  total  want  of  a 
fenfe  of  delicacy,  propriety,  and  virtue  :  and 
fometimes   the   compreiiion    of   the  brain- 
becomes  fo  great,  as  almoft  entirely  to  deftroy 
the  knowledge,  and  perception  of  external 
objects ;  greatly  to  diminilh  irritability,  and 
vigour ;  am',  finally,  to  extinguilh  the  powers 
pf  life  altogether; 

2.  W  HEN 
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2.  When  the  brain  is  cornpreffed  by  a 
gradual  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  veins, 
and  finufes,  without  any  increafed  a&ivity 
of  the  fmall  arteries  ;  fuch  compreflion  at  hrft 
only  excites  headach,  a  painful  fenfation  of 
numbnefs,  and  weight,  in  fome  part  of  the 
head,  as  acrofs  the  forehead,  on  the  crown, 
or  on  the  back  part  of  the  head,  dizzinefs, 
paralytic  trembling  more  or  lefs,  great  ner- 
vous debility,  diminution  of  tone,  indolence, 
reftlefliieft,  fpafms,  and  uncomfortable  fee- 
lings, over  the  whole  body,  indigefhon,  hy- 
pochondriacal fymptoms,  low  fpirits,  dejec- 
tion, and  melancholy:  and  the  mind,  una- 
voidably contraaing  an  habitual  gloommds, 
und  being  difpofed  to  dwell    with  little  in- 
termiffion,  upon  fome  particular  ideas  of  dit- 
trefs  which  have  happened  to  gain  pofleflion 
of  its  attention,  fooii  lofes  its  capacity  of 
judging  truly  of  things;  and  the  veffels  of 
ffi  becoming,   at  length,   adhve,  by 
means  of  the  intenfe,  and  palhonate,  attert- 


lion  of  the  mind  to  the  particular  objeJs  ot 
its  diftrcl's  ;  that  organ  begins  to  «W™  f 

,•  •       „f  flip  nreced  nc  caule,  and 
the  conditions  of  the  prccean>0  ^ 
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Inanity  all  thofe  fymptoms  to  which  that 
csulfe  is  dilpoied  to  give  occaiion. 

3.  Water  in  the  brain,  may  produce, 
at  hrft,  iymptoms  of  debility,  indigeftion, 
Ipaim,  gloom  and  dejection,  dizstineis,  and 
ether  nervous,  and  paralytic  fymptoms,  re- 
fembling  thole  arihng  from  venous  accumu- 
lation, and  compreffion  :  but  as  it  inCreafes,  it 
may  often,  I  think,  be  diic;  iminated,  by  dimnefs 
and  imperfection  of  fight,  enlargement  of  the 
pupils  of  the  eyes,i'nd  ftaggeringv  hd  tripping, 
in  walking  :   occafionaily,   by  irritation,  it 
may  excite  iome  degree  of  the  fir  ft  ftate  ;  and 
is  frequently,  when  very  conhderable,  ac- 
companied with  delirious  rambling,  incohe- 
rency,    ftupidity,   and  idiotifm,  and  termi- 
nates m  death.— Other  preternatural  fubftan- 
ces  may  give  occafion  to  fimilar  effects ;  with 
more,  or  lefs,  violence  of  delirium,  in  fuch 
proportion  as  the  compreffion,  and  irritation, 
of  the  brain,  happens  to  be  greater  or  lefs, 
and  to  excite  more  or  lefs  inflammatory  acti- 
vity in  its  veftels.    But  as  water  in  the  brain 
often  originates  from  the  firjl  ftate  of  the  prox- 
imate 
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imate  caufe  ;  as  well  as  fometimes,  pfK- 
haps,  from  the  Jecond,  from  the  beginning 
of  which  its  fymptoms  do  not  feem  to  af- 
ford any  certain  dift.in6t.ion  ;  the  fymptoms  ot 
increaled  activity  of  the  arteries,  often,  fer 
t] lis  reafon,  precede  thofe  ariling  from  water 
in  the  brain. 

4.  The  change  in  the  intimate  texture  of 
the  medullary  fubltance  of  the  brain,  may  give 
rife  to  permanent  diforders  in  its  natural  vi- 
brations, without  fo  much  deranging  its  ope- 
rations, as  to  withdraw  the  attention  of  the 
mind  from  external  objects ;  or  greatly,  or 
very  generally,  to  confound  its  aflociations  : 
whence  may  arife  dejeclion,  and  melancholy, 
or  too  great  flow  of  fpirits,  or  frequent  tranh- 
tions  from  one  to  the  other,  or  ftrange  fan- 
cies, and  deceptions,  and  a  great  variety  of 
other  notional,  or  maniacal,  fymptoms,  in 
termixed  with  a  large  portion  of  apparently 
good  fenfe,  and  found  reafon  :—  or  the  altera- 
tion in  its  texture  may  be  fo  great,  that  the 
procedure  of  its  vibrations,  and  the  afloci- 
atiom,  and  operations,  of  the  mind,  may  be 

perfectly 
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perfectly  deranged,  and  incoherent ;  and  fen- 
iible  vibrations  may  lometimes  rteur  in  the 
ablence  of  their  objects,  fo  as  to  produce  a 
perfualion  of  their  actual  prelence  ;  without 
any  f  uch  injury  of  the  brain  as  ihall  give  oc- 
calion  to  much  irritation  in  it,  or  produce 
any  extraordinary  activity  of  the  fmall  arte- 
ries,  intenfe  ideal  delirium,  fymptoms  of 
great  compreffion,  debility  of  body,  and  tones, 
much  torpor  of  the  natuial,  or  the  fmalleft 
perceptible  injury  of  the  vital,  functi- 
ons :— or  the  altered  texture  of  the  brain, 
or  the  Infanity  arifing  from  it,  may,  at  in- 
tervals, excite  the  activity  of  its  arte- 
rious  fyftem  ;  and  may  pmduce  temporary- 
fits  of  more  violent  Infanity,  in  which  the 
paffions  may  be  greatly  agitated,  the  deli- 
rium  may  be  perpetually,  and  inrenfely,  ide- 
al, and  the  natural,  and  vital  functions,  may- 
be much  difturbed. 

The  third  and  fourth  vafiations  of  the 
proximate  caufe  of  Infanity,  exift,  I  be- 
lieve,-much  lefs  commonly  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  dilbrder,  and  give  lefs  frequent 
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occafion  to  its  firft  attacks,  than  thefirj  and 
fccond\  of  one  or  other  of  which,  they  are 
more  ufually  the  confequences  ;  and  are,  for 
the  moft  part,  the  attendants  of  inveterate, 
and  incurable  Infanity.    This  confideration 
will  account  for  their  being  fo  frequently  met 
with  on  opening  the  heads  of  infane  perfons, 
after  death.    And  as  increafed  activity  of  the 
fmall  arteries  is  fo  common,  and  compremon 
fo  infeparable,  a  companion  of  Infanity  ;  we 
need  not  wonder  that  Morgagni  Ihould  in 
fo  many  inftances  meet  with  a  preternatural 
firmnefs,  and  folidity,  .of  the  medullary  fub- 
ftance  of  the  brain,  as  to  be  tempted  to  ima- 
gine that  fuch  h-ardnefs  of  that  organ  was  the 
proximate  caufe  of  this  diforder.  And  though 
I  believe  that  water  in  the  brain  is  rarely  the 
original  caufe  of  Infanity,  and  moft  frequently 
the  attendant  of  an  inveterate  diforder  ;  yet  I 
nxuft  confefs  that  I  have  met  with  inftances 
i»i  which  it  has  appeared  to  have  Wn  the  fole 
caufe  ;  and  that  I  have  feen  it  generated  in  a 
very  fhort  time,  in  deliriums  originating  from 
a  highly  inflammatory  ftate  of  the  brain. 

Having 
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Haying  premifed  thus  much  in  general 
concerning  the  proximate,  or  rather  thofe 
approaching  neareft  to  the  proximate,  chafes 
of  Infanity  ;  I  mall  now  endeavour  to  apply 
what  has  been  advanced,  to  the  particular 
fpecies ;  and  to  point  out  the  agency  of  the 
fevcral  caufes,  in  the  production  of  each. 

1.  Phrenitic  Insanity  *  may  ingraft 
itfelf  upon  every  other  fpecies,  whether  ideal, 
or  notional ;  as  may  eafily  be  collected  from 
what  has  been  faid  upon  each  of  them,  and 
upon  the  various  remote  caufes  of  Infanity  ; 
and  may,  therefore,  be  in  fome  way  connect- 
ed with  all  the  four  proximate  caufes  of  this, 
diforder  :  but  its  own  proper,  and  peculiar 
qaufe,  is,  invariably,  an  increaled,  and  al-. 
moft  inflammatory,  activity  of  the  fmall  ar» 
teries,  with  the  confequent  turgefcency,  and 
compreffion,  of  the  brain.  This  is  evident 
from  the  fvmptoms  ;  and  is  demonftrat'ed  by. 
direction  ;  lluce  all,  I  believe,  who  die  in 
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this  ftate,  arc  found  with  its  arteries,  and 
veins,  full  of  blood;  and  with  the  biain  io 
turgid  as  to  burfl  from  its  confinement,  as 
foon  as  the  upper  part  of  the  Ikull  is  taken 
off;  and.though  water  is,  likewife,  uiually 
met  with,  it  is  not  generally  found  in  any 
large  quantity,  and  appears  to  be  merely  the 
confequence  of  the  inflammatory  ftate  of  the 
brain.    But  though  phrcniric  Infanity  may 
ingraft  itfelf  upon  all  the  other  fpecies,  it  has 
no  neceffary  dependence,  either  upon  them, 
or  their  caufes,  fo  far  as  they  differ  from  its 
own  ;  and  may  begin,  and  terminate,  without 
being  connected  with  any  of  them  ;  fo  little 
truth  is  there  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  the 
moderns,  and  moft  of  the  antients,  that  it  is 
the  offspring  of  melancholy  j  or  nothing  more 
than   melancholy   elevated   to  a  degree  of 
fury.  * 

2.  Incoherent  Insanity,  f  confifting 
of  four  varieties,  acknowledges  various  caules. 

The 

*  See  above,  Vol.1,  p.  58. 
f  See  above,  Vol.  I.  p.  156. 
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The  firjl  variety,  or  ardent  inrohen ht 
lufanity,  is  a  near  approach  to,  and  often 
merely  an  incipient  ftate  of,  phrenitic  Infi- 
nity, and  is  ufually  accompanied  with  inccf- 
lant  talking,  or  raving,  either  on  the  fame 
fuhjecl:,  or  with  fuddtn  t  anuYums  from  one 
fubject  to  another,  as  images  and  fancies  oc- 
cur. It  has  for  its  caufc  fuch  an  kithity  of 
the  fmall  arteries  of  the  brain,  and  fulch  a 
con fcq uen t  degree  of  tiw -^efcency,  and  eom- 
preffion,  as  produce  high  ipirit?,  delirious 
images,  and  a  rapid  flow  of  ideas  that  are  very 
(lightly,  or  not  at  all,  connected  When 
it  is  original,  and  has  rfot  arifeii  out  of  anyr- 
other  variety  of  incoherent,  or  out  of  ar.y 
other  fpecies  of  ideal,  or  out  of  notional,  I  i'- 
ianity,  it  owns  no  other  caule  ;  but  when  it 
is  derived  from  any  of  the  other  forts,  this 
activity  of  the  fmall  veflels  of  the  brain  will- 
be  combined  with  the  other  caufes  from 
whence  they  took  their  rife.  In  the  former 
cafe  it  is  ufually  curable,  and  often  with  eafr, 
and  celerity  ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  more  or  lefs 
fo,  according  to  the  nature,  and  duration,  of 
the  original  caufe. 

Tin* 
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The  Jecond  variety  or  incoherent  Inla- 
nity,  which  I  have  termed  flighty,  con- 
fifts  in  that  kind  of  a&ive  ftate  of  the  brain 
which  oecafions  flightinefs  of  imagination, 
without  any  tendency  to  a  phrenitic  llate  ; 
and  exhibits  fudden  tranfitions,  and  rapid 
flights,  of  fancy.    It  depends  immediately 
on  fuch  activity  of  circulation  through  the 
fmall  arteries  of  the  brain,  as  excites  lively 
vibrations,   in  quick,  and  unconnected,  or 
very  nightly  connected,  fucceflions,  and  a 
great  flow  of  fpirits  ;  but  is  without  that  in- 
tenfenefs,  and  not  productive  of  that  great 
turgefcency,  which  occafion  phrenitic  Infa- 
nity  ;  and  is  unaccompanied  with  that  ear. 
neftnefs,  and  folicitude  of  mind,  which  tend 
to  introduce  it.  It  may  arife  out  of  maniacal,, 
or  outof  whimfical,  flighty,  or  other  fpecies 
of  notional,  Infanity  ;   and   its  immediate 
caufe  may  be  united  with  the  fecond,  thud,, 
or  fourth  proximate  caufe ;  but  moft  fre- 
quently I  think,  with  the  fourth  ;  and  leaft. 
fo  with  the  third,  which  feems  to  be  more 
difpofed  to  flupify,  than  to  enliven.the  ima- 
gination. ^ 
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The  third  variety  of  incoherent  Infanity, 
which  peculiarly  merits  the  name  of  uncon- 
nected, arifes  out  of  fuchaftateof  the  brain, 
as  produces,  perpetually,  trains  of  apparent- 
ly unconnected,  or  very  flightly  connected, 
ideas  ;  with  calm,  and,  not  inceffant,  but 
frequent,  incoherent  talking,  or  muttering  ; 
without  the  fmalleft  tendency  to  a  phrenitic 
ftate,  or  any  flightinefs  of  imagination  ;  and 
is  nearly  related  to  the  third  fpecies  of  idio- 
tifm,  *  from  which  it  is  chiefly  diftinguimed 
by  occafional  indications  of  ideal  delirium. 
This  variety  always,  I  imagine,  owes  its  ex- 
iftence  to  the  fourth  proximate  caufe  of  Infa- 
ncy ;  and  is  rarely,  if  ever,  capable  of  re- 
ceiving a  cure.  It  feems  never  to  be  origi- 
ginal,  but  alway  to  fucceed  fomc  other  fpeciej 
of  ideal,  or  notional  Infanity. 

I  n  the  fourth  and  laft  variety,  there  is  a 
great  defect:  of  memory,  occafioned  by  fuch  a 

fate 
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flatc  of  the  brain  as  produces  an  almoft  total 
privation  of  thought,  or  a  fixed  and  fenfeltfs 
uniformity,  of  the  mental  operations.    It  is, 
therefore,  of  two  forts,  and  is  either  stupid 
and  lenfelefs,  or  absent  and  mufing  :  the 
firft  being  more  efpecially  accompanied  with 
great  defect  of  memory,  and  refembling  a 
good  deal  the  delirium  of  old  age  ;  and  the 
itcond  with  a  fluggifhnels  of  the  mental  fa- 
culties, and  an  inability  to  attend  to  more 
than  one  objed  at  once,  and  equal  nihility 
to  remove  the  attention  from  one  object  to 
another.    This  variety  feems  to  originate 
from  a  great  compreffion,  or  great  compact 
nefs  and  folidity,  of  the  brain,  and  fometimes 
from  both.    In  a  few  inftances,  I  believe,  it 
owes  thefe  conditions  to  the  fecond  proximate 
caufe ;  in  which  cafe,  though  obftinate,  and 
of  long  duration,  it  is  fometimes  cured:  but 
more  frequently  it  feems  to  be  incurable, 
and  to  derive  its  origin  from  the"  third,  or 
fourth,  proximate  caufc,  or  from  both  united. 

3.  Maniacal 
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3.  Maniacal  Insanity,* growing 
out  of  every  other  fpecies  of  Inianity,  may 
originate  from  any  of  the  numerous  caufes  of 
this  diforder  ;  but  being  an  approach  to  a 
phrenitic  ftate,  ieems  ever  to  be  accompanied 
with  that  degree  of  turgefcency,  which  rea- 
dily excites  a  too  great  activity  of  the  brain, 
and  too  iutenfe  lenfitive  vibrations,  in  the 
abfence  of  the  objecls  to  which  they  relate  ; 
and  which,  in  proportion,  as  it  is  greater,  or 
lels,  gives  occaiion  to  maniacal  iymptoms, 
which  are  more,  or  lefs,  perpetual,  and  in. 
tenie,  and  approach  to,  or  recede  from,  thofe 
of  phrenitic  Inianity. 

When  maniacal  Infanity  arifes  from  the 
firji  caufe  only,  without  the  participation  of 
any  of  the  others,  it  may  be  violent,  and  un- 
interrupted, and  may  nearly  approach  to  phre- 
nitic Inianity  ;  but  the  activity  of  the  brain, 
having  no  inveterate  and  chronic  caufe,  may 
for  the  mod  part  be  eafily  appealed,  and  the 
Infanity  readily  overcome,  by  proper  medical 

P  p  p  treat- 
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treatment.— When  from  the  feconi  caufe,  it 
may  be  lefs  violent,  and  be  interrupted  by- 
longer  intervals  ;  but,  arifing  from  a  more 
fixed:  and  obftinate  caufe,  will  ufually  give 
way  with  more  difficulty,  and  yield  only  to  re- 
peated attacks,  and  long  continued  efforts.— The 
third  and  fourth,  caufes,  afford  but  little  hope 
of  a  perfect  cure;  fince,  though  the  maniacal 
fymptoms,  in  the  former  cafe,  may  have  con- 
fidei  abic  intermiffions,  and  feem,  on  fuch  oc- 
cafions,  entirely  to  ceafe,  the  fymptoms  of 
mental  ftupidity,    nervous  imbecillity,  and 
bodily  decay,  will  feldom  terminate  but  m 
:perfec~t  idiotifm,  and  premature  death  ;  and 
though,  in  the  latter  cafe,  there  may  be  very 
4ong  intervals,  and  good  bodily  health,  the 
operations  of-  the  mind  will  rarely  be  com-^ 
pletely  reftored,  returns  of  a  high  degree  of 
delirium  will  be  always  to  be  apprehended, 
and  an  incurable,  but  often  healthy  idiotifm, 
may.  commence,  and  remain  during  life,  which 
may  not  unrrequeutly,  under  the  attentive 
guardian  ihip  of  careful  perfons,  be  prolonged 
for  a  courfe  of  years,  and  only  terminate  with 
the  natural  ^period  of  human  life. 
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When  the  maniacal  delirium  has  long 
intervals,  and  extends  only  to  one,  or  a  few 
objects,  the  infane  perfjn  commonly  enjoys  a 
great  degree  of  rationality,  and  is  frequently 
even  uncommonly  acute,  relative  to  luch  iub- 
jects  as  have  no  connection  with  the  object,  or 
objects,  of  delirium  :  as  was  Angularly  ex- 
emplied  in  the  elegant  and  fublime  T  a  s  ^o^*  and 
in  the  learned  and  ingenious  Harrington,  f 
In  thefe  cafes,  the  brain  being  in  an  irritable,  and 
fufceptible  ftate,  and  liable  to  be  ftrongly  ar» 
fedted  by  fome  certain  ideas,  and  notions, 
dwells  upon  them,  whenever  they  occur, 
with  peculiar  ardour  and  intenfenefs,  which 
rapidly  mcreafe..  the  ofcillatory  motions  of  the 
final  I  arteries  of  the  brain,  and  the  activity  of 
Its  vibrations ;  and  by  fuch  intenfe  attention, 
and  accelerated  action,  the  fenfitive  vibrations 
of  imagination  aflume  a  degree  of  vivacity 

P  p  p  %  equal 
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to  thofe  excited  by  the  real  pre  fence  of  their*, 
objeft,  and  the  mind  is  deluded  into  a  belief 
of  the  actual,  and  external,  exiftence  of  its 
own  internal  fancies,  and  reveries. 

4.  As  sensitive  Insanity  *  much  re- 
fembles  the  maniacal,  and  often  borders  very 
nearly  upon  the  phrenitic  ;  from  the  former 
of  which  it  is  chiefly  diftinguilhed  by  the  re- 
lation of  the  delirium  to  the  form,  fubitance, 
or-  other  fenfible  qualities,  or  contents,  of  the 
body  of  the  infane  perfon  ;  and  from  the  lat- 
ter by  the  violence  of  the  delirium;  and  the 
degree  of  inflammatory  activity  of  the  veflels 
of  the  brain  ;  its  caufes  mutt  be  funilar  to 
thofe  of  maniacal,  and  phrenitic  Infanity  ; 
and  approach  nearer  to  the  one,  or  to  the  o- 
ther,  accordingly  as  its  fymptoms  may  hap- 
pen moft  to  refemble  thofe  of  the  one,  or  the 
other;  and  may  vary,  in  other  refpe&s,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  I  have  above  fuppofed  the 
Wfes  of  thofe  fpccies  of  Infanity  to  vary. 

The 
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The  fymptom  of  fenfitive  delufion  may 
partly  originate  from  the  ufual  caules  of 
hypochondriacal  feelings,  and  nervous  debi- 
lity, exiflingout  of  the  brain;  which  mod 
commonly  arile  from  exhauftion,  or  From  a 
disordered  ftate  of  the  alimentary  canal :  and 
partly  from  the  great,  and  inordinate,  affection 
of  the  brain  ;  which  may  not  only  give  occ. i* 
fion  to  intenfe  delirium,  and  to  fenfitive  mif- 
apprehenfion,  from  the  mere  force  of  a  dc-  • 
luded  imagination  ;  but  may  fo  difturb  the  or- 
dinary, and  natural  functions  of  the  brain, 
and  fo  dilbrder  the  nerves  in  conference  of 
fueh  difturbance,  as  to  give  rile  to  preterna- 
tural, and  delufive  fenfations  ;  and  thus,  in 
both  ways,  may  give  occafion  to  Infanity. 

5.  Delusive  Insanity,  *  the  firft  fpeciea  . 
of  notional,  being  always  a  near  approach  to 
fome  fpecies  of  ideal  Infanity,  muft,  in  all 
cafes,  be  accompanied  by  a  confide  rable  degree 
of  comprenion,  compa&nefs,  or  firmnels,  of 
the  brain,  and,  in  many,  with  no  inconfider* 

able 
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able  activity  of  its  fmall  arteries.  But  as  its 
iatcnfenefs  is  exceedingly  various,  and  it  is 
often,,  at  intervals,  which  are  fometimes 
rretty  long  ones,  fo  diminiftied,  as  fcarcely 
to  afford  any  remaining  traces  of  lnfanity,  the 
degree  of  comprefTion,  and  compa£tnek,  muff 
be  proportionably  various  in  the  fame  indivi- 
dual, and  poffefs,  in  different  perfons,  the 
differences  of  a  very  extenfive  fcale  :  and  the 
aftivity  of  the:  fmall  arteries  of  the  brain, 
bath  in- the  fame,  and  in  different  individuals, 
muff  fometimes  rile  very  high,  at  others  be 
extremely  low,  and  not  unfrequently  ceafc 
altogether. 

As  it  may  arife  out  of  every  other  fpecies 
of  notional  lnfanity,  of  be  the  mere  relicks 
of  fome  fpecies  of  ideal ;  and  is  often  no  other 
than  an  incipient  ftate,  or  the  mere  termina- 
tion of  phienitic  Inlanity  :  fo  it  may  originate 
from  any  of  the  four  proximate  caufes,  though 
it  can  feldom  arife  to  any  great  height  without 
being  indebted- to  fome  degree  of  the  firft. 

When  it  derives  its  exiftence  from  thefrjl 
proximate  caufe  only,  which  maybe  thefole 
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.-caufe  of  either  variety,  it  net  only  nearly  bor- 
ders upon  ideal,  but  is  often  upon  the  very 
confines  of  the  phrenitic  ftate,  But  if,  in 
this  cafe,  it  be  attacked  with  vigour;  and  o- 
riginate  from  no  very  obftinate,  and  formida- 
ble, remote  caufe  ;  it  may,  for  the  mpft  part» 
be  fpeedily  fubdued,  before  the  brain  receives 
any  material  injury;  and  may  afford  a  fair 
proipeel:  of  a  permanent  cure. 

The  fecond  proximate  caufe  is  more  obfti- 
nate,  but  will  commonly  yield  to  the  perfe- 
vering  efforts  of  medical  fkill.  It  is  capable 
of  giving  occafion  to  e  ther  the  firji  or  the  fe- 
cond variety  of  delufivu  Infanity,  and  to  every 
<$egree  of  them,  as  the  cjucumitances  of  com- 
preifion,  and  irritation  of  the  arterjous  acti- 
vity, and  the  concomitant  infenfenefs  of  de- 
lirium, and  the  nature  of  the  remote  caufe, 
may  happen  to  vary  ;  but  never  can  approach 
$o  a  phrenitic  ftate,  till  the  compreilion  is  be- 
come very  couhderable,  the  delirium  intenfe, 
and  a  great  degree  of  action  has  been  by  thefe 
means  excited  in  the  (mall  arteries  of  the  braiiK 

The  third jiroximatfe  caufe  may,  by  fimi- 
lar  degrees  of  compreilion,  and  irritation,  and 
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other  correfponding  circumftances,  produce 
lim'ilar  effecls  :  but  affords  a  lefs  favourable 
profpett  of  a  happy  termination  :  is  often  ac- 
companied with  paralytic  fymptoms  ;  fre- 
quently reduces  the  hopelcfs  fuffer  in  a  fhort 
time  to  a  ftate  of  idiotiim  ;  and  though  fome- 
times  flow,  is  more  frequently  rapid,  in  its 
progrefs  ;  and  rarely  admits  of  a  long  ftate  of 
fufTering ;  or  makes  a  lafting  fpeftacle  of  hu- 
man degradation,  and  infirmity,  by  a  pro- 
traded  life  of  drivelling  imbecillity. 

The  fourth  caufe,  though  lefs  violent  in 
its  effe&s,  lefs  hoftile  to  life,  and  rarely  To 
totally  fubverfive  of  fenfe  and  intelligence,  as 
the  third,  is  obftinate, .  and  formidable,  unlefs 
while  recent,  and  affords  but  an  indifferent 
prolpedl:  of  a  perfect  reftoration  to  foundnefs 
of  mind.  Sometimes,  when  the  change  in 
the  texture  of  the  brain  is  very  confiderable, 
or  the  remote  caufes  are  fuch  as  excite  much 
adivity  of  mind,  the  intenfenefs  of  the  deli- 
rium may  fo  excite  the  activity  of  the  fmall 
arteries,  as  to  induce  phrenitic  Infanity ; 
which,  fubfiding,  often  leaves  the  brain  in  a 

worfe 
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worfe  ftate  of  injured  texture;  and  the  Infani* 
\\s  at  length j  frequently  terminates  in  per- 
feck  idiotilm,  or  exceflive,  fixed,  and  incurable, 
del  u  lion. 

What  circumftariccs,  and  conditions, 
may  determine  delulive  lnfanity  to  be  of  the 
firft%  or  Jecond,  variety  ;  or  may  favour  the 
introduction  of  any  of  the  ipecies  of  ideal  In- 
ianity,  may  ealily  be  collected  from  what  has 
juft  been  obferved  concerning  the  proximate 
caufes  of  thole  fpecies. 

6.  In  all  the  degrees  of  Fanciful  Insa- 
nity* the  tones,  and  vibrations,  of  the 
brain,  are  lively,  and  the  mind  is  in  too  wake- 
ful, and  a&ive,  a  ftate.  '  There  is  that  degree 
of  irritability  in  the  medullary  fibres  of  the 
brain,  add  of  the  nervous  power  by  which, 
they  are  incited,  and  agitated,  which  renders 
them  tremblingly  alive  to  action,  and  eagerly 
fufceptible  of  quick,  and  animated,  vibrati- 
ons ;  and  which  fits  them  for  the  excitement 

Q^q  q  of 
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of  vivid  trains  of  ideas  by  the  gentlcft  im- 
pulfe  of  exciting  caufes  ;  and  difpofe's  the 
vivid  trains,  thus  excited,-  to  follow,  in  ra- 
pid fucceffion,  by  the  {lighted  connexions, 
•and  the  mqft remote  anbeiations. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  fancifully  infane  are 
talkative,  quick,  lively,  acute,  ingenious, 
witty,  brilliant,  and  fometimcs  fublime. 

IN  the-lowe-ft  degree  of  this  .{pedes  of  In- 
fanity,  there  is  a  certain  activity  of  ;the  artc- 
iioivs  iyftem  of  the  brain,  which  does  not 
-exift  but  in  an  a&ive  ftate  of  the  mind  ;  and 
which  is  prone  to  become,  by  the  continued 
acTion,  and  reaction  of  the  mind,  and  brain, 
mutually  upon  each  bother,  and, -the  recipro- 
cal-excitement of  eael-v  others  exertions,  in- 
fehfibly  more  and  more  rapid  \  till,  by  degrees, 
the  ofcillatjons,  and  nirgefcency,  of* the  vef- 
fels  of  the.  head,'  io  iucreafe,  as  to  work  up- 
the  mind,  and. brain,;  to  a  degree. of  activity 
audcXcitement,:  often  little. -flibrt  of,  and  nbfc 
uncommonly  terminating  in,  actual-  ideal  de- 
lirium; which' does  not .  uiually  flop  here  ; 

but 
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but,  proceeding  from  one  degree  to  another^ 
pafles,  from  the  firft  advances  beyond  the  line 
of  fanciful,  though  every  intermediate  ftage, 
to  the  utmbft  extreme  p£t  phrenitic  Infanity. 
And,  as  in  its  lower  degree  the  diforder  has 
rather  the  appearance  of  uncommon  fenie,  and 
acutenefs  of -parts,  than  of  Infanity  ;  lo  in 
the  big-heft,  the  exoeffive  quicknefs  of  ima- 
gination, ancV  rapidity  of  trahfition  from  one 
aflociation  to  another,-  perfectly deftroy  the 
appearance  of  coherency,  and  afl'u me  the  form, 
and  character,  of  the  moft  fenlelefs,  and  idio- 
tical  raving. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  fpecies  of  Infinity 
is  more  immediately  connected  with  firjt 
proximate  cauie,  and  depends  on  luch  an  ac- 
tive fUre  of  the-  fmall  arteries  of  the  brain 
■and  fuch  a  degree  of  turgefcen.cy-  and-com- 
preilion,  as  are  adapted  to  give  livelineis,  and 
vivacity,  to  the  imagination,  and  to  excite, 
in  a  rapid  fuccefiio:i,  incefllmt  trains  of  ideas, 
which  often  fucceed  each  other  by  the  flight, 
eft  connections. — It  may  proceed,  however, 
more  remotely,  from  any  of  the  other  proxi- 
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mate  caufes,  whenever  they  happen  to  give 
occafion,  as  they  not  ^infrequently  do,  to 
fuch  a  degree  of  excitement  in  the  vibrations 
of  the  brain,  and  the  ofcilhtions  of  its  capil- 
lary arteries,  as  are  here  defcribed  as  neceflary 
to  the  production  of  this  ipecies  of  Infanity. 

7.  Whimsical  Insanity  *  is  occadon- 
ed  by  fuch  a  degree  of  compreflion,  and  firnp- 
nefs  of  the  brain,  as.  is  adapted  to  render  it 
too  irritable  ;  to  excite,  in  a  confutable  de- 
gree, uncomfortable  nervous  feelings,  a  ge- 
neral gloom  of  mind,  timidity  and  fufpicion; 
to  give  frequent  recurrency,  and  vigour  to 
vibrations  of  fome  particular  kinds  ;  and  thus 
jnceflantly,  and  intenfely,  to  engage  the  at- 
tention of  the  mind  to  fome  particular  obje&s ; 
and,   by  fixing  and  limiting  its  views,  to 
give  occafion  to  a  variety  of  \innatural,  but 
ftrong,  affociatioiis  ;  and  fo  to  confound  the 
judgment,  as  to  give  to  the  moft  fallc  and 
abfurd,  the  credit  of  the  moft  juft,  and  true. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  erTe£ls  are  greatly  promoted  by  a  long 
k;ies  of  habitual  low  fpirits,  by  conftitutio- 
ttal,  or  acquired,  Irritability  of  paffion,  fan- 
cifulnefs  of  imagination,  and  unfoundnefs  of 
judgment.  This  fpecics  of  Infanity  is  often^ 
therefore,  the  diforder  of  ingenious,  and  al- 
ways, perhaps,  of  weak,  timid,  and  little, 
minds. 

Whe»  it  is  in  the  extreme,  it  of- 
ten borders  upon,  or  is  connected  w'ith% 
fanciful  Inianitv  ;  but  is  more  commonlv  re- 
lated  to  the  gloomy  varieties  of  pathetic  In- 
fanity, out  of  which  it  frequently  proceeds  ; 
and  it  is  fomttimes  pure,  unmixed,  and  ori- 
ginal. As  it  is,  not  unufually,  lb  flight,  as 
fcarcely  to  ddtinguiih  the  in  fane  from  the 
common  ranks  of  mankind  ;  fo,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  the  compremon,  or  compaclnefs, 
and  irritation,  increafe,  as  patfion  unites  it* 
felf  to  the  other  caules,  and  the  attention 
becomes  fixed,  and  jntenfe,  it  occafionajly 
jifes  through  all  the  intermediate  degrees  of 
notional,  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  ideal,  and 
p.renitic,  Infanity, 

As 
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As  the  mind,  under   the   influence  of 
whimfical,  isinaftate  of  lefs  *aivity,  and 
excitement,  than  m  fanciful  Infamty,  fo  this 
fnecies  is  lefs  dependent  on  thefrf  proximate 
caufe;  from  a  low  degree  of  which,  however, 
it  feems  iometimes  to  originate  ;  and  to  which 
:t  fometimes  gives  occafion  ;  and  then,  Spe- 
cially  approaches  to  fanciful  Infanity,  and 
fometimes  pafles  on  to  the  maniacal,  and 
even  to  the  phrenitic.    Buf  more  frequently 
it  feems  to  proceed  'from  the  ficond;  not 
^commonly  from  the/^'//,;  and  very  rare- 

ly  from  the  third. 
8  Of  imVulsive  Insanity  *  I  have  dif- 

•  tln»uimed^  varieties,  all  of  which  are  ac- 
companied with  fome  d.gree  of  mcreafed  ac- 
tWitv  of  the  imall  arteries,  and  of  the  ner- 
vous figments,  or  of  whatever  it  is  that  v,- 
brUes  excites  ideas,  and  conveys  tmpuHes, 
i  \hi  medullary  luhftance,  of  the  bran!  : 
and  this  increated  aaivity  is-  greater  or  kft. 
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is  exerted  continually  or  at  .inter-yak  .;  and  js 
connected  witlji  high  or  low  ipirits.;  accord- 
ing to  the  nature-,  and  intenlenefs,  of.  thpf 
Infanity. 

The  Jirji  variety  often  originates  from  de- 
jecYionof  Ipirits,  orfromiomeuneof  the  various 
kinds  of  pathetic  Infanity  ;  whjjch,  fuddenly 
■difappearing,  are  fucceeded  by  unexpected 
thcarfulnels,  and  an  imaginary  amendment ;  a 
change,  however,  which,  in  reality,  only  indi- 
cates an  increaic of  the  diforder  uf  the  brain,  and 
the  commencemtnt  of  a  more  than  ordinarily 
active  ftate  of  the  oicillations  of  its  fmall  ar- 
teries, and  of  the  vibrations  of  its  medullary 
fubftanciv  At  otjier  times  it  comes  on  al- 
ffioft  immediately,  and  with  apparently,  little 
•  r  no  antecedent  Infanity  ;  with  fcarcely  any. 
preceding  dejection,  or  the  obvious  influence 
of  any  conliderable  paffipn  ;  and  is  then  ufu- 
ally  the  i'y  mptom  of  an  incipient  ideal  Inlh, 
nity.  In  the  latter  cafe,  it  is  .generally  owing 
to  the jfr/^proximatecaufe  alone.  In  the  forme r? 
commonly ■. to  the  ficond;  fometimes,  perhaps, 
;to  the thirds  and,  not  very  rarely  .to  the  fourth. 

It* 
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In  the  fecond  variety  there  is  great  irrita- 
bility of  mind,  and  brain  ;  derived  from  an 
habitual,  and  chronic,  difotder  cf  that  organ  i 
which  owes  its  birth  to  injudicious  educa- 
tion, and  the  early  indulgence  of  iroward  in- 
clinations, and  perverfe  paflions ;   to  hypo- 
chondriacal, and  other  nervous  complaints  ; 
to  fome  forts  of  pathetic  Infanity  ;  to  painful 
difordersof  the  head;  and  to  whatever  call 
occafion  a  chronic  accumulation  of  fluids  in  the 
brain,  and  fodiftemper  it,  as  to  give  rife  to  great 
nervous  irritability,  Mceptibility  of  violent 
paihon,  ftrong  and  permanent  rcfentmcnt, 
obilinacy  of  temper,  impatience  of  contradic- 
tion or  reflrain,  and  an  irrefiftible  propensity 
to  purfue  the  impulfes  of  the  prefent  mo- 
ment.   It  is  always  accompanied  with  the 
firji  proximate  caufe,  wheli  confiderable  ;  but 
may  originate  from  any  of  the  other  three; 
and  efpccially  from  the  fecond,   and  fourth 
When  violent,  it  frequently  terminates  m 
fome  fpecies  of  ideal  Infanity.    TBjs,  and 
thefrji  variety,  are  often  the  caufes,  and  not 
uncommonly  the  conferences,  of  exceflive 
drinking  :  and,  In  either  cafe,  they  are  Hi 

general 
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general  eafilv  cured  ;  but  exceedingly  apt  to 
return  ;  till  by  repetition,  and  the  banefuj 
influence  of  intoxication,  it  is  commonly  renC 
dered  incurable,  and  ufually  terminates  in 
fome  fpecies  of  ideal  Infanity,  or  finks  into 
perfect  idiotifm. 

The  third  variety  frequently  occurs  in  the 
female  fex  ;  is  the  offspring  of  great  nervous 
irritability;  is  always  immediately  excited  by 
the  firjl  caufe  ;  mod:  commonly,  I  believe, 
originates  from  the  fecbnd,    and  lbmetimes 
from  the  fourth.    It  yields,  for  the  mart  part, 
readily  to  medicine  ;  but  is  very  ape  to  re- 
turn.    Though  ufually  the  diforder  of  the 
fair  fex,  it  fometimes  exifh  in  the  other; 
and  is  even  an  occafional  fymptom  of  mania- 
cal,  or  phrenitic,  Infanity. 

The  fourth  variety  is  a  very  near  approach 
to  phrenitic  Infanity  ;  may  fucceed  any  of 
•  the  other  varieties,  and  may  owe  its  exig- 
ence to  the  fame  caufes  ;  but  always  imme- 
tody  depends  upon  the  proximate  caufe; 
*nd  fometimes,  perhaps,  upou  that  only  : 

R  r  *  ,  and 
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and  is  mare  or  lefs  enfily  curable,  according 
to  its  permanency,  the  violence  of  its  lymp- 
toms,  its  connc&ion  with  any  other  fpecies 
of  Infinity,  the  nature  of  that  Infanity, 
and  the  nature  of  the  caufes  from  which  it 
may  have  fprung. 

9.  Scheming  Insanity,  *  of  which  the 
varieties,  fo  far  as  refpeas  its  obje£,  are  innu- 
merable, may  be  diftinguifhed,  with  a  view 
to  its  origin,  into  two  forts. 

Sometimes  it  takes  its  rife  from  intenfe 
application  of  mind  to,  and  mediant  and  urn- 
form  brooding  over,  fome  one  objed  ;  which 
has  taken  hold  of  the  imagination,  and  gained 
the  affeaion,  as  cfpeciaily,  if  not  folely,  wor- 
thy of  attention,  and  purfuit  ;  or  for  the  at- 
tainment of  which  the  qualifications,  and 
abilities,  of  the  purfuer,  are  peculiarly,  and 
happily,  adapted.-Or  it  may  grow  out  of 
fome  'other  fpecies  of  Inianity,  and  fpnng 
from  the  fame  caufes  from  which  they  deriv- 
ed their  exigence. 
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In  the  former  cafe  it  receives  its  beginning 

moil  commonly,  from  the  ftcond  caule  of  liv- 
ianity  ;  but  fometimes,  perhaps,  from  the 
fourth  ;  and  owes  its  incrcafe,  animation,  and 
impetuofity,  to  the  jirjl :  and,  in  the  Uutcr 
cafe,  from  any  of  the  caules  from  which  they 
originated:  but,  especially  fom  the  feco/id ; 
to  which,  when  it  becomes  violent,  is  adde4 
the  Jirft. 

It  is  peculiarly  fubjecl:  to  inter  million  5  jj 
either  in  the  Icheming  only  ;  on  which  occa* 
fions  it  deviates  into  fdf  important,  impuljivci 
whimjicali  fanciful,  delujivc,  or  into  ibme  v an- 
xiety of  pathetic  Inlanity  ;  according  to  the 
nature,  or  combination,  of  its  caules ;  or  of 
the  Infanity  altogether.  When  the  inter- 
niiilion  is  complete,  I  attribute  it  to  thsfecond 
only,  or  to  the. jirji,  and  fecond,  eaule* 
united.  When  it  is  imperfect,  and  fom«  de- 
gree of  Infanity,  however  different  in  its  kind, 
forever  remains,  I  fufpect  iueh  obihaacy  of 
dilbrdcr  to  aufc  from  the  fourth* 
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I  T  is  a  frequent  prelude  to  maniacal  and 
phrenitic  Infanity  ;;  to  which  it  fometimos 
makes  the  moft  rapid  advance:. 

IO.  VaTN,  or  SELF-IMPORTANT  INSA- 

•NI TYj:*  ufually  proceeds  from  a  confiderable 
degree,  and  inveterate  ftate  of  the  fourth 
caufe,  and  is  incurable  :  and  is  then  not  only 
permanent,  but  pretty  uniform  j  and  has  few 
deviations,  rarely  any  great  amendment,  and 
lib  perfect  intermillions.  But  fometimes  it  ii 
lefs  conftant,  and  unyielding,  and  has  longer  or 
fhorter,  intermiffions  ;  though  it  is  Hill  liable 
to  returns,  which  are,  not  uncommonly,  pretty 
frequent,  and  feldom  leaves  the  mind,  in  the 
intervals,  in  a  perfectly  found,  and  rational, 
ftate.  In  this  cafe  it  may  be  owing  in  part  to  the 
feurth  caufe  :  but  is' probably  more  indebted 
to -the  fecond ;  which  giving  way,  in  time,  to 
proper  medical  exertions,  leaves  the  mind  in 
a  ftate  which  cannot  juftly  be  conlidered  as 
found  ;  and  yet  fo  nearly  approaches  to  fanity, 
that  it  ought,  rather,  perhaps,  to  be  termed 

unfteadv 

*  Sec  above,  Vol.  I.  p.  2:7. 
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•"\infteaJy,  than  infane.  ■  When  ■  t}ij$  lefs  ob- 
ilmate,  but  commonly  .more  violent,  iortxf 
lcll-important  Iiiianity,  is  at  its  height,  it 
always  alfociates,  with  \\\<i  fccqm{%  and  jourth 
ca^iie,  iome  portion,  and  often  a  very  large 
one,  of  the//y?;  and  tuqu,: .-ntly  .terminates 
m  lornc  Ipecies  of  ideal,  and  often  riles  into 
a  very  high  degree?  of  phrenitic,  Infaiiity. 

♦  t*i  in* l> ; o . :  1)  t&J  fltu'iw  *s  : 

1 1.  in  Hvpochond-riacal  Ins  an  j  ty  *? 

—  the  alimentary  canal,  and  the  whole 
^Pi-'-^tus  of  the  inftrumcnts  of  chylitication, 
are;  fometimes,  the  partes  thai  full  luikr  ; 
and  the  head  is  only  aftedted  in  Wf{l/j?<$^U£e 
of  the  diforder  of  tHcfe  important  organs. 
How  complaints  lb  remote  from  the  head, 
tend  to  affect  the  brain,  and  to  bring  on  In- 
lenity,  has  already  been  explained. -j-  -(b)  Of- 
ten, however,  the  head  feems  to  be  prima- 
rily affedted  :  and  it  \$  always,  I  believe, 
very  ienlibly,  and  confidcrably,  difordered,. 

before 
• 

*  See  above,  Vol.  I.  p.  220- 

f  Scs.abovc,  p.  189,  21S,  aad.^?rof(h. '3 -Volume. 
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before  the  imagination,  and  underftandm^ 
a  c  very  obfervably  injured.  In  thefe 
lea,  the  nervous,  and  other  fymptoms,  affect- 
ing other*  and  diftant,  parts  of  the  body, 
are  only  the  coniequences  of  the  difordered 
{tare  of  the  brain.  -  (c)  In  other  cafes,  the 
lie  ad,  and  the  reft  of  the  body,  ieem  to  fuffer 
at  the  fame  time,  and  from  the  fame  com- 
mon caufe  :  as  when  the  diforder  proceeds 
from  much  and  fatiguing  diflipation,  an^  late 
iours,*  from  a  ftudious  and  kd>  ntary  lite,^ 
or  from  habitual  exceffes  in  eating,  J  drink- 
mg,{  or~venery.||— In  all  cafes,  however,  the 
s;cive$  fuffer  much  ;  and  uncomfortable,  and 

diftrefiing, 

*  See  above,  p.  325,  of  thh  Volume.  , 

i  lb.  p.  23B 

§  lb.  p.  34.3. 
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diftrefling  fet  lings,  aFe  a  predominant  fymp- 
torn:  and  fometimes  the  fiefh  infenfibly 
waftes,  and  the  ftrength  decays  ;  and  in  molt 
inftances  the  (kin  is  harfh  and  clammy  ;  of 
harm,  drv,  and  withered  ;  and  not  uncom- 
monly Separates  in  fcales,  or  fail  ofTin  a  icur* 
fy  powder. 

(a)  Wh^n  the  difeafe  begins  in  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  and  the  Organs  of  chylifica- 
$ion,  the  Infanitv  which  follows  is  probably 
♦he  immediate  efieS  of  the  fecond caufe ;  which 
will  naturally  be  generated  by  ffile  diminution 
of  tones,  and  dejection  of  fpirits,  unavoidably 
refuifiiVg  from  the  difordered  (late  of  the  vif- 
cera;  and  the  anxious,  d-fponding,  and  un- 
ceafinej  attention  of  the  mind,  ro  the  uncom- 
fortable feelings  thus  excited  in  the  body  ; 
and  the  conicquen*  increafed  determination 
Of  blood  to  the  brain  ;  while  its.  recurrence 
through  the  vein?,  if  not  diminished,  is  not 
incrrafed,  with  the  increafed  action  of  the  ca- 
pillar J*  arteries. 

(b)  Whs* 
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(b)  When  the  head  Is  primarily  affccW, 
as  by  intenfe  thinking,  habitual  pa/Hons,  or 
iome  other  immediate  jcaufe  of  diforder  in  the 
brain  ;  the  In ihnity  is  probably,  in  like  man- 
ner, the  immediate  effect  of  ihc  fecond  proxi- 
mate cauie,  or  an  accumulation  of  blood  in 
the  veins,  and  finufes;  either  alone;  or 
united  with  the  third;  or  with  t\\sT fourth  ; 
or  with  both  at  the  fame  time. 

(c)  When  the  head  and  body  fuffer  toge- 
ther, and  efpecially  by  exceffive  drinking,  it 
is  probable  that  all  the  four  caufes  frequently 
unite  their  influence,  in  difordering  the  un- 
dcrfranding.  And  when  the  Jnfanify  is  ac- 
companied by  tremor,  giddinef?,  un  (ready 
walking,  enlargement  of  the  pupils,  or  a  va- 
cant, and  flaring  appearance  of  the  eyes,  as 
it  fometimes  is,  1  fufpect  fome  degree  of  the 
third  to  be  principal  caufe  concerned. 

.  The  difordered  ftate  of  the  nerves  which 
they, all  produce  ;  and  the  languor,  deprefliori 
©ffpirits,  fpafras,  and  various  painful  feel- 
ing?, which  flow  from  that  fource  ;  and  efpe- 
cially 
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ciaify  when  aided  by  fome  accidental  eircum- 
ftance,  which  may  be  fitted  to  impofe  upon 
an  infirm,  prepoflefled,  and  deje&ed  mind  ; 
eafily  lead  to  the  peculiar  fancies  of  the  hy- 
pochondriacally  inlane. 

\ 

How  this  fpecies  may  degenerate  into  pd~ 
ihetic  Injanity,  may  eaiily  be  underftood  from 
what  has  before  been  laid,  in  treating  of  the 
paffions  *  as  remote  caufes  of  Infanity. 

12.  Of  the  proximate  caufes  of  pathetic 
Insanity  f  I  mall  only  fpeak  in  general  ; 
without  attempting  to  point  out  their  feveral 
Variations,  and  combinations,  correlponding 
to  the  feveral  differences  of  its  numerous  va- 
rieties :  or  to  defcribe  the  manner  in  which 
the  remote  Caufes  give  occafion  to  them : 
which,  indeed,  has  been  already  done,  iji 
fome  meafure,  in  treating  of  the  paffions  con- 
cerned in  the  production  of  Infanity.J 

f  f  f  Tuik 

•  Sec  above,  p.  328  of  this  Volume. 

f  See  above,  Vol.  I.  p.  335, 

I  Sec  above,  p.  338  of  this  Volume^ 
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This  fpecies  may  originate— (a)  from  pe- 
culiarity of  temper,  and  diipofition,  of  mind, 
or  from  the  habitual  indulgence  of  fome  par- 
ticular, and  efpecially  of  fome  painful  pamon ; 
.  as  malevolence,  difcontent,  anxiety,  fretful- 
nefs,  peevimnefs,  avarice,  and  other  difpofi- 
tions,  and  pafTions,  of  a  like  nature  : — (b) 
from  the  accidental  excitement  of  fome  vio- 
lent paffion,  as  fear,  terror,  grief,  or  the  like  • 
—(c)  from  fome  bodily  diforder  arTec"ting  the 
brain  ;  as  the  fuppreffion  of  the  menfes,  or 
milk,  the  repulfion  of  the  gout^  or  of  cuta- 
neous eruptions,  the  drying  up  of  old  ulcers, 
or  fevers  of  various  kinds  ;  and  producing  an 
Infanity  characterifed  by  fome  particular  paf- 
fion :--or(dj  from  fome  other  fpecies  of  Infanity. 

(a)  A  s  the  varieties  of  pathetic  Infanity 
#re  almoft  all  accompanied  with  diftrefs,  de- 
jection, anxiety,  pain,  agitation,  or  reftlefj 
of  mind;  and  are  apt  to  terminate  in  the 
deepeft  melancholy  ;  and,  in  the  impetuofity 
of  impatience,  or  the  agony  of  defperation9 
to  plungethe  u  ihajppy  fufFerer  into  the  horror, 
.and  guilt,  of  fuicide  ;  it  is  obvious  that  the 

temper 
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temper  and  difpofitioirof  mind,  or  the  paffion 
habitually  indulged,  from  which  they  origi- 
nate, muft  ufua.lly  be  of  the  anxious,  peevifh, 
or  gloomy  kind.    How  fuch  a  temper,  and 
fuch  paffions,  may  introduce  Infanity  has  al- 
ready been  mown,  in  treating  of  the  paffions. 
And  as  they  all  a&  in  part,  by  exciting  a-  de- 
termination of  blood  to  the  head,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  they  occaflon  an  accumulation  of 
it  in  the  veins,  and  finufes,  of  the  brain; 
and  produce  Inianity  by  the  jecond  proximate 
caule.  1  ^ 

(b)  Pathetic  Infinity  arifing  from  the; 
Wid  remote  caufe,  is,  like  the  former/ 
the  offspring  of  the  fccond  proximate  caufe  : 
hut  as  it  is  ufually  more  violent  in  its  fymp* 
toms,  and  more  rapid  in  its  progrefs  ;  and 
often  makes  hafty  advances  to  the  very  ex- 
treme of  phrenitic  Infanity  ;  it  is  feldom  long 
before  it  calls  in  the  aid  of  the///. 

fk<hS  tt  li  n-Jjiw  ,f|-.in1v/  'oj    iUJ'iri  ftv#v$, 

(c)  In  like  manner  pathetic  Infanity  from 
the  third  remote  caufe,  while  it  is  indebted 
to  the  fccond  proximate  caufe  fur  its  origin, 

S  f  f  a  fooa 
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foon  receives  increafe,  and  is  often  fpeedily 
exalted  into  phreriitic  Inanity,  by  the  firft  : 
and.  when  it  derives  its  beginning  from  a  le- 
ver, it  is,  probably,  frequently  aggravated  by 
the  thirdy  or  fourthr  proximate  caufes  ;  and 
in  fuch  cafes  is  very  often  either  incurable, 
or  leaves  behind  it  fome  other  incurable 
difeafe.  When  owing  to  the  fecond  only,  it 
is  ufually  curable. 

(d)  Pathetic  Infanity  from  the  fourth 
remote  caufe,  may  either  fucceed  fomc 
fpecies  of  notional,  or  of  ideal,  Infanity.  In 
the  former  cafe  it  is  ufually  on  the  increafe, 
and  continues  growing  in  violence  till  it  nfes 
tophrenitic  Infanity.  In  the  latter  cafe  the  ideal 
fymptoms,  which  were  at  firft,  perhaps,  violent, 
and  even  phrenitic,  gradually  decline,  and  at; 
length  difappear;  andleave,  in  their  ftead,fymp- 
toms  of  pathetic  Infanity  only.  When  it  fucceeds 
fome  other  fpecies  of  notional  Infanity,.  it  pror 
bably  acknowledges  moft  frequently  the  fecond 
proximate  caufe;  ta  which,  when>  is  vio- 
lent, and  .cn  the  increafe,  is  added  fome  de- 
cree of^  the/r/?:  and  when  it  remains  after 
Seal  Infanity,  it  is  femetimes,  perhaps,  alto 
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connected  with  thzjbjrd-  or  /cwr/^  ;  and  is 
then,  for  the  moft  part,  either  incurable,  or 
leaves  behind  it  other  incurable  difeafes. 

1.3.  Ik  treating  of  Appetitive  Insa- 
nity, «t  LfliaUi  pay  no  particular  regard-  to 
the  diftin&ion  into  Satyriajls^  and -Nymphoma- 
nia ;  the  differences  of  which,  depending  up* 
on  the  differences  of  lex,  need  no  explanation: 
but  (hall  remark  two  very  ftriking,  and  eflcn- 
tial,  variations,  which  may  be  cbferved  in 
this  dilorder,  and  are  to  be  met  with  in  either, 
of  the  fexes.  For  appetitive. lnfanity,  whe- 
ther in  males  or  females,  appears  iometimes  to 
arife  from  the  irate  of  the  parts  by  which  they, 
are  diftinguiihed ;  and  iometimes  to  grow 
out  of  fome  other  fpecies  of  Infinity.— In  the 
former  cafe,  it  feems  to  fpring  fometimes  from 
the  difordered,  or  preternatural,  ftate  of  thofe 
parts,  without  the  previous  humiliation  of 
mental  turpitude  ;  and  iometimes  from  the 
depraved  indulgence  of  lafcivious  ideas.  And, 
under  both  circumftances,  the  lnfanity  is  in-' 

duced 


*  See  above,  Vol.  Jn  p.  2n,~See  alfq  p.  *6i<~stt  of 
V  olurae. 
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duced  in  confequence  of  the  perpetual  employ- 
ment of  the  mind  about  the  objects  of  irre- 
gular defire ;  *  is,  therefore,  to  be  attributed 
to  the  firft  proximate  caufe?;  and  ufually 
makes  hafty  advances  to  a  phrenitic  ftate.— In 
the  latter  * '  the  lafcivious  ideas,  and  diiorderly 
propenfities,  feem  to  be  merely,  or  chiefly, 
the.refult  of  the  delirious  ftate  of  the  brain  ; 
and  of  courfe,  the  proximate  caufe  will  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  Inlanity  which 
gave  occafion  to  the  exigence  of  fuch  ideas, 
and  propenfities, 

Having  thus  taken  a  review,  imperfect 
indeed,  and  limited,  but  which  1  hope  will 
be  found  to  throw  fome  practical  light  upon 
the  fubjcd  of  the  feveral  fpecies  of  Inianity  ; 
and  having  pointed  out  the  apparent  relations 
of  each  ipecies  to  the  four  variations  of  the 
{late  of  the  brain  which  feem  to  approach  the 
neareft  to  the  proximate  caufes  ;  1  am  natu- 
rally led  to  remark  certain  common,  and  re- 
gular, 


*  Sec  above,  p.  a6\j  of  this  Volume. 
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gular,  changes,  which  occur  in  many  cafes 
•of  Infanity,  and  which  feem  to  admit  of  a 
ready  explanation  from  what  has  been  Md  a- 
bove  relative  to  this  fubjecl. 

I  have  often  obferved,  in  certain  cafes  of 
Infanity  in  which  the  patient  has  experien- 
ced frequent  returns  of  the  complaint ;  and 
alio  in  iome  others ;  that  the  firft  appearance 
of  diforder  has  been  no  more  than  a  change 
from  natural  evennefs,  of  fpirits,  or  chearful- 
nefs,  to  unulual  dulnefs,  filence,  mufing,  and 
Fpndnefs  of  retirement  and  folitude  ;  which 
have  been  fucceeded,  as  the  diforder  increafed, 
by  great  dejedion,  diftrefs,  and  melancholy! 
when,  at  once,  the  unhappy  fufferer  has  be- 
come  chearful,  has  leemed  uncommonly  fen- 
fible,  and  rational,  and  has  appeared  to  be 
fuddenly,  and  unexpectedly,  getting  well. 
Soon,  however,  this  agreeable  profped  has" 
vanilried  ;  he  ha,  grown  high  fpirited,  fanc'i- 
ful,  fcheming  ;  he  has  been  hurried  about,  by- 
every  impulfe  of  a  wayward  imagination,  or 
of  unrealbnable  paffion  ;    and  while,  being 

freed 
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freed  from  his  diftrefs  of  mind,  lie  has  fancied 
himfelf  well,    his  anxious  friends  have  la- 
mented the  increale  of  his  diforder,  and  have 
been  alarmed  at  the  quick  progrefs  which  they 
have  now  becoriie  fenfible,  it  was  making  to 
maniacal,    and  phrenitic,    Infinity.  And, 
when  at  length  this  violence  has  given  way, 
the  patient  has  appeared  firft  more  calm,  and 
rational  ;  then  dejected  ;  and  this  ftate  of  de- 
je&ion  has  frequently  continued  for  a  long 
time,  gradually  retiring,  before  he  has  been 
perfectly  reftored-  to  his  right  mind — The 
firft,  and  melancholy  ftate,  leems  to  be  owing 
to  a  beginning  determination  of  blood  to  the 
brain,  and  a  gradual  accumulation  in  its  veins, 
and  finufes.    When  this  accumulation,  and 
comprefiion  have  by  their  irritation,  begun  to 
excite  accelerated  ofciliations  in  the  fmall  ar- 
teries, and  vivid  vibrations  in  the  medullary* 
fubftance,  of  the  brain,  the  uneafy  gloom  now- 
giving  way  to  more  lively  ide^s,  the  perfon 
feems,  at  firft,  to  be  getting  well ;  till  the 
increafed  action  of  the  arteries,  and  undue  ex- 
citement of  the  brain.,  induce  the  higher,  and 

mor« 
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more  violent,  degrees  of  'delirium.  And 
when,  thefe  fubfiding,  the  former  ftates  of 
the  brain  fucceiftvely,  but  in  ah  inverted  or- 
der, recur ;  the  lame  appearances  return,  till 
thediforder  of  the  brain,  entirely ceafing, 
leaves  the  patient  again  reftored  to  his  right 
mind. 

j  ' 
Similar  to  this  has  been  the  fucceffiori 
of  fymptomsj  which  I  have  frequently  ob- 
ferved,  in  certain  cafes  of  highly  maniacal 
and  phrenitic,  Infanitv,  which  were  fubjett 
to  irregular  paroxyfms,  and  remlflions  ;  were 
incurable;   and  were,  apparently,  attended 
with  a  combination  of  all  the  four  conditions 
of  the  proximate  caufe.-On  the  approach  of 
a  paroxyfm,  they  became  exceedingly  dull, 
and  flupid  :  after  a  time  they  began  to  be 
more  lively,  and  in  fomc  degree  calm,  and 
fenfible  :  this  apparent  amendment  was  fooa 
fucceeded   by    violent    phrenitic    Infanity % 
which  fubfiding,    they  became  again  more 
calm,  and  fenfible;   then  dull,  and  flupid; 
and  in  the  end  fettled  into  the  ufual  courfe  of' 
their  ordinary,  and  mild,  maniacal  delirium,— 

T  1  «  Th$ 
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The  fifft  dull,  and  ftupid  ftate,  appeared  to 
arifc  f  om  a  considerably  increafed  compref- 
fion  of  the  brain  ;  and  was  attended  with  a 
remaikably  How  p'ulle  ;  when  the  chear- 
fulneis  commenced,  the  velocity  of  the  pulfe 
began  to  quicken  ;  became  rapid  during  the 
phrenitic  delirium  ;  lubfided  as  the  delirium 
fublided  ;  till,  on  the  return  of  the  ftupidity, 
it  became  once  more  exceedingly  flow  ;  and 
when  the  Infinity  was  at  laft  fettled  in  its 
common  maniacal  ftate,  rofe  again  to  its  or- 
dinary ftandard. 

These  remarks  are  founded  upon  re- 
peated experience,  and  accurate  obfervation  ; 
and  appear  to  me,  to  throw  great  light  upon 
the  proximate  caufes  of  Inianity. 
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Of  the  Prevention  of  Insanity. 

In  treating  of  the  prevention  of  Irifanity 
notwithftanding  the  great  importance  of  the 
lufejeft,  I  mall  endeavour,  as  mucii  as  poflU 
ble,  to  avoid  minutenefs ;  partly,  that  the 
fixe  of  the  prefent  volume  may  be  con. 
fined  within  reafonable  limits ;  and  partly 
becaufe  a  due  attention  to  what  has  before 
been  laid,  concerning  the  ieveral  caules  of 
Inanity,  will  lead  to  a  proper  knowledge  of 
the  prmcipal  dangers  to  be  avoided,  and  ob, 
fervances    to  be  pratfiied,  iu  order  to  it* 
prevention. 

To  defend  ourfelvcs.'as .much,  as  may  he 
from  the  attacks  of  an  enemy,  fo  hortile  to 
our  comfort,  add  fo  fubvcrHv/of  the  d,finity 
of  the  human  character ;  it  is  fit  that  every 
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man  mould  be  rationally,  ami  diligently,  but 
uo.t  anxioufly,  attentive,  to  the  ft  rift  obfer- 
vance  of  whatever  may  tend  to  preferve,  or 
regain,  the  health,  and  to  contribute  to  the 
perfection  of  his  whole  nature,  bodily  and 
mental.  This  opens  to  our  profpeft  a  large 
field  of  fpeculation,  and  praftive.  I  (hall 
confine  myfelf  to  the  following  views. 

I,  Temperance  in  food,  drink,  deep, 
and  the  indulgence  of  the  venereal  appetite. 

1  2,  Exercise. 

3.  The  due  regulation  of  the  passions. 

4.  Attention  to  the  operations  of  the 
imagination  ;  and  care  to  check  its  pro,, 
pcnftfy  to  too  great  activity. 

5.  An  affiduous  diligence  In  the  improve-? 
ipient  of  the  reafoning  faculties  of  the  mind ; 
and  a  watchful  avoidance  of  the  various  cau- 
fea  of  its  imbecillity. 

TlIE  careful  avoidance  of  too  kng  con- 
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tinned,  too  hitenfe,  and  too  uniform,  think* 
3NG  ;  and  of  exceirive  watching, 

7.  The  avoidance  of  the  other  occafional 
caufes  of  Infanity  ;  fo  far  as  they  may,  by 
our  care  and  diligence,  be  avoided. 

8.  Rational  views  of  God  and  Relist  on  ; 
free  from  fuperftition,  enthufiafin,  or  defpon- 
dency  :  and  a  conscientious,   and  chearfuj 
performance,  of  the  dudes  which  religion 
prefcribe?. 

1.  The  beft  rule  of  temperance  in 
fqod  is,  that  it  be  taken  in  fuch  quantity,  as 
to  leave  little,  or  no,  fulnefs,  after  eating  ; 
as  that  the  body  mall  feel  Yefreflied,  and  not 
opprefled,  and  the  mind  lively,  and  chearfial 
and  fit  for  the  performance  of  all  its  opera- 
tions, if  requifite,  with  eafe  and  alacrity; 
that  dinner  be  the  principal  meal ;  and  that 
fupper  either  be  taken  very  early,  or  be  very- 
light. 

With  regard  to  drink,  temperance  is  ne- 
ceflary  in  fmaU  liquors,  as  well  as  in  ftrong. 

For 
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For  though  the  former  cannot  injure  by  ine- 
briation i  they  are  capable,  when  ufed  im- 
moderately, or  injadrcioufly,  to  do  much  mif- 
chief  by  their  quantity,  and  by  their  other 
fenfible  qualities.  Small  cold  liquors  mould 
never  be  drunk,  but  with  the  greateft  cauti- 
on, when  we  are  warm  with  exeicife  ;  and 
jiot  at  all  when  we  are  very  hot ;  and  huge 
draughts  mould  always  be  avoided  If  drunk 
by  perfons  who  are  very  hot,  they  frequently 
bring  on  inflammatory,  and  other  violent 
difeafes  ;  which,  often  either  end  in  death, 
or  leave  behind  them  complaints  which  re- 
main for  life  :  and  may  prepare  the  way  for 
Inlanity,  as  well  more  immediately  by  giving 
occafiori  to  the  delirium  of  a  fever,,  or  by  o- 
therwife  violently  diloidering  the  brain;  as 
more  remotely,  by  fuch  permanent  injuries 
of  the  brain,  of  other  kinds,  as  may  proceed 
from'  the  violence  of  thefe  original  dif- 
orders. 


How 
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How  -warm  diluting  liquors  *  may  lay  ihe 
foundation  or"  In  faulty  ;  and  how  w/^,-[aiicl 
ether  fermented,  or  fpirituous,  liquors,  may 
produce  the  fame  effect  ;  has  already  been 
explained  in  treating  of  the  rerixKt  Caufes. 

Warm  diluting  liquors  fhould  never  be  drunk 
in  laige  quantities  ;  uhl&fs  with  fome  parti- 
cular views,  and  under  fuch  particular 
circumftauces  as  may  render  copious  dilution 
with  imalt,  warm  fluids,  proper  in  the  cure 
of  a  difeaie  :  and  (hould  never  be  drunk  war* 
mer  than  new  mlk,  or  the  human  blood 
while  yet  flowing  in  the  courfe  of  circula- 
tion. 

Wine  mould  either  be  avoided  altogether; 
or  when  that  is  not  very  practicable,  or  not  very- 
prudent,  fhould  always  be  taken  in  fuch  mo- 
de ation,  as  not  to  produce  intoxication  ;  nor 
flulhing  in  the  face  ;  nor  drowtinefs  ;  nor 
great  fpirits  on  the  one  hand  ;  nor  dulnefs, 

and 
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and  deprerfion  on  the  other.  Two  or  three 
glafTes,  twice  a  day,  mould  rarely  be  exceed- 
ed, even  bv  fuch  as  have  not  the  fmaileft  rea- 
ion  to  be  apprehenhve  of  Infanity  ;  and  one 
glafs  will  in  mod  cafes,  where  no  great  exer- 
cise is  made  ufe  of,  be  quite  fufncient,  But  I 
would  advifefuch  as  have  any  particular  rea^ 
fon  for  guarding  againft  Infanity  ;  unlefs  in 
cafes  of  debility,  in  which  a  frnall  quantity 
of  wine  is  found  ufeful  as  a  medicine. ;  to  ab- 
ihin  from  vinous,  and  fpirituous  liquors,  en- 
tirely :  or,  at  moft,  to. drink  nothing  ftroii- 
ger  than  fmall  beer. 

Temper  ance  with  regard  to  Jleep,  will 
be  beft  regulated  by  the  age,  conftitution,  and 
experience,  of  individuals.  In  general,  I  be- 
lieve, fleep  is  too  much  indulged ;  and  that 
there  Is  little  need  for  caution  againft  unrea." 
lbnable  abftinence  from  fo  neceflary  a  refrefh- 
ment  ;  which,  were  it  common,  would  de-> 
mand  attention,  as  perhaps  the  more  dange- 
rous extreme  of  the  two.  How  a  defett  of 
fleep  may  t^e  favourable  to  Infanity,  has  been 
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explained  before  *   And  that  its  excefs  mould 
iiave  a  tendency  to  promote  the  production 
or  it,  may  ealily  be  deduced,  as  well  from  the 
eiiecls,  as  from  what  has  above  been  faid  of 
the  caufes,  of  fleep  :  t  an  exceflive  indulgence 
tfi  which,  while  it  tends  to  induce  an  habi- 
tual detention  of  the  veins,  and  finufes,  and 
perpetual ■  comjfreffion,  of  the  brain  ;  at  the 
lame  time  encourages  the  generation  of  blood, 
promotes  a  general  plenitude,  and  grohnefs  ot 
&*M,  and  debilitates  all  the  tones;  and  is 
in  both  ways,  injurious  to  health  ;  and  may 
Jay  the  foundation  of  future  Infanity. 

.  Persons  in  health,  mould  rarely  indulge 
HI  fleep  during  the  day  ;  mould  go  to  bed 
early  m  the  evening,  and  rife  early  in  the 
morning  ;  mould  allow  themfelves  fo  much 
fleep,  during  the  night,  as  they  mall  find,  by 
experience,  to  be  moft  conducive  to  bodily 
vigour,  and  mental  alacrity  ;  but  mould  care- 

U  u  u  ful|y 

♦  See  above,  p.  305,  and  325  of  this  Volume, 
f  Sec  above,  p.  306  of  this  Volume. 
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fully  guard  again  ft  fuch  indulgence,  as  mall 
oive-eccafion  to  habitual  languor,  liftlefinefs* 

r  r 

jwearinefs,  torpidity,  and  drowlmeis  ;  and 
/hall  thus,  obvioufly,  injure  the  health  of  the 
body,  and  impair  the  faculties  of  the  mind. — 
Whoever  allows  himielf  about  eight  hours 
refrefhment  in  bed,  out  of  twenty- four,  will 
be  in  no  great  danger  of  Infanity  from  an  in- 
jurious abridgment  of  the  hours  of  repofe s 
and  will  ufually  be  found,  I  am  perfuaded, 
equally  diftant  from  the  oppofite  error,  of 
giving  too  much  time  to  the  indulgence  of 

For  the  temperate  regulation  of  the  vent' 
vcrd  appetite  •;  th.e  dangerous  tendency  of  an 
undwe  indulgence  of  which  1  have  more  than 
once  had  oocaii on  to  mention  ;*  I  fhall  lay 
clown  no -other  rule,  than  that  it  be  reftrained 
within  the  l$ui)4s  of  whap  is  allowed,  by  the 
iancrion  both  -of  \Qod,  a«d  man  ;  and  that  it 
be  ufe4,y/jij&  &         moderation,  as,  not  to 

debilitate, 
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debilitate,  but  to  animate,  and  ftrengthen, 
both  the  body,  and  mind. 

2.  Qf  the  effects  of  exekcise,  in  its  va- 
rious degrees,  upon  the  body  ;  of  the  necef- 
iary  portions  of  it,  and  the  latitude  which 
may  be  allowed  in  its  ufe,  in  different  ages,, 
fexes^  and  coniHtutions  ;  and  of  the  ten  dene  t 
of  inactivity  to  promote  the  production  of  In- 
ianity,  I  have  treated  pretty  largely,,  under 
the  head  of  remote  caufes.  *'    I  need  fcarcely, 
therefore,  obferve  here,  that  when  there  is 
nothing  in,  the  ftate  of  health  to  forbid  it,  h 
mould  not  only  be  ©fed  daily,  but  mould  be 
frequently  repeated  every  day  :  that  ieldom.' 
many  hours  mould  pais  without  riding,.  or 
walking,  or  making  ufe  of  fome  iort  cf  bo- 
dily motion,  either  within  door's,  or  in  the 
open  air,  accordingly  as  the  health,  weather, 
Qrothercircumil,inces,may  permit,  or  require: 
that  it  may  fometimes  be  briik,  vigorous, 
and-  continued  for  a'  considerable  time ;  but 
fhould,  never  be  violent,  nor  perfevered:  in  to 

V  u  u  2  any 
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any  great  degree  of  fatigue  ;  and  fliould  gei 
nerally  he  moderate  both  in  degree  and  dura- 
tion :  that  however,  with  regard  to  its  kind, 
degree,  frequency,  and  protraction,  every 
prudent  man's  own  tafte,  judgment,  and  ex- 
perience, will  be  his  beft  guides. 

3.  The  regulation  of  the  passions  is  a 
Very  important  object ;  and  is  as  difficult  as  it 
is  important.  What  has  been  faid  above  of 
their  caufes,  and  of  their  agency  in  the  pro- 
duction of  Infinity,  *  at  the  fame  time  that 
it  points  out  their  nature,  and  danger,  will 
not  only  mow  the  necellity,  but  will  be  a 
guide  to  fome  of  the  means,  of  di reeling 
t|ieir  aim,  and  of  combating  their  violence. 

The  chief  means  of  combating  the  paf-. 
fions,  and  of  peeping  them  within  juft 
bounds,  are,  fo  to  form  our  eflimate  of  the 
things  of  this  life  ;  and  of  the  relation  of  our 
ftate  here  to  a  future  flate  of  existence  after 
4eath  \  and  of  the,  influen.ee  which  our  con- 
duct 

*  See  above,  P-  328*— -43  r,  of  this  Volume* 
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duel:  here,  in  -  which  the  good  or  bad  manage- 
ment of  our.  paffions  will  have;  .a  principal 
ihare,  will  have  upon  our  happineis,  both' 
here,  and  hereafter;  as  to  be  under  the  fmalleft 
poflible  temptation  to  be  much  agitated,  or 
anyway  unduly  influenced,  by  any  of  our 
paffions  :   which,  when,  fuffered,  in  eonie- 
quence  of  an  erroneous,  and  irrational  efti. 
mate,   of  the   value,  and  relation,   of  the 
things  of  this  life,  and  another,  to  become 
violent,  or  unjuft,   are  capable  of  inducing 
Inianity,  not  only  by  their  immediate  effect 
upon  the  brain,  but  by  the  felf- condemna- 
tion, and  remorfe,  with  which  they  are  not 
unfrcquently  followed.    Such  a  right  -efti- 
mate  eVery  rational  man  will  labour  to.  at, 
tain.    He  will  endeavour,  by  correcting  error  I 
and  acquiring  fuch  habits  as  are  confident  ' 
with  juffc  fentiments,  to  withdraw  the  nou- 
rilhment  from  the  very  root  of  paffion,  rather 
than  be  forever  fruitlefVly  occupied  in  merely 
-pruning  the  luxuriance  of  .  fome  of  its  bran-  : 
ches.    But  as  there  are  many  to  be  guarded 
againft  the  inroads  of  Infanity,  who  have  but 
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•a  fmall  portion  of  religion,  and  lefs  of  philo- 
ibphy  ;  and  who-  will  fcarcely  be  at  much-, 
pains  to  acquire  aJ  larger  of  either  ;  it  may  be 
proper  to  teach  inch,  how'  to  moderate  the 
paffions  wbich  they  cannot  fubdue ;  that, 
while  they  are  in  fo me  degree  figuratively,  and, 
morally*  inline,  they  may  not  become  fo  ac- 
tually, and  medically. 

It  may^be-ufefu-1  for  fuch  perfons  to  im- 
prefs  ftrongly  •  upon  their  minds  the  perfuaii- 
on,  that  the  indulgence  of  any  paffion  to  ex- 
cefs,  and  elpecialJy' of  the  felhih,  and  male- 
volent ones,  is  likely  to  be  injurious  to  health 
will  certainly-  be  definitive  of  ferenity,  and 
comfort- ;  and,  of  courfe,  by  diminifhing  hap-, 
pinefs,  will,  fruftrate  its  own  aim,  and  inten- 
tion:  and  may,,  by  repetition,  acquire  accu- 
mulatedr force,  and.  facility  of'  excitement; 
and  become,  at  length,,  unconquerable,  and 
habitual,  and  according  to  its  nature,  violence, 
and- frequency,  wilt*  in  a 'greater  or  Ids  degree, 
be  fubverfive  of  happinefs,  and  leave  us,  more 
or  lefs,  open-to.  the  attacks  of  Infanit v. 
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Such  perfons  will,  therefore,  fee  it  highly 
■expedient,  while  under  the  influence  of  thefe 
impreffions,  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  avoid 
the  occafions  of  paffion ;   to   compare  the 
urgency,  and  apparent  importance  of  them, 
when  they  occur,  with  the  probable  diminu- 
tion of  the  comfort,  and  health,  of  body, 
and  mind,  which  the  paffion  they  would 
urge  us  to  might  induce  ;  and  to  lay  it  down 
as  a  rule,  never  to  indulge  any  paffion  whate- 
ver, tiil>  independently  of  moral  confidera- 
tions,  and  the  notions  of  duty,  and  obliga- 
tion, they  have  deliberately  reflected,  whe- 
ther the  importance  of  the  caufe,  will  be  a  fuf- 
ficient  counterbalance  to  the  certain  pain,  of 
the  paffion,  and  the  injury  which  may  be 
thence  derived  to  their  health  of  body,  and 
cafe,  and  faundnefp.,  of  mind.    A  habir  of 
-fuch  deliberation,  once  acquired  ;  and  it  may 
be  acquired,  by  diligence,. and  refolution  ;  will 
entirely  put  an  end  to  exorbitant  paffion s  ; 
lince  by  checking  the  very  beginnings' of  emo- 
tion, its  growth,  and  progrefs,  will  be  alto* 
gether  prevented. 

And 
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And  as  eveiy  one  has  feme  weak  part,  on 
which  he  is  more  open  to  a  fijccefsfu'l  attack  ; 
fomc  constitutional,  or  hahitual,  paffioa, 
whofe  approaches  he  cannot  eaiily  withftand  ; 
all  perfons  who  are  convinced  of  the  expedi- 
ency, and  neceflity,  of  fubduing  their  pafeons 
if  they  would  confult  their  own  eafe,  will  be 
aware  of  the  importance  of  keeping  a  diligent 
watch,  and  placing  a  firong  guard,  upon  the 
paffion  that  moft  eafily,  and  luccefsfully,  be- 
fets  them. 

.  And  whoever  would  fecure  a  reafonable 
portion  of  prefent  happinefs,  will  be  fenbble 
of  the  neceffity  of  learning  the  art  of  content- 
ment ;  which,  difficult  as  it  may  feem  to 
thofe  who  have  not  ufed  themfelves  to 
check  the  wanderings  of  imagination,  and  to 
keep  their  defires  within  prudent  bounds,  not 
only  appears  indifpenfable,  but  eafy,  to  the 
man  who  feels  a  lively,  and  practical,  convic- 
tion, of  its  wonderful  tendency  to  multiply 
the  fum  of  actual  enjoyment. 


With 
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With  the  Time  view  of  promoting,  and 
fecuring,  their  own  prefent  felicity,  fuch  per- 

-/  ions  will  Ice  the  propriety  of  acquiring  habits 
of  good  nature  ;  and  of  cultivating  the  emo- 
tions cf  benevolence.  And,  as -virtue  feldom 
Ms  to  bring  with  her  own  dowry,  con. 
tentcdnds*  and  benevolence,  will  infallibly 
introduce  habits  of  cheai fulnefs  ;  which, 
while  they  improve  our  happinefs,  are  a  pow^ 

'  erful  preiervative  againft  difeafe,  and  the  de- 
termined enemies  of  Infanity* 

4-  That  the  wanderings  of  imagina- 
tion may  be  prevented,  and  its  too  great 
ardor,  and  activity,  controlled,  the  moll:  ex- 
and  unwearied  attention  mould  be  paid  to 
its  operations  :  and  the  man  who  is  confeious 
of  its  propenhty  to  ramble,  or  to  become  too 
adhve,  mould  ever  be  upon  the  watch,  to 
check  its  firft  deviations,  and  to  recall  its 
aclivity,  to  lobriety,  and  fteadinefs ;  to  fix 
it  to  one,  and  to  a  tingle,  and  unvarying 
view  of  one,  fubjeel ;  to  habituate  it  to  exa- 
mined  relations  with  accurate  observations" 
and  to  diftinguim  between  diftant  fimilitudcs^ 

X  x  *  and 
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and  exact  refemblances.  It  mould  rarely, 
therefore,  be  fuffered  to  move  with  impatient, 
■or  unthinking  levity,  from  one  object  to  ano- 
ther ;  but  mould  be  taught,  with  great  care, 
and  pains.,  to  fix  its  attention  on  whatever 
comes  in  review  before  it ;  fo  that  it  may  not 
only  receive  a  proper  impreffion  from  it ;  but 
may  keep  it  long  enough  in  view  forwthe  due 
consideration  of  its  various  properties,  and 
the  accurate  invefligation  of  its  feveral  rela- 
tions. Writers  on  fubjects  of  imagination, 
or  who  milufe  imagination  on  fubjects  of  rea- 
soning, and  invefligation,  mould  be  carefully 
avoided,  as  too  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
the  natural  propenhty  ;  ,or  mould  be  read  but 
little,  and  with  much  caution  ;  and  their 
dangerous  influence  mould  be  counteracted, 
by  the  diligent  perufal  of  a  few  felect  books 
of  lound,  and  philofophical  criticifm.—  Emo- 
tions of  paffion,  as  prone  to  excite  the  undue 
activity,  and  to  encourage  the  erroneous  ope- 
rations, of  imagination,  mould  rarely  be  in- 
dulged, and  never  to  excels  ;  and  that  uni- 
form activity  of  imagination  mould  be  inflant- 
Jv  iupprefTedj  which  dUcovcrs  itfelf  in  the 

frequent, 
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frequent,  forcible,  and  unbidden  intruuon, 
and  recurrency,  of  the  lame  fancy  ;  and 
which,  like  its  fimilar  activity  when  the  mind 
is  under  the  influence  of  any  flrong  paffion, 
di (plays  an  inability  to  control  it,  or  a  very 
blaliiabJc  inattention  to  its  due  government. 

F  In  fhort,  the  imagination  mould  fo  be  fub. 
dueci,  and  kept  under,  that  the  mind  may  be 
able  to  attend  to  reality,  and  the  nature  of 
things,  and  not  fuffer  itfelf  to  be  fcduced  by- 
fancy  ;  may  learn  to  re  a  foil  from  objects  thein- 
ielves,  and  not  from  words,  which  too  otten 
are  no  more  than  founds  without  a  meaning  ; 
and  may  not  be  dire&ed  in  its  opinions  by 
mere  names,  and  authorities,  without  due. 
and  fatisfactory,  examination.— This  leads 
me  to  the  conlideration  of  the  next  method 
of  avoiding  lnfanity  ;  which  is  — 

5.  An  amduous  diligence  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  reafon'ng  faculties  of  the  mind  ; 
and  a  watchful  avoidance  of  the  various  cau. 

feS  Of  its  IMBECILHTY. 

Hb 
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He  who  has  learned  ro  govern  his  paffions 
to  reftrain  the  precipitancy  of  imagination, 
and  to  fix,  or  withdraw,  his  attention,  as  may 
be  moft  expedient,  haf.  laid  a  good  foundation 
whereon  to  erecl:  that  firmnefs  of  mind,  and 
foundnefs  of  judgment,  which  are  the  very 
reverfe  of  Imbecillity  ;  by  which,  as  I  have  be- 
fore faid,  I  underftand  that  debilitated  ftate 
of  the  reafoning  faculties,  which  renders  the 
mind  incapable  of  withdi awing  its  attention 
from  any  train  of  thinking  in  which  it  is  en- 
gaged ;  difpofes  it  to  be  carried  away  by  the 
impulfe  of  pafiion,  or  to  be  deluded  by  the 
hafty  and  iuperficial  combinations  of  imagi- 
nation; and  is  iubverhve  of  lelf-commaud, 
rational  conduct,  and  found  judgment. 

This  imbecillity  has  often  its  foundation 
in  nature ;  but  may  be  much  increafed,  or 
dtminifhed,  by  education,  and  habit  ;  which, 
while  they  are  capable  of  ftrengthening  a 
weak  mind,  are  able  to  debafe  the  ftrongcffc 
original  faculties,  and  the  beft  natural  en- 
dowments. 


To 
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To  the  rales,  therefore,  juft  laid  down, 
relative  to  the  government  or"  the  pailions, 
and  the  colic]  u:&  of  the  imagination  ;  the  o(>. 
Urvance  of  which  is  of  great  efficacy  in  invi- 
goraringthe  powers  of  the  mind;  I  ihaU 
here  add  a  few  others  of  a  fimilar  nature,  and 
tendency,  and  no  way  inferior  in  impor- 
tance. ' 

I  would  arfylfe  all  perfons  who  wifli  to 
improve  their  reafoning  faculties,  and  to  avoid 
thecaufes  of  imbecillity  of  mind;  befides 
oblerving  ftriaiy  the  above-mentioned  rules  • 
-to  ufe  themielves  to  deliberate,  on  what- 
ever comes  under  their  conlideration,  with 
great  care,  and  diligence;  to  be  at  much  pains 
to  form  clear  conceptions  of  things  ;  t0  Mm 
then  various  relations,  and  connection?  be- 
fore the  mind,  as  much  as  may  be  at  one 
view,  and  to  examine,  and  compare  them 
with  the  grcatcft  ekaa„efs ;  to  be  more  care- 
ful to  feparate,  and  dhtmguim,  than  folici- 
tous  to  bring  together,  and  combine/ideas, 
and  notions ;  to  combine  them  only  after  the 
levered,  and  moft  diicriminatin^'  examina- 
tion ; 
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tion  ;  anxioufly  to  avoid  all  flight,  and  fu- 
perficiai  thinking  ;   never  to  be  contented 
with  a  mere  fmattering  ;  to  draw  no  conclu- 
fions  which  they  are  not  perfuaded,  after  the 
morr.  ferious  reflection,  and  the  moft  fcrupu- 
lous  examination,  that  they  may  juflly  draw; 
and  never  to  draw  fixed  conclusions,  relative 
to  any  fubject  whatever,  till  it  has  paffi-d  in 
complete  review  before  the  mind,  and  has 
undergone  the  fevereft  teft  of  the  moft  accu- 
rate fcrutitiy  ;  and,  after  all,  though  ratio- 
nally firm,  and  fteady,  to  be  ever  prepared 
for  farther  information,  and  ever  open  to 
conviction  ;  and  though  careful  to  withhold 
affent,  till  the  force  ct  evidence  is  complete, 
yet  ready  to  yield  it    up  to  the  fuperior 
ftrength   of  reafon,    and  truth  ;    to  avoid 
prejudices  of  all  forts ;  to  diflike  none  for 
difference  of  conduct,  party,  or  opinion  ;  to 
guard  againft  credulity,,  and  fuperllition  ;  ni 
a  word,  to.  cultivate  benevolence,  candour, 
a  love  of  truth,  and  a  love  of  virtue  ;  bul 
above  all,  to  pay  a  particular  attention  to 
moral  truth  ;  and  to  fpare  no  pains  to  acquire 
the  moll  enlarged,  and  exalted  notions,  fat 

the 
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the  fuirablencfs  to  our  nature,  of  the  impor- 
tance, rectitude,  truth,  goodnefs,  beauty, 
and  happincls,  of  virtue,  and  religion.  That 
theie  valuable  purpofes  may  be  attained,  I 
would  recommend  it  to  all  fuch  as  have  lei- 
sure, and  ability,  that  they  mould  efpecially 
endeavour  to  acquire  a  habit  of  clofe  think- 
ing, 'and  exacT:  realbning,  by  cultivating  a 
taitc  for  mathematical  ftudies  ;  by  confining 
their  reading  on  fubjefts  of  philofophy,  mo- 
rals, or  divinity,  to  the  writings  of  fuch  au- 
thors as  are  eminent  for  Ariel  inveftigation, 
a  nd  found  reafoning  ;  and  by  making  them- 
lelves  perfectly  matters  of  all  their  arguments 
relative  to  the  fubjefts  on  which  they  treat. 

Thus  the  paffions  being  held  in  fubje&ion, 
the  vagaries  of  imagination  retrained,  and 
the  powers  of  reaion  cultivated,  and  improv- 
ed, a  ftrong,  and  invincible,  bulwark,  will, 
be  railed  againft  the  inroads  of  Infanity  from 
mental  cauies  ;  and  eipeciaily — 


6.  If 
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6.  If  we  be  careful  to  avoid  too  long,  con- 
tinued, too  inteilfe,  and  too  uniform  think- 
ing;  which  I  have  fhown  to  be  exceedingly 
unfriendly  tp  the  prefervation  of  mental  fani- 
ty  ;  *  and  the  avoidance  or  which  feems  to  re- 
quire no  other  rule,  than  what  every  man's 
prudence,  and  feelings,  will  fuggeft,  relative 
to  the  interruption,  moderation,  and  varia- 
tion of  thinking:  and  if  we  be  cautious  not 
to  indulge  too  much  in  late  hours,  and  lonsr 
protracted  lucubrations  ;  or,  in  any  refpecl, 
give  way  to  exceffive  watching  ;  -j~  which  are 
apt  to  be  accompanied  with  intenle,  and  uni- 
form thinking  ;  as  well  as  othervvife  to  dif- 
turb  the  funclions  of  the  brain  ;  to  diibrder, 
and  debilitate  the  faculties  of  the  mind  ;  and 
to  facilitate  the  approaches  of  Infanity. 

y  Ther£ 

'"4<   ......  ''•;<..•;.'         '     >',' ,  f  Z.\  \h.  •.  f ;  i,»  ffl*  (  J  ' 

*  See  above,  p.  291,  and  325  of  this  Volume* 


f  See  above,  p.  325  of  this  Volume. 
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The  k  e  are  other  caufes  of  Infanity,  all 
or  the  bodily  kind,  the  particulars  of  which 
niny  be  collected  from  the  table,  againfl  Ibme 
of  which  no  forefight  can  entirely  protect  us ; 
though  the  1  ules  relative  to  the  prefervatioh. 
of  bodily  health,  the  regulation  of  the  paffi- 
ens,  the  government  of  the  imagination,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  mind,  above  laid  down, 
will  both  render  us  lefs  liable  to  their  attacks; 
and  free  us  from  much  of  their  danger  :  and 
the  account  given  of  them  as  remote  caufes, 
to  which  I  refer  the  reader,  will  furnim  many 
uieful  hints  for  the  avoidance  of  1'nch  of  them 
as  are  more  immediately  in  our  power.  I 
mall,  therefore,  pafs  over  the  particular  con- 
lideration  of  them  here  ;  and  proceed  to  the 
laft,  and  moll:  important,  method,  to  be  em- 
ployed, with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  men* 
tal  fetenity,  and  comfort,  and  to  the  preven- 
tion of  theJe  unhappy  diforders,  fo  far  as  they 
may  originate  from  the  mind  ;  to  which  all 
the  other  rules  relative  to  the  conduct  of  the 
paflions,  the  imagination,  and  the  undcrftand* 
ing,  are  preparatory,  and  innMimental  ;  an4" 
that  is — 

¥  y  y  8.  To 
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8.  To  acquire  rational  views  of  God  and  Re- 
ligion ;  free  from  fuperftition,  enthufiafm 
or  defpondency  :  and  to  obferve  a  confcien- 
tious,  and  chearful,  performance,  of  the  du- 
ties which  religion  prcfcribes  ;  equally  diftant 
from  the  morofenels  of  a  gloomy  feverity,  and 
from  the  levity  of  unwarrantable  relaxation. 

Men  would  be  more  generally  happy,  they 
WQulq  have  more  true  enjoyment  of  the  blef- 
fings,  and  would  be  lefs  fenhbly  affected  wit 
the  misfortunes,*  of  this  life,  had  they  right 
notions  of  God  ;  of  the  nature,  and  meanc, 
of  real  i-i  appiness  ;  and  of  its  neceffary  con- 
nection with  religion,  and  their  duty, 
with  the  love  of  God,  the  love  of  man,  *  and 
determined  abfiincnce  from  all  intemperate  in- 

He 

*  As  I  do  not  think  it  proper  here  to  enter  minutely  into 
thefe  very  interelting,  and  important,  fubjeeb ;  I  fhull  iatisry 
myfelr  with  recommending  to  iuch  of  my  readers  as  are  chfpofed 
tb  enter  ferioufly  into  the  confideration  of  them,  two  excellent 
xliicourfes  of  the  late  Bifhop  Butler,  Ine  one  on  me  Love  of 
God,  and  the  other  on  the  Love  of  our  Neighbour,  publilhed  in 
'the  collection  of  his  fermons  preached  at  the  Rolls  Chapel  :— ana 
allb  two  other  equally  excellent  difcourfes  lately  publiflicd  by 
Dr.  Priestly;  the  firft  On  Ilahiti-.al  Devotion,  and  the  fe- 
<6nd  On  the  Duty  of  n»t  living  to  ourfelves  ;  in  which  there  are 
fome  very  juft  icfiVctions  on  tbe  mental  cattfes  ot  Infanity. 


t 
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Hs  who  fias  right  apprehenuons  of  the  be- 
nevolence of  the  deity  ;  of  the  beauty,  of  the 
iuitablenefs  to  our  nature,  and,  let  me  add, 
of  the  eafy  practicability  to  a  well  dilpoled 
mind,  of  all  that  religion  requires  of  us  im- 
perfect, but  much  favoured  mortals  ;  of  the 
mward  peace,  and  comfort,  which  the  heart  of 
man  cannot  fail  to  derive  from  the  obfervance 
or  its  precepts  ;  muft  ever  be  imprefled  with 
the  moft  perfect  gratitude,  and  affedtion,  to- 
wards the  creator,  the  father,  and  the  friend 
of  man,  whu  has  given  him  being,  who  pre- 
ierves,  and  protects  him,  in  whom  he  every 
mllant  hves,  and  moves,  and  exifh,  who  has 
i-m-nimed  him  with  the  means  of  hapnine^, 
and  will  fecure  to  him  the  enjoyment1  of  it;' 
and  muft  experience  fd  heartfelt  a  convidion 
that  the  knowledge,  tlie  abilitv,  and  the  ac- 
tua  performance,   of  right  conduct  ;  that  the 
itudy,  and  the  obfervance,  of  the  rules  of  re- 
gion, and  virt^  ;  are  his'  beft  privileges,  and 
Ins  greater!:  happinefs,  and  tend  to  the  amclio* 
ration,  and  perfeclion,  of  his  nature;  as  to 
conceive  of  God,  as  of  a  being  from  whom 
he  has  every  thing  good  to  hope,  and  nothing 

Y  y  y  2  evil 
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evil  to  fear  ;  for  pcrfcbl  love  cafleth  out  fear  ; 
apd  to  confider  .the  practice  of  religion  as  an 
eafy,  and  delightful  fervice,  not  to  he  per- 
formed with  relu&ancy  as  a  talk;  hut  with 
chearfulnefs,  and  alacrity,  as  a  fo.urce  of  the 
mod  exalted  pleasure. 

This  feems  to  he  the  language  of  culti- 
vated, .  and  enlightened,  reafon,  relative  to 
God,  and  our  duty  ;   and  it  is,  furely,  the 
'  language  of  the  holy  Icriptures  ;  which  tell 
us,  in  exprefs  terms,  that  God  is  our  creator, , 
our  father,  and  our  friend,— that  we  are  the 
children,  xhefons,  of  God,— that  hp  giveth  us 
all  things  richly  to  enjoy— t\\^t  every  good  and 
perf eft  gift  is  from  above,  and  comet h  down  from 
the  father  of  light, -xX^X.  he  openeth  his  hand,  and 
fatisfieth  the  defirt  of  every  living  thing-  that 
he  exercifeth  loving  kindnefs, -that  he  is  good  h 
all,  and  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works, 
—that  the  earth  is  full  of  his  goodnefs,  -that  he 
is  the  God  of  lovey  and  peace,  the  father  of  all 
mercies,  comfort,  conflation,  and goodnefs 5-and 
that  his  peace pafeth  all  underfanding\-~'m  mort, 

benevolence  is  lb  eminent  a  part  of  the  cha- 
racter 
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racier  of  the  great  father,  and  benefactor,  of 
mankind,  that  the  fcriptures  tell  us  that 
God  is  Love. 

And  with  regard  to  the  practice  of  religion, 
and  its  fuitablenefs  to  our  nature,  revelation 
afl  ure s  us  that  the  law  is  written  in  our  hearts* 
and  we  are  a  lazv  unto  ourfelves,~x.h?X  his  com- 
mandments, therefore,  are   not  grievcus^—Zind. 
that  his  yoke  is  eafy,  and  his  burden  is  light  ;  — 
that  is,  that  he  does  not  require  difficult  fer- 
vices,  or  unmeaning  observances  ;  fuch  as  arc 
repugnant  to  our  nature,  have  no  rational 
aim,  and  no  tendency  to  promote  our  own 
good,  or  that  of  others  ;  that  all  which  is 
expected  from  us  is  only  true,  and  lincere  re- 
pentance, and  the  pure  fervices  of  an  upright 
heart,  and  honed  intentions  ;-—  and  that,  the 
duties  of  religion  being  fo  congenial  to  our 
nature,  fo  confonant  to  our  reafon,  fo  fuita- 
ble  to  our  feelings,  lb  improving  to  the  hu- 
man heart,  and  underftanding,  and  fo  every 

way 
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way  conducive  to  happinefs,  as  well  in  the 
immediate  practice,  as  in  the  pmmifeq  re- 
ward, having  the  promife  of  this  life,  and  of 
that  which  is  to  come,— her  ways  cannot  but 
be  ways  of  plea fantnejs,  and  all'  her  paths muil 
infallibly  lead  to  the  habitations  of  peace. 

And  for  the  encouragement  of  fuch  as  have 
not  been  fufficiently  attentive  to  the  voice  of 
nature,  and  the  exhortations  of  revealed  reli- 
gion ;  and  have  in  any  degree  tranigrefied  the 
hounds  of  duty  to  God,  to  themfelve^,  or  to 
their  neighbours  ;  we  are  told  that  our  bene- 
volent father  is  a  God  ready  to  pardon,  mere/, 
ful,  and  gracious,  flow  to  anger,  and  of  great 
kindnefs, — who  pardoneth  iniquity,  and  pajjeth  by 
tranfgrfjjion,—  \v\io  retaineth  not  his  anger. for- 
ever, hecauje  he  deligktcth  in  mercy, —who  is- 
'long-fuffering  to  us- ward,  not  willing  that  any 
fould perifj,  but  that  all  fhould-comc  to  repen- 
tance,— who  will  not  cajl  off forever,— and  who 
doth  not  ajflicl  willingly,  nor  grieve  the  children 
of  men,— for  be  knows  our  co?idition,  and  remem- 
bers that  we  are  but  dufl. 

But 
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But  If  God  be  fo  good,  and  merciful,  and 
fo  ready  to  forgive  ;  if  he  be  a  God  of  perfect 
benificence;  if  he  made  ns  for  happinefs,  nnc> 
has  provided  the  means  of  obtaining  \l-  if. 
when  we  had  no  exigence,  he  brought\is  Into 
being,  for  the  fole  diftufion,  and  multiplica- 
tion, of  felicity,-and  indeed,  we  can  con- 
ceive no  other  motive  for  our  creation 
Curdy  it  is  out  of  the  power  of  man  to  fruf- 
trate,  by  his  folly,  the  benevolent  intentions 
or  the  deity,  who  hath,  probably,  allowed 
him  to  ftray  from  the  paths  of  wifdom  and 
happmeis,  but  to  convince  him  that  there 
are  no  other  ;  and  who  hath  lujfered  him  to 
wander,  that,  taught  by  his  experience,  he 
may,  ultimately,  return  into  the  right  way, 
and  learn  to  wander  no  more.    If  he  fent  his 
Son  into  the  word,  as  the  gofpei  afiurcs  us, 
that  all  through  him  might  be  faved-fureiv 
iione  (hall  be  finally  loft  »-0r,  is  his  hand 
mortened,  that  he  cannot  lave  ?   mall  any  of 
the  works  of  his  power,  and  goodnefs,  perhh  ? 
mall  the  creatures,  which  he  made  to  be  hap- 
py, be  permitted  to  be  finally  wretched  ?  b,e 

fuffered 
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ftiffered  to  make  tlKmfelves  irrecoverably  mi- 
serable ?  Shall  not  the  workman  (hip  of  God 
be  complete?  Though  made  .liable  to  err, 
mall  it  not  contain,  within  itfelt,  that  which 
fhall,  in  the  end,  correct  its  errors  r  In  a 
word,  can  the  Almighty  want  power  ?  Can 
the  allwile  want  wildom  ?  Can  the  maker  of 
the  world  do  wrong  ?  Can  he  make  man  fal- 
lible, and  leave  him  to  '  tranfgrefs,  and  to  be 
miferable. 

And  If  God  be  a  wife,  and  benevolent,  be- 
ing, if  his  fervice  is  an  eafy,  and  a  reafonable. 
fervice,he  cannot  be  the  a:ut'hor  of  Jufcrft- 
Uon  ;  he  cannot  approve  of  a  ceremonious  de- 
votion, in  which  the  heart  is  but  little  con- 
cerned ;  he  cannot  impute  merit  to  the  fcru- 
pulous,  and  laborious,  performance  of  unpro- 
fitable, and  fuperftitious  pra&ices.  He  that 
hath  faid,  that  on  fhefe  two  commandments, 
—to  love  God  with  the  whole  hart,  and  to 
love  our  neighbours  as  Gwfehest->h™gs  all  the 
law  and  the  prophets  ;-and  that  the  love  of 

our  neighbour  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  ;-he 

cannot 
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cannot  give  A   fa  notion  to  ceremonies  which 
h:ivc  no  relation  to  the  love  of  God,  or  the 
love  of  -nan  ;  he  cannot  mean  to  attribute 
merit  even  to  faith,  but  fo  far  as  it.tends  to 
enlarge,  and  ennoble,  our   minds,  by  right 
.notions  of  the  power,  and  wifdom,  and  pu- 
nity,  and  an  unfhaken  truft  in  the  henevo- 
louce,  of  his  nature;  to  infpire  us  with  the 
Jove  of  our  creator,  and  of  our  fellow  crea- 
tures ;  and  a  defire,  with  the  .b  letting  of  God 
to  attain,  (w  the  performance  of  his  will,  and  an 
i  Hi  it  dt'tou  of  the  droit*  native -humh\z  indeed, 
and  at  an  awful  and  infinite  diflance,  and 
without  preemption,  and  fo  far  only  as  Fun 
man  nature  may  be  permitted,  and  enabled, 
to  imitate  the  diyme,— to  attain,  as  much  a* 
may  be,  to  the  perfection  of  'our  own. 

But  whatever  may  be  our  attainments,  it 
is  our  duty,  and  our  intereft;  for  duty  and  in 
teredalwaysgohandin  hand  ;  frill  robe  hum. 
hie,  and  unprefuming.  Shall  he  be  proud  who 
has  nothing  which  he  ought  to  call  his  own  ? 
even  had  we  more  canfeto'  take  to  ourfelves 
>nenr,thananyof  us  Can  pretend  to;  pride  Is  too 
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felfifll  an  emotion  to  be  indulged  with  confci* 
ous  approbation;  and  too  little  productive  ot 
rat  jona  1  pleafure,  and  fubftantial  happinefs, 
to  be  purchased  at  the  expenfe  of  the  beft 
feelings  of  the  human  heart,  and  of  the  no- 
li left  cxercife  of  chriftian  duty,  the  feelings 
and  cxercife  of  active,  and  diffufive,  benevo- 
lence.   Pi  ide  is  a  comparative  emotion  ;  and 
a  malevolent  olie  ;  it  is  railed  on  the  debafe- 
ment  of  others ;  and  levies  felj-applaufe—\i  it 
can— at  the  expence  of  general  good  will,  and 
afTtcYion.    It  is,    indeed,  unworthy  of  our 
nature  ;  it  makes  us  Hoop  from  our  real  dig- 
nity ;  and  is  a  proof  of  our  deficiency  both 
in  virtue  and  happinefs,  while  it  would  arro- 
gate a  plenitude  of  both.    Every  rational,  an^ 
iincere  chiiftian,  will,  therefore,  fee  it  to  be 
his  duty,  and  his  intereft,  as  he  will  feel  it 
to  be  his  inclination,  to  guard  againft  the 
emotions  of  fpiritual  pride  ;  and  that  fort  of 
tnthufiafm,  which  is  grounded  upon  the  no- 
tions of  extraordinary  excellency,  and  the 
peculiar  approbation,  and  friendlhip  of  God  > 
as  proceeding  from  irrational  views  of  God 

■4111  d  Religion,  as  unfuitable  to  human  infir- 
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mirv,  as  inconfiftent  with  human  duty,  as 
tending  to  diminish  human  felicity,  as  par- 
taking  uf  tli.e  nature  of  Infanity,  as  calculat- 
ed to  promote  the  introduction  of  greater  de* 
grees  of  it,  and  as  paving  the  way  to  the  op- 
police  difpofuion  of  mind,  and  leading  to  the 
other  extreme  of  religious  defpandency.  Every 
rational,  and  judicious  chri&an,  will  tee  It 
to  be  his  intereft,  to  do  his  duty,  without 
vain  pride,   or  unmanly  humility,  and  de* 
bailment:  perfuaded,  on  the  one  hand,  that- 
as  pride  is  inconliftent  with  his  duty,  and  in', 
teicit,  io  likewile,  that  there  is  no  merit  in 
his  befh  performances,  and  that  after  he  has 
done  all,  he  is,  with  regard  to  the  deity,  an 
unprofitable  lei  vant  :  and  peduaded,  on  the 
on  the  other  hand,  that  he  ought  never  to 
'give  way  to  dcfpe>sUon\  that  his.  impeLiccT 
and  fincere  fcrvices,  will  be  rewarded  with 
happinds,  poffibly  in  this  world,  and  cer- 
tainly in  the  next  ;  and,  however  conicious 
of  guilt,  alio  penuad.d  that   his  very  fears 
Will  be  accepted  of  as  repentance  ;  th  .t  our 
benevolent  creator  will  never  deleft  the  woi  k- 
manlhip  of  his  hands,  or  give  up  to  per- 
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(litlon  the  beings  whom  he  has  goodnefo  has 
brou&ht  into  exiftence  ;  that  our  heavenly 
father  will  never  eaft  off  the  children  of  his 
affection  ;  and  that  our  gracious  friend  will 
never  forfake  the  friends  whom  he  lias  cho- 
fen,  who  look  up  to  him  for  protection,  and 
whom- none  can  doubt  that  he  is  able  to fave  t§ 
the  uttermoft. 

With  fuch  notions,  and  fuch  profpc&s' 
the  fincere  chriflian  will  confeientioufly,.  and 
chearfully,  perform  the  duties  of  his  ftation, 
and  will  go  on  his  way  lejoicing  ;  he  will 
exercife  temperance,  and  do  every  thing 
elfe  which  may  promote  the  health  of  his 
body;  he  will  keep  his  passions  in  fubj ac- 
tio ji  ;    he  will   regulate    the    operations  of 
Imagination,  check  its  activity,  and  re- 
ftiain  its  wandering  ;  he  will  diligently  cultr 
yate  the  powers  of  the  mind,    and  guard 
againft  every  caufe  of  its  Imbecillity  ; 
he  will  avoid  as  much,  as  may  be,  too  long 
continued,    too   intenfe,    and   too  uniform, 
Thinking  ;  and  unfeafonable  watching  j 
and,  to  all  this,  adding,  fuch  rational  view5 
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God  and  religion,  as  will  infallibly  infpire 
the  moll:  reverent  love  of  the  deity,  and  the 
moft  generous  and  difinterefted  benevolence 
toward  man  j  he  will  have  erected  as  ftrong 
a  fortification  againft  the  aflaults  of  Infanity* 
both  from  bodily  and  mental  caufe3,  as  it  is 
in  the  power  of  human  prudence  to  ralfe; 
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